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Chapter 1 


SOMETIME BETWEEN 2000 AND 2010 
IN 

NASHVILLE, ‘TENNESSEE 

(IN AN APARTMENT IN SYLVAN PARK) 


“Why have you not finished your book?” 
asked Casey. 

“I don’t know. I can make up excuses if you 
like.” 

“TIl tell you why he hasn’t finished his book,” 
interrupted Hollis. “It’s because he doesn’t write. All 
he does is walk around and talk about the book he 
is writing. This whole town is full of people like 
that, people who start things and never finish. 
People who never start.” 

Hollis ended his rant by raising his beer bottle 
to his puckered lips. He took a long drink and 
finished with a burp. Then, he looked at us and 
smiled, “Yup.” 

Gingerly, he strolled off. Casey leaned in and 
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spoke softly with concern, “What do you do all 
day?” 

“He plays with himself!” shouted Hollis. He 
had reentered the room, a fresh beer in his left 
hand. “I caught him the other day.” 

Casey looked at me and smiled. She took my 
hand, as a mother would. It was weird, and all I 
could do was laugh, sigh, and stand. 

“Tm hungry,” I said. “You hungry?” 

“Sure am,” said Hollis. 

“Tm not talking to you,” I replied, “but come 
to think of it, do you have any money?” 

Hollis took a long drink. He hissed for a 
moment, faking a slur. 

“You're the one who never has any money,” 
he said. 

“Tm on a budget,” I replied. 

“Who isn’t?” 

Hollis walked off and left us alone again. 
Casey simply stared at me, her mouth making a 
little curvy grin that made me think she was unsure 


about any of this. 
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“I got twenty-one dollars and thirteen cents.” 
said Hollis, walking back in, counting coins. “Man, 
that’s not good.” 

“That’s enough,” I said. 

“No, the thirteen,” he replied. “I can’t stand 
getting that kind of change.” 

Hollis walked past us and opened the front 
door. He took a penny from his palm and chucked 
it into the neighbor’s yard. 

“There,” he said, “let the bitch next door have 
it. Maybe that fucking thing she calls a dog will 
choke on it.” 

“Wouldn’t that be bad luck?” asked Casey. “I 
mean, to kill a defenseless animal?” 

“Defenseless? Defenseless? Hah!” he laughed. 
“Youre not a writer. She’s not a writer. No, wait, 
youre not a writer,” he said, tapping his fist to his 
head. 

He was either drunk or stoned. Neither of us 
could tell, but another rant was coming. They 
always did. 

“That dog barks all the time!” shouted Hollis. 


“It’s not barking now,” said Casey. 

“No! That’s because you're here, but as soon 
as you leave and go do whatever, it will!” 

“It’s true,” I said, interrupting. “He does bark a 
lot.” 

“Then why don’t you say something?” 

“To who? Her? The bitch?” 

Hollis pointed to the window as if we were 
supposed to look. The bitch, as he insisted on 
calling his neighbor, was in fact a very attractive 
brunette who only came out of her house to either 
A) dump the trash or B) go for a jog. What she 
actually did for a living was anyone’s guess. 
However, this was Nashville, home of mailbox 
money and famous stories about one-hit wonders. 
Everybody was on the make, even Hollis. So what 
she did was not important. She could have been 
having freaky sex every night, but it did not matter. 
Hollis was of the opinion that a barking dog is a 
nuisance, and what came out of his mouth next had 
even me on the edge. 

“I should shoot that fucking dog!” he said, 


slamming back on his beer. 

“What?” asked Casey, her face in awe. “You 
did not just say that?” 

“Yeah, Hollis,” I replied, “you might not want 
to say that too loud.” 

“Why? This is America? Isn’t it? It is America,” 
he said, leaning in. “Isn’t it?” 

I was afraid to reply, but had to. “Yes,” I said. 

“Good! So, if I want to,” he walked to the door 
and poked his head out, “shoot my neighbor’s 
fucking dog because it barks all the time then that is 
okay, because this is still America!” 

And with that, he slammed the door and did a 
strut across the room. You would have thought by 
the way he was walking he had just received a late 
paycheck. 

Casey stood up, scrunched her fist, and 
immediately bolted toward the door in a stomp. 
This left me speechless, and outside I heard her 
yell, “He does not speak for me!” I stood up and 
looked out the window. 


“Shit, Hollis, there are people out there.” 


“Fuck’em’,” he said, taking another sip. 

“Yeah, but what are you going to do when 
they call the cops?” 

“This is still America, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, “but you also live here.” 

“Look,” he said, “I’m sorry if I made Casey 
mad, but she’s not a writer. She doesn’t know.” 

I wanted to say something, but I held back. I 
had to live next to the guy, and part of me, the part 
of me that wanted everything to be perfect knew 
that in a way, albeit a weird cave man like way, he 
was right. What Hollis had said was nothing anyone 
else around us had not thought of before. He just 
had the guts to say it. Still, I wish he had kept it to 
himself, or at least to us. 

“I need to go,” I said. 

“Aw, go on. Let her know I'm sorry.” 

“You going to be okay?” I asked. 

“Yeah, I need to get uptown anyway. I have to 
see someone.” 

Hollis returned to the shadows of the 


apartment. I watched him vanish, and I opened the 


door. 
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Chapter 2 


LUNCH AT STAR BAGEL 


It was only a ten minute walk from Hollis’s 
apartment on Elkins Avenue to Star Bagel on 
Murphy Road. The well-kept street that formed on 
West End Avenue traveled east for three or so 
blocks, and as quickly as it formed to the weary 
traveler, it turned a smooth, bending right and took 
a route straight north toward Interstate 40 and the 
hinterland of outer Nashville. I loved this street. It 
was my Street. It was our street. 

Dotted along the trusting sidewalks were 
houses, lots of them, nice little things built in the 
40’s and 50’s. Painted in a variety of colors, dark 
browns, bright yellows, and subtle blues, they were 
mostly the single-story type, four and five rooms, 
complete with garage and relaxing porch. All along 
Murphy Road and throughout Sylvan Park, you 
could find them. They were a staple, you could say, 


of life in West Nashville, an ode to the American 
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Dream and time well-spent in labor and thought. 
The people who made up Sylvan Park, our 
neighbors, Casey’s, Hollis’s, and mine, lived, loved, 
and moaned in these homes. Combined, the three 
of us had nothing on these people. We were just 
visitors, happily sharing a temporary space among 
the locals and hoping we could continue to do so 
for one more month of rent, but these people, the 
people who lived in the homes we walked past, 
were settled. In the mornings, when it was warm 
and summer, joggers ran the empty alley between 
my apartment and Hollis’s. In the evenings, when it 
was shaded and cool, lovers talked and strolled the 
quiet streets while nubile housewives pushed their 
strollers and made faces at the young bachelors 
who sped past on bikes and reminded them they 
were beautiful. 

Close to Star Bagel were Jack’s Market, where 
Hollis bought beer, and the dog shelter, where 
Casey would have adopted a bug-eyed Boston 
terrier with a circle patch around its right eye if her 


landlord would not have been a cold, heartless 
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bastard who put a no-pet clause in her lease. She 
often complained about this contractual abuse, and 
when she did, I simply listened. There was nothing 
she could do to make me angry. She was my friend, 
my excitement, my muse. Along the way, she told 
me how she felt. 

“You do know Hollis is an alcoholic, don’t 
you?” 

“He drinks a little.” 

“A little?” she asked, in a tone of face-slapping 
sarcasm. “Do not kid yourself. Hollis drinks too 
much.” 

“Well, if it makes any difference, he says he 
would not drink so much if they would just legalize 
marijuana.” 

“Oh, please,” replied Casey, “that’s what 
everybody says.” 

“You don’t think he wouldn’t?” 

“No, if he wanted to drink less, he’d do so 
now. Just because that’s the moral argument at the 
moment, it’s lame.” 


“What moral argument?” I asked. 
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“The pot argument!” she exclaimed, turning 
to face me, and then back as quickly as she had 
started. “People who smoke pot always say that if 
pot was legal, they’d drink less. My friends say it all 
the time. It’s practically a mantra.” 

“And that makes them liars?” 

“No, it makes them weak. If they wanted to 
stop drinking they would stop and not look for an 
excuse to justify what has been determined by 
science to be reckless behavior.” 

The way she said it made me laugh, but she 
was right. Hollis did drink too much. I knew it, but 
then again, I refused to care. What Hollis did was 
Hollis’s business. So I changed the subject, and 
Casey moved on. 

At the bagel stop, Casey ordered her usual, a 
cranberry, chicken salad sandwich, but I was 
stubborn and insisted on studying the menu. This 
caused a line to form, and before I knew it, people 
were making noises that were intended to make me 
hurry up and get out the way. Somebody even 


muttered a curse word, which made me more 
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arrogant and unwilling to bend. Casey saw this, 
jerked the menu from me, and ordered me the 
same. 

“What the hell?” I asked, loudly. 

The girl behind the counter rolled her eyes 
and strolled away with the menu. Casey pulled me 
to the side and let the next customer have a turn. 

“You were taking too long,” she said. 

“Yes, but this is still America, isn’t it?” I asked, 
in a non-threatening, semi-humorous tone. 

Casey simply smiled and said nothing. She 
was right. I was taking too long. All of the people 
gave me wild, hateful stares, and for a moment, I 
felt as though I was in the jungle, not the city jungle 
as I was, but the real jungle, the world before 
civilized law that made things like smoking pot 
illegal and choice a declaration. And, to make 
matters no better, when I checked my pockets, they 
were empty, no wallet and no money. I had done 
the worst thing. I had invited Casey to lunch, 
caused a scene, and — woe is me -— left my 


apartment with no money. Upon learning this, the 
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faces of the patrons changed from mad to sad, and, 
no doubt, they thought I was nothing but a pathetic 
loser who leached off this poor girl who had taken 
pity on me. Casey, however, was perfectly fine with 
it. She waited, paid, and led me to the outside 
where we took our place amongst others on a deck 
with large umbrellas for shade. 

We unwrapped our sandwiches. 

“Thanks,” I said. 

“Sure thing.” 

Casey took a big bite and smiled. She chewed 
and smiled. It made me smile and imagine my new 
life without her. She was a dream. All this was a 
dream, and it could have been worse, oh, so worse, 
for it was not long ago that I was sitting in my dorm 
room and making plans for my life beyond. 

I was going to write. I made sure to tell my 
professors. I was going to write. They were proud. 
The big, bad world around me was spinning 
chaotically out of control, but I was going to write. 
This I would do, when all my friends were signing 


up for “careers.” I chose Nashville, and here I was. 
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Many summers of mowing and random jobs had 
paid off. Here I was. Here we were. The sojourners’ 


souls were all mixed up in the mash. 
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Chapter 3 


BACK TO MY APARTMENT 


After lunch, Casey left me. She had taken a 
part-time job at the local library in nearby Richland 
Park, shelving books and working with patrons, 
mainly the ones who were illiterate. It is hard to 
imagine that in a place like Nashville, America for 
that fact, that there are people who do not know 
how to read, but there are, and it is sad. Casey was 
of the popular opinion that it was due to poor 
schools and low teacher salaries, though I had a 
suspicion but no clue where to begin, that the 
problem was more complex than that. I figured that 
it stemmed from a society in a rush and convinced 
on meeting quotas, but I never said anything. I just 
listened to her go on and on about it. She was 
working on her sociology degree. It did her good. 

We agreed to meet up later at the sand pile 
near the golf course. This gave me the chance to 


head back to my apartment. Taking the alley that 
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connected Hollis’s apartment to mine, I discovered 
a metro-city cop parked in Hollis’s driveway. He 
was standing outside his car, writing something on 
a notepad. He gave me a curious look and 
motioned. 

“You live here?” he asked. 

“No, there,” I said, pointing to my apartment, 
which was rising up from behind a shed. 

“You know this guy named Hollis?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, if you see him,” he said, walking up to 
me, “tell him to call me.” 

For a moment I thought he was going to give 
me the paper so I could personally deliver it to 
Hollis, but instead, all he wanted to do was check 
me out. He was a young cop, in his late twenties at 
best. I felt a close kinship to him. He reminded me 
of my cousin Louis back home. Louis was a deputy 
sheriff for a small precinct. All his life he wanted to 
make it big in the movies, but he never left his 
sleepy town. It made me wonder about the cop. Did 


he have the same dreams? Did he grow up in a 
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sleepy town with sleepy days and sleepy nights all 
wrapped into one? I fumbled on my way and 
arrived at my oasis. 

From my kitchen window, I watched the cop 
back up and drive away. He made it a point to 
cruise past my apartment. He even looked up at 
me, in that way people do when they know you are 
on to them. Then, as soon as he was gone, I shifted 
and hurried to the bedroom. From that window, I 
could see Hollis’s front porch. Something was taped 
to the door. It was the note from the secure 
notepad. I could see it move, ever so gently, in the 
afternoon breeze. Oh, Hollis, I thought. What have 


you done? What have you done now? 
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Chapter 4 


THE LAYOUT 


Compared to my dorm room, my apartment 
was a Suite, but it was also a haphazard salvage from 
an earlier time. A local, a wise old sage, a pilgrim of 
the Park named Jim, had told me that it was 
originally a one-story home, built by a sailor who 
had returned to Nashville after the Korean War. In 
the 70’s a fire, had so badly damaged the interior 
that the sailor moved out, rebuilt what was left, and 
placed it on the market, and there it sat idle for 
many years, and then in the mid-80’s, it was rented 
by an artist who immediately began having wild 
parties and dressing as a woman. It absolutely 
floored me. I could imagine it all: the parties, the 
smell of paint, the crazy drugs Nashville was 
famous for in that time, and in some circles, still is. 
I laughed very loudly when I told Casey about it, 
and she offered to drive me to the Goodwill on 


Charlotte and purchase for me my own private 
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wardrobe so I, too, on nights when the moon was 
full, could catch the mysterious energy set loose by 
the muses on the shepherds so many, many years 
ago. 

Old Jim had all kinds of stories about the 
place. Shortly after the painter was forced to vacate, 
on account of some very salacious activities Jim did 
not divulge, the apartment was rented out to a 
roving band of tricksters who modeled their lives 
off the Greek philosopher Aristippus who is most 
noted for his statement: “Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for tomorrow we die.” 

These guys were modern day hedonists, and 
they did everything they could to make it known. 
On week nights, they threw wild parties. On 
weekends, they threw wild parties. On Sundays, 
they threw parties, especially on Sundays, which 
was their downfall. It seemed that nothing was 
sacred to these wild youth. According to Jim, it all 
came crashing down in the midst of a party when 
one of the strangers in the crowd had somehow 


managed to climb to the top of a nearby church 
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and remove a loudspeaker used in chiming the 
bells. Then, with the stealth of an alley cat, the 
person had managed to mount the speaker to the 
porch and began blasting circus music to the entire 
neighborhood. It was awful, and it was also a school 
night. By the time the cops showed up, the party 
had turned into a full-scale backyard brawl. Beers 
were chucked, a few cops were taken down, and 
never again, it was vowed, would a group like that 
be allowed to rent in the Park. A vow was even 
taken to secretly stop any attempt of the like, but if 
it worked, Jim had no clue. He was one who did not 
pry. What folks did was their business, he thought, 
as long as it did not bother him. It was what he 
referred to as a “triumph of good taste over 
decadence,” something he had been told by a 
former mayor when he worked for the city. That 
stuck with me, and I told Casey, who did nothing 
but roll her eyes and ask, “You don’t believe that, do 
you?” But, I did, and I wanted to believe them all. 

I wanted to believe every story I was told 


about the place. I wanted to imagine that between 
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the painters, the poets, the carpenters, the couples, 
and the whatevers, that some now- famous writer 
had managed to slip in unannounced. I wanted to 
believe the dream that this unknown son had 
thumbed a ride from the sherbet coast of 
California, where the girls are always tan and the 
salt is felt before it is tasted, and had been dropped 
off in the humid, stifling heat of the south, 
somewhere near the shores of the Mississippi and 
close to the border of Memphis. I wanted to see this 
sojourner with his long, shaggy, beach-bleached 
hair flapping in the wind and slapping his cheeks 
and being constantly pulled from his lips as he 
tossed all his cares to the wind for this place he had 
heard about all his life. I wanted to see him walking 
up the stairs, standing on the little porch that gave 
me shelter for a cup of warm coffee, and I wanted 
to watch him breathe a sigh of relief as he came to 
the illustrious conclusion that he had finally made 
it. Was he real? Maybe, maybe not, but I had been 
uptown with Hollis a few times on Music Row. I 


had met his friends, the songwriters who spent 
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their days in foggy rooms and their nights in 
sobering bars, all for that same, wonderful, gear 
wrenching epiphany. Wow. What a thought. 

The folks back home, though, had never seen 
a place like this. The apartment was really 
something else. Even when I called home and tried 
to describe it, nobody could imagine what I was 
talking about. It had to be seen. The floors were 
hardwood and polished to a sock-sliding polish. 
Just getting up from the couch and walking to the 
kitchen could be a hazard, but it was worth every 
shimmy. The sailor had done a fine job, and what 
he had not finished, later owners had. 

The apartment had three rooms: the living 
room, the kitchen, and the bedroom. Each one was 
modest in size, but very inviting. The kitchen was 
equipped with refurbished cabinets, which I 
assumed were from the 50’s and probably original. 
A long counter top was beneath the cabinets and 
covered in speckled Formica that reminded me of 
fruit cake. It was made all the more attractive and 


useful by a single, porcelain, sink basin. From this 
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vantage point, and through a window facing north, 
I could look out over the alley and well beyond 
Richland Park. I could even see the library where 
Casey worked, and in the distance, see cars passing 
on Interstate 40. If I turned to my right, I could 
look east, through another window, and see Hollis’s 
apartment, and separating us was a small shed that I 
was told I could use for storage but never had. 
Everything in the apartment was painted 
either white or a shade of blue. The kitchen 
cabinets were white. The trim was light blue. The 
living room was painted white, but the trim was 
light blue. The bedroom was painted white and the 
trim was light blue. Only the bathroom, which by 
my standards was better than most since it had an 
actual tiled shower, complete with flowers and what 
not, was painted a shade of blue, darker than the 
rest of the apartment. In fact, the color was more 
grey than blue, and not only had Casey pointed this 
out to me but also Hollis, who found it to be a 
rather odd thing to have in a house so organized. 


He brought it up over tacos one night. 
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“Why’s your bathroom painted a different 
color?” he asked, crunching down into a hard 
tortilla chip. 

“I don’t know. It just is.” 

“You know, that’s odd. I’d repaint it.” 

“Well, I can’t. My lease won’t let me.” 

“Now, that’s some bullshit.” 

And that was that. He stood up and walked 
away. He went outside, began smoking a cigarette, 
and started complaining about my passive 
aggressive behavior. It was just like that. That was 
Hollis, a man full of quick questions, answers, and 
replies that could easily turn into rants. 

With this in mind, I walked to the kitchen and 
took one look out the window. The note was still 
there, waiting to be read. I then turned and looked 
out over the sink. Casey was in that library, 
probably helping some person sound out vowels or 


read the paper. In a few hours, I would know. 
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Chapter 5 


BACK TO WRITING 


“So, what are you going to write? — something 
good, I hope.” 

It was a question but also an expectation. 
High hopes are placed on those too proud or too 
stupid to carry out the wishes of their teachers. My 
degree was not the best nor the worst, but it had 
been paid for, half by a scholarship and the rest by 
a trust fund that had been left to me by my 
grandfather. At the age of fourteen, he left his 
home in Iowa and traveled east to the northern 
factories. There, he had worked for the car 
factories, and Professor Rollins knew it. We talked 
about it. He and I had a kinship. Professor Rollins’ 
father had worked the steel mills of Wisconsin, and 
his before that had dug the coal that fueled the 
furnaces. At first, he was skeptical of my attempt to 
write. He would always question me after class and 


make a point to constantly remind me of the valor 
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of a solid education, but inside, deep inside, I could 
tell he, too, had his problems with it all. As a 
professor, he was a sage, well-read, kind, and always 
there for his students, but he was also a radical. 
During the 80’s, he had become all wrapped up in 
controversies surrounding particular student 
unions. Oh, the stories he had. They were crazy, 
nuts, and out there. However, he was still on my 
side, just in a different way. So the question did not 
fall on deaf ears. 

“I want to write a story that will mean 
something,” I replied. 

My words brought a smile to his face, but I 
wonder what he would say now, seeing me here, in 
this beautiful apartment, nestled in the safety and 
security of a warm community. No doubt he would 
have a laugh, as he often did when any student 
would ramble on about what great things would be 
achieved once freedom had set in. Yet, what one 
sought and what one found were too entirely 
different things, and he knew it. His smile was 


always friendly and his words were always useful, 
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but a man like Professor Rollins was complex, to 
the say the least. He never gave straightforward 
answers, unless required to. You always had to 
reflect on what he said, and as I looked across the 
room at my overpriced hunk of shit, get-one-and- 
you-too-will-be able-to-do-anything laptop, I 
thought about this and so much more that I hoped 
would never slip from my aging mind. 

I was just preparing to sit down when there 
was a knock at my door. I turned. Damn. It was 
Charles, a guy who always bragged and never came 
by, unless he wanted something. Unlike Hollis, 
Charles was a one hundred percent pothead who 
fancied himself as a playboy who drank only the 
finest liquors, beers, wines, etc., etc. He was a trust 
fund baby. His main goal in life, his only reason for 
rising to his feet every day, was to get laid and was 
of the astute opinion that if you did not, he was 
somehow better. Casey may have thought Hollis 
was uncouth, but Charles was downright disgusting. 
He was everything that a woman wanted, and 


everything she did not need. To me, he was like 
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those animals that play sick and then spring to life 
when a helpful soul comes to rescue them. I wanted 
to work, but when Charles came by I was stuck with 
him. 

“What’s up, Big Dog?” he said, opening the door, 
slapping his hands and giving them a rub. He had a 
smile, the kind of smile that meant he was itching 
to tell me something. He wanted to brag. I should 
have locked the door. 

“Tm trying to type,” I replied. 

“Oh, well,” he said with a pause, “I can come 
back.” And, like that, he was gone. As fast as he had 
appeared, Charles had vanished. 

Normally, I would not have believed him, but 
it was too easy. He just left. I returned to my 
concentration, and before I could press my first 
letter in what would have to be a long list to come if 
I was to ever finish anything resembling a novel, it 
happened. I heard talking. It was coming from the 
alley. It was low and muffled, but began to peak. I 
walked to the kitchen and looked out the window. It 
was Charles, and he had found a friend, a girl I had 
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seen in the neighborhood but had never spoken to. 
She looked like a snob. Casey had even said it. 
Charles liked snobs and was all over her. Snobs 
meant money and a boost of self-esteem. This one 
came with a walking companion, a large Irish setter 
that looked as surprised to see Charles as Charles 
did in seeing it. Together, Charles and the snob 
made one hell of a pair, minus the poor pup that 
had to wait on this imitation couple. 

My first impulse was to scream. I wanted to 
bang my fist on the window and shout, but I would 
not do it. I refused to be that person. I refused to be 
like Hollis. I had seen him blow up into an awful fit, 
at no more than a passing car with a loud muffler. 
Once he became so angry at the neighbor’s dog that 
he slammed a beer bottle down, and it shattered. 
Casey was not a witness to this, but I told her about 
it. She simply shook her head and said nothing. 
This I kept in my mind as my anger boiled. I 
lowered my head and took a deep breath. Time was 


wasting. Time was wasting. 
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Chapter 6 


LATER THAT DAY WITH THE ALLEY BUMS 


Shortly after Charles moved on with his 
strolling deb, I began writing, and what writing it 
was. In the true fashion of Fitzgerald, it was tragedy 
and rebound. My main character was a young, wily 
fellow who moved to the big city to find his weight 
in gold. He opened a sandwich shop and then met 
the wonderful and delightful future miss. After 
preparing a very delicious pastrami with extra 
mayonnaise and tons of black olives, he was able to 
woo her off her feet. Then, without even trying, he 
managed to make her angry at every chance. 

This brazen chap, for all he was worth, was 
trying to win her over, while at the same time 
trying to keep the landlord’s daughter happy. It was 
a mix, and he was in the blender. All he could do 
was work hard and watch it unfold. This kept him 
hopping, one minute making sandwiches for happy 


children, and the next, making a plea for sympathy, 
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only because his wandering eye loved women too 
much to look at only one. 

Like many who find themselves on the ladder 
of success, he was his own worst enemy, a dashing 
young man with wit, smarts, and looks that could 
charm the most beautiful woman. Nothing was like 
him. Nothing. People came to the sandwich shop 
expecting the same, day in and day out. It was a 
story about repetition and examined that great 
mystery of order that humans long to have over 
their chaotic surroundings. At least, that was what I 
was trying for. 

It was only the beginning, and as I typed, I felt 
more and more comfortable with the way it was 
going. I was well into three pages, when the sound 
of a less frightening crew caught my attention and 
dragged me away to the sneaky window that helped 
me to spy. There, below, in the alley, was a band of 
men that I had affectionately named the alley 
bums. They were a wonderful sight, and though 
many in the neighborhood pretended not to 


understand them, I found them to have more in 
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common with reality than reality itself. 

Combined, they made three, and I only knew 
one of them by name. He was the only one who 
spoke and did so for the other two, but I found 
them to be a pleasant break from the lazy day. 

Ralph, who professed his name to be Ralph, 
was a tall, slinky character, who for whatever 
reasons, found it necessary to wear a failing trench 
coat, even in heart of the hot and hellish summer. 
He was the spitting image of the stereotypical bums 
you see in New York. His face was tired and dirty, 
sprinkled in with whiskers, and lined with creases 
of knowledge. He was missing a few of his teeth, the 
ones that matter, the front ones, and you could tell 
that he was not born a bum. He had earned it. 
Nashville is full of Ralph’s, especially near 16th and 
17th Avenues, otherwise known as Music Row, 
where Hollis worked. They came to the city looking 
to make it big, and the first place they would start 
trudging off to are these two streets, which in their 
minds is hallowed ground worth remembering. I 


had heard Hollis rant about it on more than one 
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occasion. “It’s all they know,” he would remind me. 
“It’s all they came for. Forget the bars. Forget the 
broads. Forget whatever you have heard or been 
told. They come to get discovered. That’s it, and 
when they find that the doors are locked, and the 
keys have all been stashed away in Brentwood, they 
panic and drop. And, then,” he would pause, “we 
find them.” 

I would rest on that thought, with my lips 
quivering, and like the odd kid in a 50’s movie, beg 
for an answer. 

“Where?” I would ask. 

“Everywhere! You name it. The poor bastards 
have no place to go. They’re broke and wounded.” 

“Will any make it?” I asked, sure for answer of 
the same. 

“Maybe, but who the hell cares? They’re bums 
to begin with.” 

Hollis would say this, and I would cringe. It 
was cold, too damn cold. It was like the horse out to 
pasture story, and I wanted to add it to my own for 


some proverbial, moral lesson, but I would get to 
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that later, and how was unknown. For the moment, 
though, my attention turned back to three wise 
men standing outside my window and pilfering 
through my trash. 

The next to the tallest man could have passed 
for Ralph’s brother, and for all I knew, he was. He, 
too, wore a trench coat and was missing a few teeth, 
but his hair was a bright red, and he never looked 
up. Ralph looked up, and so, too, did the other one, 
who was the shortest of the three. 

Ah, the short one. What a kind soul he had. 
He was pleasant on a Sunday morning. He would 
smile big and bright, and unlike Ralph and his 
surrogate brother, he had all his teeth and combed 
his hair proper, as if he had somewhere to be at all 
hours of the day. To me, he looked like an elf, a real 
elf, the kind of person you could imagine making a 
wooden train and hobbling around a wood shop in 
big, floppy shoes too cumbersome for a person of 
his size and stature. 

Casey had a theory on why the short one was 


allowed to retain a familiarity with the world of the 
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civil. She theorized that the shortest one had a 
physiological advantage because he had the 
appearance of being timid, but also cute. She based 
this theory off something she had seen on 
television but could not recall the name. The 
principle was simple. Cuteness keeps one from 
getting his face smashed in. Of course, there was no 
way to prove she was right, but she felt right, and 
that was all that mattered. She always said she 
would ask her professors about it and look it up at 
the library but never did. But, then again, why 
would it matter? 
The three men caused us no problems, and, in turn, 
we did the same for them. Casey even separated 
her cans. She placed them in a separate bag so they 
would not have to dig. I did not. I should, I thought. 
I will, I concluded. 

Happy to see them as I was, I walked out to 
my porch and peered out. 

“What the hell!” I shouted, in a joking 
manner. 


Ralph saw me and stopped. The others kept 
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digging. This was their routine. This is what they 
always did. Ralph would speak for the group, and 
the other two would keep on working. What a trick 
it was. No doubt they had learned this from being 
run off from too many places that had no pity. It 
made me sad. Ralph smiled. 

“Mornin’,” he said. 

“It’s afternoon, Ralph.” I replied. 

“Really?” he asked, looking up and sniffing the 
wind. “Yeah, I think you’re up on that,” he 
concluded, waving his finger about and returning to 
the hunt. 

It was all I could do to keep from laughing, 
and had I been a drinker, I would have tossed them 
a bottle for their journey, but all I could do was 
what I could. I stared for a few more moments and 
then turned to saunter back inside to the comfy 
confines of my blue oasis. 

Poor old Ralph and the alley bums, I thought, 
plopping back down in front of my computer. Here 
I sit, trying to write, and out there they are, trying 


to survive. Man, what a bunch we would make. 
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Chapter 7 


OFF FOR A WALK 


It was almost that time. Casey would be 
getting off work, and she would have stories to 
share about her day. I, too, would have one about 
my writing, and like the pretentious fool I was, I 
wanted to rehearse what I would say. This thought 
alone was enough to persuade me to take a walk. 
So, I boarded up and walked out the door. Then, 
with the affirmation that life was something to be 
cherished and not wasted, I pushed off into the 
alleys and side streets that made up Sylvan Park. 

My goal was simple. I would walk south and 
arrive at the golf course. This is where we would 
meet, not the golf course proper but a maintenance 
shed and little league ball field that sat off to the 
side. This is where I first met Casey. She was resting 
on a sand pile, reading a book, and taking in the 
sun. I will never forget. She was wearing a pair of 


white shorts and a dainty, pink tank top. It was a 
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fine day, a bright day, and there was little to no 
humidity. I approached, and she looked up. It was 
amazing. She was all tan and movie-like. 

“Hello,” I said. 

“Hey,” she replied. 

And that was that. The conversation started. I 
learned about her life, and she learned about mine. 
I learned about her reasons for being in Nashville 
and that she was attending college to be a social 
worker, and that she was taking the summer off to 
catch up on some reading and other things one 
loses track of while going to college. And when she 
learned about mine, she laughed, but not in a way 
that was insulting or disgusting. She laughed out of 
surprise and wonder. She was an avid reader and 
knew the biographies of great writers who had 
done just that, thrown caution to the wind for self- 
discovery. She said it was a calling, the writer’s 
calling, and I never questioned her claim, but the 
mere fact that I was experiencing it and was not 
aware of it was so interesting to her that she latched 


onto me and would not let me go, and she wanted 
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to know more and more about me. 

We talked for hours, and while talking, the 
light of the bright, beautiful day started to dim, and 
the shadow of dusk cloaked us. The blue canopy 
stretched out until it became amber to the west and 
purple to the east. Casey’s eyes began to glow. A 
man on a golf cart rode past, waving, and I smiled. 
Casey turned to me and stared. She gave a little 
shrug and closed her book. Then, standing, she 
dusted off her bottom and said she needed to be 
going but wanted to meet back up. That started the 
whole thing. I had made a new friend, possibly my 
best, and as we walked back to Casey’s apartment, 
the sprinklers on the golf course began to spurt and 
spray their sprites of water, shooting into the 
orange sun and tracing the silhouettes of remaining 
golfers who were trying to get in the last of their 
games. 

“They are our clicking friends,” I said, making 
reference to the sound of the sprinklers, tap, tap, 
tapping away. 

Casey smiled and tucked her head. She did 
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this when she was being coy, and, oh, how she did it 
well. I just dreamed. I dreamed of our doing this 
forever, lounging about from place to place, one 
right after the other, and as I walked along to meet 
her on this, another fine day, I continued to dream 
of this wild, poetic dream. It was a moment I shared 
with the world, and before I knew, before I could 
even realize it, I was practically jogging, and it was 
not until I stumbled and nearly fell, that I became 
aware of the fact. 

I slowed. I paced myself. I took one good look 
around me and saw that a lady was watching. I had 
never seen her before. She must have thought I was 
on something because she did not laugh and did 
not smile. She just stared and gave me one of the 
coldest looks I had ever received. As I walked away, 
it occurred to me that not everyone is as 
understanding as Casey, which was not good, but a 
fact of life, and one that I would, no doubt, learn 
time and time again in my “writer’s” calling. 

To this fair lady, though, I bid adieu, and like 


a real ass, I gave her a salute, a real two finger off 
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the brow see ya later. This made her snub her nose 
and walk away. Wow! She was gone, and I was free, 
free to walk and cherish the walk, and as my feet 
left the trusty pavement of Elkins Avenue and 
crossed over to 47th, I found myself once again in a 
very upbeat tempo. 

Ahead of me was Nevada, and a street over, 
down 46th which turned to Murphy, was the a little 
convenience store where I sometimes stopped to 
purchase snacks. The owner was a younger guy in 
his thirties. He always listened to the radio and 
sometimes had his baby son with him. He would 
pick the boy up and use the register. It was great. 
The baby would coo and ca and go on while his 
gracious daddy would take the change of a doling 
patron. I often wondered where they lived. The 
store looked as if it had an apartment, and 
sometimes the mother would show up from the 
back. I wondered if they lived in the back of this 
fine little store. I had no clue, but what I did know 
was that Casey would be thirsty. So I turned onto 


Nevada, sauntered over to 46th, and made my way 
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south to the store. There, I would do my business. 

When I arrived, the parking lot was empty, 
minus an antique car from the 60’s. It was painted 
lime green and looked original. Nearby, on a lazy 
porch, a group of young men was relaxing. The car 
belonged to them. They were talking, smoking, and 
one of them had an acoustic guitar. They were a 
Nashville band, the new trend of young hipsters 
trying to re-live the glory days when payola was 
king and the music was a gift from the record label 
gods. They were a product of the digital age. They 
were all wearing thin style flannels, short sleeved, 
mother-of-pearl button ups, and their hair was 
shoulder length. In addition, they were dressed in 
dark pants and bright tennis shoes, and they were 
ironic. I had been out a few times with Hollis to 
check out these fellows and others like them. I was 
not impressed. The music was all the same, a mix 
of acoustic, organ, and happy-go-lucky stuff. One 
night, I told Hollis I was bored and wanted to leave. 
He grinned. 

“You don’t like it?” he asked. 
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“Nope.” 

“Well, me, neither, but that guy up there 
knows his stuff. I want to listen a little longer.” 

Hollis did, and I was even more bored. 

Still, these young men were pleasant, and 
they motioned me over. 

“We see you around here a lot,” one of them 
said. “You play in a band?” 

“No,” I replied, “I write.” 

“What you writing?” asked another. 

I had to think. What was I writing? Should I 
tell them about the story about the guy and the 
sandwich shop? “I’m not sure,” I replied. 

It was perhaps the stupidest thing I could 
have said. An unsure artist is a sorry soul. They 
instantly lost interest, and as I walked away and 
continued to the store, I felt bad for thinking what I 
did about their music. They were probably gearing 
up for a show, and I was walking to a store. Any real 
writer, I thought, would be back at his apartment, 
plugging away, churning out a draft, but here I was, 


walking to the store to pick up candy and what not. 
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I immediately hesitated, and for a moment I 
thought about turning and marching back to my 
apartment, but that, too, would be stupid. It would 
be giving in to a whim, and I did not want to go my 
entire life giving in to whims. I had seen people 
back home do that when they felt challenged by 
life. They would readjust at a moment’s notice, 
only to find themselves just as confused and 
desperate at a later stage. I was challenged, but 
desperate I was not. I would make up for lost time 


later. 
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Chapter 8 


UPON OUR MEETING 


What the luck. Somebody had called a ball 
game. By the time Casey arrived, there were little 
leaguers all over the place. It was a t-ball game, and 
parents were trying their best to get their future 
baseball boys and girls into professional batting 
mold, but, oh, what a job. One little guy, a sandy- 
headed, tough son-of-joe, was swinging his bat 
every which way but in the right direction. His 
father, being the kind sort that he was, had pulled 
his son to the side and was placing the ball on a 
practice stand in the hopes that he might achieve 
the prodigy he had always wanted. However, and to 
my amazement, the little guy swung, whacked his 
pop up beside the head, and the man began 
cussing. It was awful and quite a sight. The mother 
came rushing up, the father threw the bat down, 
and the boy went sobbing to his mother’s 


comforting, angelic bosom. I laughed, but Casey 
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nudged me and reminded me of my manners. 

“Don't,” she said, and I stopped. 

This was the life. Casey beside me, a ball 
game in front of me, and all around me a 
wonderful community had come together for a 
warm, sunny afternoon of laughs and joy. Yes, I was 
happy. 

Casey had brought with her a book. I handed 
her a bottle of water and some chips that I 
purchased from the little store. She open the bag, 
flipped to a page, and chomped a chip before 
pressing on to read a few lines. 

“I won't read it all,” she said, leaning in and 
rolling her eyes, “but enough for you to get the 
point.” 

And I did. It was a story about a guy who was 
homeless in Baltimore. Why Baltimore? I had no 
idea, but the story was about this guy who was 
homeless on account of a rare eating disorder that 
forced him to buy everything in sight and jack his 
credit. This poor guy was so badly in debt that he 


had no choice but to go homeless. It was sad, very 
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sad, and as she read I could do nothing but think 
about the writer. What a poor, pathetic mess he 
must have been, writing about a fat guy and his 
inability to not eat. 

“Who the hell would write this?” I asked. 
“Does this serve a purpose?” 

Casey stopped reading. She popped another 
chip. “It’s just a story,” she replied. “Don’t get so...” 
She waved her hands about. 

It could have been a fight, our first, but I 
never wanted to fight with Casey, so I relaxed, and 
she continued to read. About this time, only a 
minute or so later to be exact, a ball escaped over 
the fence and landed beside us. Casey picked it up 
and examined it. She made a funny face, threw 
down the boring book, and stood. Then, with a 
strong arm she gave the ball an overhanded pitch 
that sent the ball back over the fence, back over the 
waiting parents, and off, off, into the outfield, which 
was not that big because it was a little league field. 
But still, I was impressed. 


“Look at you,” I said. 
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Casey smiled and sat back down. She picked 
up the book and started to read. 

“The Hometown Champs,” she said, without 
care. “I was pitcher for two years. And we didn’t 
play no girl ball,” she continued, “if you want to 
know.” 

My heart began to pound. My happy meter 
shot to red. Casey was a winner through and 
through. She continued to read but soon found the 
book to be too much. 

“I can’t do this here,” she said. “It’s too blah- 
blah-blah depressing.” 

She closed the book and kicked back. The ball 
game was now underway, and her attention had 
been captured by the shouts and cheers. The entire 
field was in a commotion and people sat on 
benches, wiggling about, and from the way they 
were wiggling about, one would have thought it was 
the game to end all games. A man stood kicking the 
fence, while another yelled to a red-headed kid 
who was kicking the dirt. Casey just lay there, 


stretched out, with no care but to watch. And I, sat, 
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with legs tucked and hands clinched and let my 
eyes dance over her. She was so beautiful, so 
perfect. If I were a Greek sculptor, I would ask her 
to pose. She noticed me staring and grinned. 

“Boys,” she said, softly. 

This was a cue and affirmation, no doubt, she 
had learned to ward off eager advances, but she had 
nothing to fear with me, and she knew it. I was 
simply admiring. She coyly repositioned, and I did, 
too. Something began crawling up my back, and I 
started to claw and slap at it. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Casey. 

“I don’t know,” I replied. “Something is 
crawling up my back.” 

Casey looked behind me, and without 
hesitation, lifted my shirt. 

“Ants!” 

“What?” 

I jerked and leapt to my feet as though I had 
been prodded with a prodding poker, and before I 
knew it, my shirt was off and Casey was wiping my 


back. She was laughing hysterically, and people 
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were looking at me with an odd curiosity. 

“They are all over you!” laughed Casey. 

She wiped and wiped, and I felt like a fool. 

“Damn this sand pile,” I said, in a low, gruff 
tone. 

“Oh, it’s not that bad,” said Casey, her wipes 
now settling into a gentle rhythm. 

Nearby, a very attractive housewife caught 
my eye. She was sitting next to what must have 
been her daughter. Oh, the two were a pair, darling 
babe and darling mom. The daughter was busy 
watching the game, but the mother was busy 
watching me. Casey looked up and saw her 
desperate gaze. 

“I think I got them all,” said Casey. 

“Really?” 

My question was followed by a quick once- 
over of the sand pile and myself. Casey picked up 
her book, and I grabbed the chips and water. She 
was ready to leave, as was I. The night was surely 
approaching. The sun was going down. In a few 


hours, Casey would slip off into sweet, sweet 
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slumber, and I would be left alone, to think and 
ponder on all that was happening in my life and 


what was yet to come. 
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Chapter 9 


ON OUR WAY TO CASEY’S 


I thought Casey wanted to go home, but I was 
wrong. She wanted to take a stroll through the 
neighborhood. She wanted to talk and giggle. So we 
went back to her apartment, a nice place located 
near the golf course and part of a much larger 
complex. There, we found her roommate Beth 
resting on the couch, in shorts, legs tucked, wearing 
a long t-shirt that covered most of her body, and 
half-way through a nightly knit. She was watching a 
television show, a rerun no less, and knitting away 
on a winter scarf, despite its being hot and muggy 
outside. I had seen others, girls in coffee shops and 
under trees, knitting away on scarfs and tapping 
their toes to some imagined beat. Beth did this a 
lot. She lived on a monthly stipend that covered 
her rent and other expenses. All she had to do was 
stay in college and graduate within five years. Like 


Casey, she was taking the summer off, and she 
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spent her time doing little things like this. It floored 
me. With the money and what not, she could have 
traveled and gone places, but she did this. Beth sat 
on the couch and knitted. I could not keep myself 
from inquiring why. 

“What’s up with that?” I asked, in a thuggish, 
inconsiderate way. 

Beth never looked up. She just kept on 
knitting, but she did give me an answer. “Because I 
like to,” she said. 

And that was that. Casey took me by the arm 
and pulled me outside. And there we were, in the 
birth of a new night. To the west were the golf 
course and the amber beacon of prosperity and 
faint images of our clicking friends, thrashing 
streaks of water into the sky like bursts of love for 
the thirsty soil. And ahead, to our purple east, 
north, and all around, was Sylvan Park, our friends, 
our home, our place to be at this given moment, 
with no other place to be. 

Casey knew exactly where she wanted to go. 


She always did, and I just followed. Soon we were 
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walking along Murphy Road. A guy in an expensive 
convertible sped past and almost hit us. I gave him 
the finger, and Casey laughed. Then, the same guy 
came back and stopped. He wanted to apologize, 
and we let him. He said he was in a hurry for a 
dinner date and had no clue where he was going. 
Casey and I just listened. This guy talked so fast that 
simply keeping up with every twist and turn of his 
crazy story deserved a certificate. He ended by 
tossing me his card. He was a record executive 
from New York. He was in town for a meeting and 
had been invited out for dinner, and of all the 
places it could be, this was where it was. I laughed. 
Casey laughed, and the man drove off without even 
asking for directions. Oh, it was great. What a way 
to begin! A few minutes later into our stroll, we saw 
him going into the Park Café. He saw us and 
shouted something, but what was anybody’s guess, 
and we just waved and walked past. 

By now, Casey was laughing and giggling at 
almost everything. The parking lot of Jack’s Market 
was full. McCabe Pub was full. Park Café was full. 
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The place was in a buzz, and what a buzz it was. We 
watched as two young teens tried to park, and in 
the process, they stalled their car. They were 
cussing and screaming, and the entire time they 
had the radio on full blast. It was a nuisance, but it 
was funny, and soon, a lady was yelling at them and 
the music stopped. 

Casey did nothing but laugh. She wanted to 
escape this madness and check out the dog shelter. 
We did. However, all the dogs were hidden from 
view. They were asleep, and Casey pressed her 
head to the window to see one, but it was no use. 
The entire place was dark, and she gave me a sad 
look. 

“We'll come back tomorrow,” I said. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” she said, in a pouting 
stomp. “I couldn’t have one anyway.” 

Casey looked around and found a milk crate. 
A bench it was not, but she made it one and took a 
seat. I dropped down beside her, and there we sat 
for a bit, beneath the large window of the shelter 


and close to the fenders of nice cars. 
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Then, without warning, we heard a loud 
crash. We stood. Across the street, a car had backed 
into a light pole. The pole was still wiggling, and the 
electrical lines were shaking. A man got out of the 
car, and another approached. 

“I bet he’s drunk,” said Casey. 

The other man took the driver’s keys, hopped 
into the damaged car, and sped away. Then, the 
man who had caused the accident hopped into a car 
with a group of people, and they drove off. It was 
nuts. People came from all directions to inspect. 
Casey dusted off her bottom and turned to me. 

“You ready?” she asked. 

We spent the rest of the evening simply 
walking the side streets. Casey told me about her 
day, how she had managed to help a man who was 
missing an eye. He was kind, and she liked him. He 
had fought in World War II and made it out 
without even a scrape, but when he returned home, 
and without any provocation, he was mugged and 
lost his eye. It was sad and a shame. He was a 


grandfather, had two kids of his own, and his wife 
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had recently passed. All he had was the library and 
books, many of which made no sense to him 
because he had trouble reading. 

“Dammit!” I shouted. “I’m going to start 
spending more time in the library. Here I am, 
trying to write, and I never go.” 

“And how is that writing going?” Casey asked. 

“Well, okay,” I stuttered. “I started something 
today.” 

“Something?” The way she asked meant that 
she had no faith. I was always going on about 
writing and never having anything to show for it. 
Casey took me by the arm and pulled me close. It 
felt good. She smelled good. Ah, the life. 

“It’s a story about a guy who owns a sandwich 
shop,” I said. 

“Really?” If it had been a script, she would 
have batted a lash and twirled an umbrella, but it 
was not, and I said nothing. Casey squeezed my 
hand and smiled. 

“Oh, hell,” I said, in a fed up fashion, not 
knowing why she put up with me. “I’m trying. I just 
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can’t think of anything.” 

“You will,” she said. “I have faith.” 

There was a skip in my step when she said 
that. I almost fell down. Here I was, sullen and 
confused and convinced, utterly and completely 
convinced, that I was a failure in the eyes of my 
most precious thing, my reason for prose. I 
chuckled, reached around, and lifted her up. Casey 
squealed and wrapped her arms around my neck. 

A group of housewives emerged from the shadows 
of a side street. As they came into the glow of the 
street lights, they saw us and showed their approval 
with a round of jovial applause. This made Casey 
squeal even louder, and I did a few spins for show, 
before placing her back down on trusty terra firma. 
The roving band of housewives vanished off with 
murmurings and laughs, and Casey and I just stood 
there beneath the lights and stars and all that was 
holy and unfolding. 

She was my angel, and as the air grew silent around 
us, and our thoughts were left to trip, I leaned in 


and pressed my forehead to hers. Oh, this sweet, 
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sweet, beautiful thing in my life. I never wanted to 


let it go. 
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Chapter 10 


HOLLIS IS HOME 


Back at the apartment, Hollis had company, 
and like the sorry sap I was, I could not pass his 
humble dwelling without stopping by. This proved 
to be a mistake. Hollis was drunk. He was moving 
from room to room and swaying from side to side, 
all the while yelling and ranting about the letter 
from the cop. Three songwriters from his company 
were just lying about, listening, and sipping cold 
beers. Every once in a while, after a remark was 
heard that delighted their spirits, they would raise a 
toast and point with fingers in that way that people 
point to show agreement. I was amazed at this 
spectacle and just stood there, in the center of this 
scene, watching Hollis run about as the pickers 
listened. From a window, it must have looked odd. 
Suddenly, Hollis stopped and spun around. 

“That bitch! That bitch!” he shouted. “She 
called the cops!” 
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“I know,” I said, “but it may not have been 
her.” 

“Not her? Not her?” Hollis got into my face. 
Then, he rushed off to the kitchen, and when he 
returned, he was holding the note. “Just look at this 
shit!” 

I did, and it was bad. According to the cop, 
Hollis had broken some law about making threats, 
but not just threats. If the cop wanted to push it, the 
threats could be labeled terrorism, and that made 
Hollis cringe. It made me cringe. It made the whole 
room cringe. 

“This is crazy!” I shouted. “They can’t do this 
to you. This is America!” 

“But they can,” said one of the writers, “and 
that’s why you need to get a good lawyer who deals 
in these sort of things.” 

“Terrorism,” questioned Hollis, “over a dog?” 

“Yup,” replied the songwriter. 

He ended by pointing and giving a wink and 
taking a long drink, which was promptly followed 
by a burp. Hollis was as dumbfounded as could be. 
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He turned to me for solace, but I had none. I had 
no idea of what to do, and as far as I knew, or 
anyone knew, nothing would come of it. I tried to 
console. 

“It looks like they just want you to call. Have 
you called?” 

“No.” 

“Then don't,” said the songwriter. “Call a 
lawyer first.” 

I was growing angry at this. Every time Hollis 
would ask a question, this drunk on the couch 
would open his mouth and give out two cents’ 
worth of nothing. He reminded me of friends I had 
in college who always wanted to change the world, 
but had no place to start. 

“Who the hell are you?” I asked. “How do you 
know so much about this?” 

The drunk stood up. The room became tense. 
He pushed his chest out and took a drink. Hollis 
became nervous. 

“This here is Dave,” Hollis said, scratching his 


head and walking away. “We write together.” 
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I wanted to crawl into a hole. Dave reached 
out and put his hand on my shoulder. He looked 
me dead on and said softly, “Are you religious?” 

“Maybe,” I replied, “yes, maybe, sometimes. I 
don’t know.” 

“It sounds like you do,” he said. “You need,” 
he pointed to the ceiling. I looked up. There was 
nothing there but the ceiling, but Dave, well, he saw 
something. “You need to search for the signs,” he 
said. 

Was this man crazy or just drunk? I started to 
laugh. Hollis shook his head, and I stopped. How 
was it that one minute we were on the verge of fists 
to cuffs and the next in the midst of revelation? I 
had no clue, but I was tired and needed sleep. 

Hollis had taken a seat next to one of the 
writers. He picked up a guitar and began to pluck 
the strings. He had that distant stare I had seen so 
many times before when he was running out of 
things to think. All he could do was pluck the guitar 
and hope that by dawn all this would be over. 


“Tm going home, Hollis,” I said, placing my 


hand on the doorknob. 
Hollis nodded, and I left. 
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Chapter 11 


MORNING 


I was still in a dream when the pounding on 
the door woke me from my slumber. It was too 
early for this. The clock read 5 or 6. I could barely 
make it out. 

“Who is it?” I asked. 

“It’s Hollis. Open up!” 

What a rude way to greet the day. To 
compensate for the hardwood floor, I had placed a 
small rug at the side of the bed, but that proved my 
folly. When I stood, the rug slipped, and I came 
crashing down on my right knee. It hurt like hell. 
Like a hobbled saint, I made my way to the door. 
When I opened it, I found Hollis. He looked 
clammy and pale. 

“You okay?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, and he pushed me out of the 
way. Hollis went straight toward the kitchen. “You 


got any coffee?” 
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“A little. I never drink the stuff. Hey, what’s 
this about?” I asked. 

Hollis was searching the cabinets. He found a 
can and continued, “I’m worried.” 

“About what?” 

“That dog,” he replied. 

He looked bad, real bad. I could tell he had 
been stewing over his fine broth all night. 

“After you left,” he continued, “Dave started 
talking about all the bad things they could do to 
me.” 

“So?” I asked. “What does he know? He was 
drunk, and you were, too.” 

“His father’s a lawyer.” 

“And that makes him an expert?” 

Hollis entered the room. He was tired. Man, 
was he tired. His eyes were dark. His hair was a 
mess. His lifeless expression held me in check. 

“Tm really worried about this.” 

“Well, dammit!” I shouted. “Why did you do 
that? You went around, cursing everything, and 


telling the whole neighborhood.” 
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“I don’t know,” he said, walking back into the 
kitchen. I heard him again, saying softly, “I don’t 
know, and don’t remind me.” 

This made me think. The room became 
silent. For the next several minutes, all that was 
heard were the clanks and clacks from the kitchen 
and the distant moaning of the interstate as 
commuters made their daily journeys to the places 
they called work. 

Hollis reentered saying, “Coffee’s on.” 

“Let’s call the cop,” I said, and we did, right 
after Hollis had a cup of joe and found the note, 
which he had tried to lose but could not. Oh, it was 
sad, but it had to be done. It was the inevitable in 
our morning’s progress. 

The cop wasted no time getting to us. He 
lived close by in Bell Meade. When he arrived, it 
was all serious and what not. He entered the 
apartment on alert, the way cops do, hand on gun, 
neck bent, and eyes inspecting. Hollis was nervous, 
very nervous, and he became stiff as a board when 


the cop finally entered the room. I did the talking. 
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“He’s scared, officer,” I said, respectfully, “and 
he doesn’t know what to do.” 

I could tell this brought a light heart to our 
modest doorstep. The cop took a seat and scooted 
in. I even fetched him a cup of joe. Hollis was still 
nervous, and the cop, for all he was worth, 
unexpectedly told a dirty joke about a guy, a dog, 
and midget. Wow! It was completely out there, and 
Hollis burst into laughter. It was great! And, 
together, we had a hoot and holler before we settled 
down to business. 

According to the cop, Hollis had broken a 
newly created law that hardly anybody knew about 
because A) it was so new and B) so Orwellian it was 
hard to imagine. 

“The dog has rights,” said the cop, “but that’s 
the least of your worries. Apparently, it is or can be 
construed a terrorist threat to shout such a things 
as, ‘I want to kill, maim, injure, wound, destroy, 
harm, shoot, drown, blowup, annihilate, eradicate, 
incinerate, exterminate and/or obliviate, which is 


not actually a word, but is considered so in this 
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case, etcetera, etcetera, near a school, which is over 
there.” He pointed, and then he stopped. It was 
obvious he had rehearsed. It was too smooth. 

Hollis went from pale to ghoulish flour. 

“Are you serious?” I asked. “That sounds a 
little out there.” 

“Do you guys watch television?” asked the 
cop. 

“Well, damn me!” shouted Hollis. “Damn me 
for tryin’. I come here from the middle of nowhere 
to do my thing, and this is what I get. A bullshit 
charge and a hassle. You might as well slap the 
handcuffs on me now. This ain’t America. No, sir, 
not anymore.” He started to pace and repeat over 
and over, “This ain’t America!” 

“It still is America?” I asked. “Isn’t it?” 

The cop focused on Hollis. “Hey! Hey!” he 
shouted. “Calm down. You’ve not been charged 
with anything.” 

“Then why the hassle?” asked Hollis. “You’re 
making a federal case out of this!” 


“No, Im not,” replied the cop, “but you're 
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blowing this out of proportion.” 

He looked at me for sympathy but got none. I 
had seen television. I did know what he was doing. 
He was making a big deal out of this. Hollis may 
have done wrong, but he was no terrorist. For all I 
knew, the guy was a pacifist. He drank all the time. I 
wanted to say this, but I held back. 

The cop stood. He had had enough. There 
was some place more important he had to be. He 
gave Hollis his card and said he would be in touch. 
Hollis said nothing, and I thanked him for coming 
by so early. And, like that, he was gone. 

Hollis ran to the kitchen and waited for the 
car to pull away. 

“A card,” he said, sauntering back into the 
room, “he gave me a card.” 

“He'll be in touch,” I said. 

“Right.” Hollis bolted to the door as though a 
great flame had pushed him but slowed to an 
amusing pause before reaching safety. “Hey,” he 
said, “I need to go uptown, to meet someone, but, 


man,” he shifted and looked around, “I don’t want 
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to drive, not like this. Would you drive me?” 

Poor Hollis, I thought. That life of his was a 
burden. He had stayed up all night and was paying 
the price. I had hoped to spend the day at the 
library but this, but this... It was a summons to the 
surreal. I knew what awaited me up there, on those 
two streets lined with loaned out cars and hyper 
personalities. There would be fiendish men and 
women of all types, and they would be out for 
blood, circling the young and abandoning the old. 

I smiled and replied with a wee bit of 


apprehension, “Okay, but you owe me lunch.” 
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Chapter 12 


A FEW HOURS LATER 


Hollis took a shower, but his car stank. 
Although it was somewhat new, only a few years 
old, it had been ridden for worse. Too much smoke 
and too much beer had taken a toll. The hot, humid 
days of Nashville had done a number. The floor 
was filthy, the seats were damp, and everything was 
sticky. It smelled like a tuna boat, and Hollis was 
fine with it. As we pulled out of the alley, he had a 
stupid look on his face. I gave him the once-over, 
but he just lit a cigarette and continued on, being 
Hollis and being the way he was and probably 
always would be. 

From the alley, we took a left onto Elkins. I 
wanted to cut another left and hit the interstate, but 
Hollis would have none of it. We argued for a 
minute about time and all. Then, he looked at me 
and blew smoke all over my face. 


“I want to stop by Jack’s,” he said. 
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Then it hit me. The guy wanted a drink. In an 
hour or so, it would be noon. People all over the 
city would be trudging from their offices and 
sneaking out of their cubicles for a slice of pie, but 
not this man, not Hollis. He would be well on his 
way to whatever it was he could conjure up in his 
writers mind. This made me mad. Here I struggled 
to write down only the simplest of words and 
reason while staying sober and not falling prey to 
the weary hardships of life and all it seems to not 
have, and all this creature beside me had to do was 
get up, gulp, and vomit. It made me sick. I wanted 
to scream. I did, and in the process, wrenched the 
steering wheel. Hollis took a deep drag and watched 
me do all this. Then he spoke. 

“You have something on your mind,” he said, 
very calmly and smooth. “I have something on my 
mind, too. That cop, that bitch, that guy over there 
has something on his mind. Everyone has 
something on his, her, or their minds. You need to 
relax. In a few minutes, you will be where it all 


happens, and they, meaning him, her, or they, will 
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not be able to take this day away from you. Not 
him, her, or them,” he said, pointing. “You will be 
free. You will be educated.” 

Oh, to have seen my sweet, pitiful face. All 
this had been revealed to me. If Shakespeare had 
been in the back, even he would have asked for 
some. Hollis said all that, and just fell back. I was 
amazed. Where did it come from? 

46th gave way to Murphy, and the car veered 
left and leaned a bit to the curvature of the road. 
Hollis did, too, but soon regained his footing. 

“Hey,” he said, gripping the door as if he was 
going to bail on some passing bozo. “Pull in here.” 

Before I could make the spot, Hollis jumped 
out. The tiny parking lot in front of Jack’s had only 
a few cars, but a coed, out for a walk with her dog, 
gave me the eye. She was wearing a blue top, nice 
shorts, and huge, dark sunglasses. Her hair was 
pulled back. This made her look like a snob. At any 
moment, I expected Charles to appear and break it 
up, but she just stood there, staring, and the odd 
thought went through my mind that maybe she 
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was blind, and I was mistaken. It was not me she 
was looking at, but everything. Maybe she smelled 
Hollis’s car. Maybe she was waiting for someone. 
Who knew? Casey was the only girl in my life that I 
understood. Ever since I had moved to the city I 
had tried to figure out Nashville girls, but it was no 
use. I was too poor and too idle for wild spirits who 
needed flight. As Hollis had pointed out, I had 
something on my mind, but what? What was it that 
made me want to stay in this place and live 
amongst the dreamers and the alley bums who so 
desperately wanted to start the race but had no 
place to kneel? I held to this thought for a moment, 
but only a few. Hollis returned, clutching a sack to 
his chest. He had a big smile on his face and 
nodded to the girl. She pushed off. Hollis opened 
the door and sat down. 

“What a bitch,” he said, pulling out a beer. “I 
bet she lets that dog shit in everybody’s yard. 
Probably our yard!” he yelled out, in the hopes that 
she would hear us. 


“Have you not learned anything?” I asked. 
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“Completely,” replied Hollis, “now, drive.” 

It was hard to stay mad at Hollis, but it was 
easy to become that way. To top off the horrible 
stench of the car, Hollis did, what was to me, the 
unthinkable. In the glove box, he carried a small 
bottle of green juice. The bottle had no label. It had 
no instructions and no warning. Hollis opened the 
bottle, tapped a few drops into his beer, gave the 
can a shake, and then, without a care, tossed back a 
drink. Ahead of us was a metro-cop, shooting radar. 
How he missed us was amazing. We were almost off 
Murphy and close to getting on West End. I was 
angry at this. 

“Did you see that cop?” I asked. 

“Where?” 

“Back there.” 

“No, no, no, I didn't,” replied Hollis, looking 
over his shoulder in a bewildered, confused way. 
He turned back to me and settled. “Well,” he 
continued, “he’s not coming.” 

I checked the rear view mirror. What a stupid 


thing to do. Hollis was already in hot water, and I 
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could just hear the call now. My poor folks would 
have been heartbroken. I was not a drinker or drug 
taker. They knew this, and I would not want them 
thinking I was. In an attempt to ease over 
compassion, I tried to explain this to Hollis. He 
listened, but I could tell his thoughts were 
somewhere else. Hollis was not on the same plane 
as the rest of the world. Not even the sorry cop who 
talked to us earlier would have a chance. Hollis had 
been my neighbor for several months, and even I 
could not understand the logic that was his. 

“Which way?” I asked. 

We were coming up on the intersection 
where Murphy Road attached itself to West End 
Avenue. The traffic was thick, as it always was. West 
End divided the city and led straight into metro. It 
was one of those roads, those obstacle courses that 
could take you to and from all the places you had to 
be in order to be official. Hollis looked puzzled. 

“Well?” I asked. 

A gas station on the right-hand corner made 


sure a decision would have to be made and soon. 
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Cars wanted in. Cars wanted out. The drivers would 
cut you off and not care. Hollis pointed to the right, 
and I merged over. 

“Take the Forty,” he said. “It will be quicker.” 

As I was, a car sped up on my rear and almost 
hit me. Hollis did not see this, but I flinched and 
slapped the wheel. 

“What’s wrong with you?” he asked. “First, it’s 
the cop, and now it’s this. What is wrong with you? I 
want to know.” 

“I hate driving in this town,” I said. 

“Well, that’s not my fault,” replied Hollis. 
“Maybe you should have stayed home. I’m not the 
one who asked you to move to Nashville.” 

It was a low blow. It made me sad and angry 
at the same time. Hollis could see this, and he took 
back his words. 

“I’m sorry, man,” he said. “You’re cool in my 
book. The traffic is bad. I hate it, too. Just relax. 
Soon we'll be where it all happens, and none of this 
will matter. I mean, it will still matter, but not like 


this. Youll see.” 
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I turned to look at him. Hollis was grinning, 
and his hair was all messed up from the wind and 
what not. Wow! Did he look haggard. An unlit 
cigarette dangled from his lips, and he, this poor 
soul from a wonderful place, just kept looking at 
me, holding that grin and taking all that I was into 
his mind. It must have been spinning. I was 
wondering if he would write a song about all this. I 
was wondering this, and he just grinned as if he 
knew what I was thinking. I wanted to ask if he 
knew, but I did not. Instead, I simply smiled back 


and prepared for whatever he had in store. 
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Chapter 13 


WHERE HOLLIS WORKED 


Somehow we managed to make it to Music 
Row. Hollis had me stop at a gas station off of 2lst 
Avenue for cigarettes, but when he got back into 
the car, he had more beer. I never questioned. I just 
pulled out and went. By the time we arrived at the 
stop light separating Magnolia from Wedgewood, 
he had already slammed one. He gave a loud burp 
and pointed. 

“Onward!” he shouted. 

I looked at him and slammed the pedal down. 
Soon we were racing down 16th Avenue, made 
famous by song and lore. My neck was twisting. 
Tourists and musicians clung to the sidewalks. 
Students from the nearby universities jogged and 
walked. Old, worn out cars, bought with old, worn 
out money, made zigzags, and guys wearing 
sunglasses and golf shirts stood watching as if they 


had all the answers. It felt familiar. 
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Without the traffic and mayhem, it looked like any 
small town street in small town America. It was 
really something. Old homes had been converted. 
Anywhere else they would have just been homes, 
but here, in the only place of its kind, they were 
studios and publishing businesses, full of energetic 
souls and those servicing them. My friends back in 
college would never believe it. Lots of folks from 
back home came to Nashville, hit the bars, and told 
great stories about what a time they had. However, 
this was it. This was the time they never counted. 
Hollis looked at me and grinned. He lit another 
cigarette and pointed. 

“There,” he said, “turn in there.” 

I did. The car barely made it. The tire 
bounced off the curb. Hollis hung on, and I bit my 
tongue. It hurt, and I made a face. I looked stupid. I 
sounded stupid. My tongue was throbbing and 
starting to go numb. Oh, the joy. We were behind 
the building in the alley. The parking lot was gravel 
and disorganized. People had parked wherever 


they could. 
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“How’s this?” I asked, killing the engine. 

“Fine,” replied Hollis, “but you could have 
picked the shade.” 

He looked over his shoulder and would not 
be satisfied until I had. So, without fuss, I started the 
car, backed up, and picked a little place not 
reserved for parking. 

“Won't we get a ticket?” I asked. 

“Maybe. Probably not. You know. Oh, hell,” 
Hollis cut himself off. He threw open the door. 
“There’s Dave.” 

It was the songwriter, the tough, burly guy 
from the night before. He was standing on a stoop, 
having a cigarette. He looked as tired as Hollis. 
When he saw us and we saw him, he tipped his 
head as though he was wearing a hat. For a 
moment, I wanted to run. Hollis turned to me and 
smiled. 

“Grab the beer, would ya?” he asked, 
slamming the door. 

Hollis walked away. I grabbed the beer. When 


I raised up, they were gone, and I was alone. I 
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opened the door and stepped out. I did a spin. I was 
alone, able to study this wonderful place, and 
wonder how in the world a guy like Hollis could 
end up in it. 

Where Hollis worked was nothing special. It 
was a small, single-story house with a back deck for 
parties and what not. It was painted dull white and 
had pink shutters, which made no sense, but 
nobody seemed to mind. The parking lot was small, 
but large enough since everybody shared, and all 
around was the prospering city. You could not 
escape it. If the sound of sirens did not drive you 
crazy, the sound of honking horns would. It made 
me wonder how anything ever got done, but it did, 
and Hollis did. But how was he doing it. How? I had 
no clue, but he was, and if I would, too, was 
anyone's guess. I just took a deep breath and 
coughed. The smell of sewer entered my lungs, and 
then I smiled. What a trip. 

I was standing there, taking all this in when 
Hollis whistled and made me focus. From the 


stoop, he waved his arm, as though he was scooping 
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the air. I gave everything another upper lip, and 
then, as planned, I sauntered off to say hello with 
my bag of tricks firmly clutched in my arms. I 
thought of Casey with every step, and my mind 


relaxed. 
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Chapter 14 


OFF TO THE RACES 


Everyone had some place to be, but would 
not leave. I took a chair and observed. Dave and 
Hollis were busy talking to a guy in a Hawaiian 
shirt. They were in a hallway that connected to a 
series of offices. The guy kept checking his watch, 
but would not leave. Every time he would say he 
had to run, he would just check his watch, 
reposition himself with either folded arms or some 
other concerned pose, and pretend to listen with 
attentive ears as Hollis rambled on and Dave sipped 
beer. Hollis even had me toss him a beer. I did, and 
he just kept on talking as if it was nothing. What a 
job. 

Down the hall, and out of sight from eyes, the 
roaring sound of laughter and loud talking could be 
heard. It was ladies of the office, the ones who 
drove the expensive cars and earned them. If not 


for them, all of it would have gone up in smoke. I 
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listened as one of them told a story about a bar, a 
date, and a night she would never forget. I got a 
laugh out of this, but soon my ears were locked to 
another sound. 

Behind a closed door, and there were many, a 
songwriter was tuning a guitar. I could hear the 
strings being plucked, repeatedly, and it was 
annoying. One string would be plucked several 
times and then another and then another. This 
went on for at least five minutes, and nobody even 
cared. How did anything get done? It was chaos in 
motion. 

“So, who you with?” asked a sweet, young 
voice. It was the office intern. She was at her desk, 
opening the day’s mail, and doing so with a special 
opener, as if the task was too much for her dainty 
fingers. 

“With him,” I said, pointing to Hollis. 

She looked at Hollis and rolled her eyes. She 
even gave a little laugh, which bothered me, but I 
said nothing. I figured she had reason to. Hollis had 


probably made a pass or crazy comment once. 
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Then, again, maybe it was the beer. I had no clue. 

“Tve seen you before,” she said. 

“Really?” I replied. “Where?” 

“Here, there, outside. You dropped him,” she 
said, pointing, “off one day.” 

“Actually, a couple times,” I replied, “but 
never in the same spot. You people shift a lot.” 

“You people? You people?” she coughed out a 
halfhearted chuckle. “You did not just say that?” she 
asked. “You say that to the wrong person, and youll 
get into trouble.” 

The phone rang and she stopped opening the 
mail. I was floored. I wanted to say something but 
could not. My mind was racing on a comeback, but 
I could not. All I could think about was her snobby 
attitude and that it was her kind of people who blew 
things out of proportion. The world was full of 
them, people you could and should not say things 
around or they would get offended. It made me 
sick, and I stood. 

“Hey, Hollis?” I said, interrupting. He turned 


and looked at me. “Where’s the rest room?” 
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“Down the hall,” he said, pointing. 

I started to walk away, but as I was, Dave 
called out to me. 

“Hey, the toilet’s broke or something,” he 
said. “Jiggle the handle a few times.” 

I nodded and continued on. It was 
embarrassing. Here I was, in a strange, new place 
full of mystery, and Dave had just announced to 
everyone that the handle on the toilet did not work. 
What kind of place was this? No place, I thought, 
would operate like this. Everyone was busy doing 
something, and nobody knew what. I found the rest 
room, and the door was not locked, but it should 
have been. I pushed it open and to my surprise and 
awe, there was a sexy blonde with pensive face, 
sitting on the toilet. She was shaking and holding a 
folded magazine. 


“Tm almost finished,” she said, looking up at 


Her stare broke my heart. She was not much 
older than myself, but already she looked used up, 


not used up in a shriveled, burned out way, but 
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used up in a tired of life sort of way. I immediately 
closed the door and walked back to my chair. The 
intern was off the phone and back to her mail. 
Hollis and Dave were still talking, but somehow the 
guy in the Hawaiian shirt had slipped away. I took a 
seat. The intern looked up at Hollis and then at me. 
She was going to point out something. 

“You know...” 

“Whelp, you ready?” Bless his soul! Hollis cut 
her off. He turned to me, rubbing his hands and not 
paying any mind to her or what it was she was 
going to say. “I’m starved.” 

“Me, too,” I said. 

“Well, good, good, good,” replied Hollis, 
looking down at the lowly intern and her task and 
what not. 

She gave him a stare. 

“I guess you two have met?” he asked, walking 
off. 

“Hey, where you going?” I asked. 

Hollis held up his finger. I fell back to my 


seat. The intern watched him exit into an office. 
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Then, she let me have it. 

“I can’t stand him,” she said. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“He comes here, always drunk, and thinks he 
knows everything.” 

“He does know everything,” I said, like a real 
smart ass. “He’s a living dictionary, just like Dr. 
Johnson.” 

“I do not know that man,” she replied, sternly, 
“but Hollis is a loser.” 

“What’s your problem?” I asked. “You’ve got a 
good job.” 

“I get paid dick!” she said, loudly. Then, 
realizing she had, she quieted down. “I work here 
for free,” she continued, in a whisper, “and then 
tutor on the side.” 

“Oh, well, hell. Thats what you do?” I replied. 
“Man, life must be hard for you. You remind me of 
a guy I knew back in school who complained 
because the school would not comp his meal plan 
when he had ball games.” 

It was pathetic. I blew her off. 
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“And what do you do?” she asked. 

“I write.” 

“Really? What?” 

Dammit! It was that question again. Why was 
everyone asking me that? I had no clue. She was 
sitting there, wanting an answer, and I had none. All 
I could do was think about the story I had made up, 
and I did. I went into full throttle, telling her about 
the sandwich shop, the owner, how he was courting 
two women, and all. I even made up some stuff. 
Her eyes grew wide, but then relaxed, and she 
returned to the mail. 

“That sounds good,” she replied, “but it’s 
already been done.” 

“By who? When?” I questioned. I had to know. 

And she proceeded to tell me about a movie 
she had seen. The plot was different, but it was 
close, and it made me think. Could a guy write 
anything that had not already been written? I asked 
her this question, but all she did was roll her eyes, 
as if what I had asked was so absurd that it should 


not have been asked. This made me think of Casey. 
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I wondered what she would say. I made a mental 
note to ask her. 

About that time, the fallen angel I had 
bewildered on the throne came hurrying into the 
room. She was stumbling a bit and dropped her 
keys. I reached down and picked them up. Wow! 
She was gone, but she was sexy. Slim, slinky, and 
nothing but curves. I smiled, but she could care less. 
She started talking to the intern about this and that, 
saying that she was heading out for lunch and to 
hold her calls and all that would surely come and 
arise while she was out. 

Suddenly, the door to the office opened, and 
Hollis came swaggering out. Dave was muttering 
something and following in tow. Hollis took one 
look at the girl and began to whoop and holler. 

“Well, Pll be damn! If it isn’t Lindsey Joe.” 

“Please, Hollis,” she replied, “not today.” 

“Oh, darlin’,” he said, giving me a wink, “it has 
to 
be today. It has to be.” 


Hollis wrapped his arms around her. The 
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intern saw this, and an angry expression came upon 
her face. 

“Lindsey, Lindsey,” the intern starting saying 
over and over. 

“Lindsey?” I asked. “Your name is Lindsey?” 

She paid neither me nor the intern any mind. 
Hollis continued with grotesque affection. Dave 
sauntered around the scene and headed for the 
door. The room smelled like beer, smoke, and pot. 
Hollis was high, stoned on life weed and high on 
this femme fatale. 

“Hollis, I’m starving,” said Lindsey. 

“Me, too, Darlin’. Me, too,” he said, closing his 
eyes. 

It occurred to me that all this was a dream. 
None of this could be real. Two worlds were 
colliding. One was the world of the intern, where 
women earned money from this sort of thing, and 
the other was the world that Hollis had come from, 
a world where men groped women and reminded 
them they were beautiful with slimy hugs and 


disgusting drool. I took this fleeting romantic woo 
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as an opportunity. To the rest room I went, and 
nobody saw me do so. 

When I returned, Hollis was gone. Lindsey 
was gone. All that remained was the intern, and a 
very quiet building. It was odd how quiet it was. 

“See what I’m talking about?” she said. “That 
guy is crazy.” 

“Maybe,” I said, “but he’s my friend.” 

“Some friend,” she said, giving me a snub. 

I wanted to ask her why she cared. I wanted to 
know why she could not just leave the guy alone. It 
made no sense to me. With all the problems the 
world had, why were there people going about and 
trying to fix other people who did not need fixing? I 
wanted to ask this and more, but I had no idea 
where Hollis had run off to, and I did not want to 
get trapped in this house of ill repute. 

“Where'd he go?” I asked. 

“Out there,” said the intern, pointing to the 
door. 

I lunged and opened it. The heat of the day 


slapped my face. Hollis was standing next to a nice 
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car, holding open the passenger door. Dave was 
sitting in the backseat, and Lindsey was behind the 
wheel. 

“There you are!” Hollis shouted, throwing his 
hands up. “Come on! We're starving!” 

Hollis dropped down into the seat. Lindsey 
started to check the mirror. I sprang from the 
building and hurried to the car. Dave opened the 
door and said something that made no sense. He 
was drunk. They all were, either drunk or what not. 
I had no clue, but within minutes of getting into the 
backseat of this stylish car with this nymphet and 
ruffans, we were zooming off down 16th Avenue, 
dodging pedestrians, circling the roundabout of 
funny, bronze statues, and making a beeline toward 
a meal that Hollis had promised, and I was 


surprised to be getting. 
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Chapter 15 


A NICE PLACE TO EAT 


“Man, I love this place,” said Hollis, entering 
the Sub Stop Restaurant off Broadway. 

The place was huge, one large expanse, 
definitely not typical for your run-of-mill sandwich 
shops. People sat in booths and at tables, and we 
had to weed our way through this smattering of 
souls before we could order. Hollis was proud. 

“Just look at all these people,” he said, 
boasting. “These are our friends, our compatriots, 
our revolutionaries, and you, you, you,” he said, 
with beer tainted breath and placing his hand on 
my shoulder, “you are our friend. Isn’t he, Dave?” 
There was no answer. “Isn’t he, Lindsey?” Again, no 
reply. 

Hollis became confused. Dave and Lindsey 
were not responding. Instead, they were standing in 
the little line that had formed behind the counter 


some distance away. A man was trying to hit on 
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Lindsey, and Dave was busy trying to read the 
billboard. 

“Well, what do you know? We've been left 
behind for cold cuts,” said Hollis, and releasing me, 
he pushed off and sauntered forward. 

This left me standing amongst the patrons 
and watching. Hollis was acting like a king, waving 
to and fro, and smiling as he did. By the time we 
made it to the line, a dozen or more smiling faces 
had seen his, and people came to greet, laugh, and 
shake his trembling hand. Hollis was known. Hollis 
was recognized. Back home, in the sleepy nook he 
came from, he was the misfit kid who would play 
any show, no matter how small or stupid, but here, 
amongst these pickers and grinners, he was 
somebody who was respected for his talents and his 
ability to act famous long before he would be. It 
was great, and I could not take my eyes off it. Hollis 
saw this dream I was having unfold, and he yelled 
for me to hurry up. I did, and within seconds I was 
standing beside him. 


“What do you want?” he asked. 
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“Pastrami,” I replied. 

“Just pastrami?” asked Dave. 

“No, pastrami on white, with cheese, lettuce, 
and lots of olives.” 

“You like olives?” asked Lindsey. 

“Yes.” 

“Me, too,” she replied. “How odd.” 

“Well, not me,” said Hollis. “Never have.” 

“You don’t like anything,” replied Lindsey. 

“Some things I do.” 

Lindsey smiled. 

“What do you want, Dave?” asked Hollis. 

“I’m not sure,” replied Dave, his eyes bent on 
the menu. “Maybe just chips.” 

“Just chips?” questioned Hollis. “Well, hell, 
son, Lindsey’s buying.” 

“Tm what?” 

“You can get something more than chips,” 
continued Hollis. 

It went on like this for five minutes or so, 
Hollis inquiring into what each of us wanted, and 


we, the loyal group in tow was trying to reason with 
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him. It was all a joke, but it was annoying. Hollis 
could do that, nub you down. 
I once saw him make Casey so angry at his 
questioning of the library late fee charge. He was 
sure he had not earned that fee, and she stormed 
out of his apartment, down the alley, and to the 
library, where she promptly paid his bill and even 
rechecked out the book. All this she had done for 
no other reason than to show him it was no big 
damn deal. And what did he do? What did Hollis 
do? He just laughed and opened a beer. Casey was 
furious. She stomped off and cried. Hollis could do 
this, and so much more. He could drive a person 
crazy with his wasting of time attitude and his 
philosophical rants, but for some reason, he was 
still loved and revered, and this was even more true 
when he could be kind. 

“I’m paying for everybody,” said Hollis. 

We all looked at him. Hollis had a large wad 
of cash in his hand. 

“You can pay for me, too,” called out a patron. 


Hollis just smiled and counted his money. 
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“Where did you get that?” I asked. 

“At the office,” he replied. “Mailbox money 
before 
the mailbox,” he said, with a snicker. “Now, let’s 
see.” 

Hollis took our orders. Dave and Lindsey 
walked off. I started to count some money I had 
stashed in my pocket. Hollis saw this and 
questioned. 

“What are you doing?” 

“Tm getting Casey something,” I replied. 

“Tm paying,” he said. 

“So this is for Casey,” I replied, continuing to 
count. 

Hollis grabbed my hand. I looked at him. His 
eyes were bloodshot red, but they were honest. 

“Let me get this,” he said. “You don’t have to 
say it came from me.” 

I was completely dumbfounded. It was the 
kind of thing that made you love a guy like Hollis. 
One minute he was walking about, rolling on a 


tangent of this and that and all, and the next, he was 
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doing something like this. I could not believe it. 

I staggered back and bumped into a tall guy waiting 
in the line. He had a seductive girl with him who 
looked half biker chick and half off the farm. I 
recognized him. I had seen him on the country 
music channel. He played in some band. But what 
band? I had no clue. Dave did though, and as I was 
saying I was sorry, he rudely rushed up, 
interrupted, taking us both by surprise, and firmly 
shook his hand. The man, who was confused by 
what had happened, instantly started to laugh. He 
knew Dave, and they began to talk about a demo 
session and something that had occurred at the Tin 
Roof on a night when nothing was going on and 
very few people were hitting the bars. It was quite a 
conversation. Hollis even leaned in but refused to 
enter. He gave the man a deceitful look and moved 
on. I could sense tension and followed. What a 
town, I thought. This crazy, wild place where so 
many people were going places, and none of them, 
including myself, actually knew where. Wow! Dave 


was really bragging. 
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Moments later, so the transition goes, I found 
myself at a booth, sitting beside Dave. Hollis was 
beside Lindsey. Suddenly, and out of nowhere, the 
guy in the Hawaiian shirt appeared. He placed his 
food on a nearby table and looked at Hollis, and 
Hollis grabbed his food. 

“Come on,” he said, scooting out. 

The next thing I knew, the five us were sitting 
at a small table, and I could not help but wonder 
how this was any better. There was plenty of room 
at the booth, but there was none at the table. We all 
had to find a place and scrunch in. There was barely 
enough room for all the sandwiches and what not, 
and somebody was constantly having to shift 
around to allow a roaming patron enough room to 
get through. This was, no doubt, planned back at 
the office, but soon all was revealed. 

The guy in the Hawaiian shirt, I learned, was 
a famous music publisher from way back. He was 
trying to build up his catalog of songs that he could 
pitch and was looking for new material. He was 


trying to woo over all the young writers with 
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promises. Hollis, Dave, and Lindsey listened. I had 
no idea what they were talking about, but I listened 
and felt as though I was in on a great coup that was 
unfolding. 

Later, on the way back to Hollis’s apartment, I 
got an earful. We were in the car, stuck in traffic on 
the 440. 

“Can you believe that?” asked Hollis. 

“What?” I replied. 

“That guy had it all, back in the day. I mean,” 
continued Hollis, reaching for a cigarette, “he had 
all the top songs and writers and shit. Hell, he and 
his dinosaurs ran this city, and look at him now. 
Look at him now.” 

And I was. I could still see his face and fleshy 
neck, burned into my memory as he gobbled down 
a ham on rye. 

“What happened?” I asked. 

Hollis lit a cigarette and kicked back. 

“Well, nobody knows, but given it was the 
70’s, I’d say it all went down his throat, up his nose, 


and out the ole poop shoot.” 
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Hollis winked, and I chuckled. It was just like 
a movie. Hollis must have rehearsed it. 

“You're making that up,” I said. 

“The hell if I am,” he replied, kicking his foot 
onto the dash. “That guy did it all, and let that be a 
lesson for ya. We're all this close,” he held up his 
fingers to demonstrate, “from jail, homelessness, or 
death at any given moment.” Hollis pinched the 
cigarette between his lips and sucked hard. “Easy 
come,” he said, exhaling, “easy go.” 

The car filled with smoke. I coughed. 

“Well, what about you and Lindsey?” I asked. 
“What’s up with her?” 

“Aw, she’s nothing.” 

Hollis began to squirm in his seat. “Man, this 
is bullshit.” He raised up and looked over his 
shoulder. “There’s traffic backed up all to hell.” 

Hollis opened the door and stepped out. 

“Hollis!” I shouted. “Get back into the car.” 

“Man, you have got to see this. There is some 
cop up here, shooting radar, and the traffic is not 


even moving. What a fucking waste of tax dollars.” 
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“Hollis!” I shouted, again. “Get into the car!” 

“Well, aren’t you ballsy?” he said, leaning 
down into the car. 

“No, I just don’t want any trouble,” I replied. 
“Now get in.” 

But it was too late. The cop shooting radar 
saw Hollis and stopped what he was doing to 
investigate. 

“Well, son of a bitch,” said Hollis. “Here 
comes that cop.” 

He gave me a dumb look, as if to ask, “How 
could it happen?” and by the time it was over, I had 
a lecture, and Hollis had a ticket and an order to 
appear in court for making a disturbance. The cop 
excused the beer, but said he had to do something. 
So, he blamed the beer for Hollis’s acting like a 
fool. 

“I know this cop,” said Hollis, reading the 
name on the ticket. “He gave me a citation for 
parking beside a hydrant when I was late for a 
meeting once. 


I was so tired, so tired of Hollis I could have 
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screamed. 

“See?” he continued. Hollis held the ticket out 
for me to read. “See how he writes?” America’s 
finest, my ass. The guy can’t even write legibly. 
Why, I bet I could write my name better after a 
twelve pack then than sorry son of a...” 

“Just shut up! Shut up! Shut up, okay?” I 
shouted, slamming my hand on the steering wheel. 
“I don’t want to hear it, Hollis! I don’t want to hear 
about how the guy did this and that. Not now, not 
ever!” 

I was so angry my eyes began to water. Hollis 
said nothing. He was speechless, and I was shaking. 
All this time, he and I had been bouncing about, 
and never had this happened. Even I was afraid of 
what might come out of my mouth. 

“Tm sorry,” I said, softly. “I just want to get 
home.” 

Hollis was silent. What had I done? I began to 
think back on all we had been through and what 
was before us. He was not just my neighbor. He was 


also my friend, and in an odd way, like an older 
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brother. Hollis was the guy you could go to with a 
problem and hear a reason why you should forget 
it. He was that guy that every writer thinks about 
when he’s writing, and no matter how crazy he 
could get, he could not be written out. It would hurt 
too badly. I just sat there and waited, but Hollis was 
quiet from that point on and said nothing to me the 


rest of the day. 
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Chapter 16 


THE GREAT AVOIDANCE 


When I told Casey about what had happened, 
she did not laugh, and she did not lecture. She just 
opened her arms, wrapped them around me, and 
gave me a hug. It felt great. She was all warm and 
soft and close. She smelled like honey, and her hair 
was soft against my cheek. Casey could make it all 
go away, and I let her. She did this in my 
apartment. It was a bright afternoon. Everything 
was glowing. There was no one around except us. 
The neighbor’s dog barked a few times but then 
settled. So did we, on the couch, and in a curled up 
ball of sleep. When we woke, the apartment was 
dark. Casey looked up at me, smiled, and laid her 
head on my chest. I offered her a glass of water, but 
she refused. She just wanted to lie and think and 
think some more. It was great, and it made me 
complete and pure. I could be anything with Casey 


around, anything, and I was. 
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The urge to write became overwhelming. I 

continued on with the story and added a twist. The 
guy who owned the sandwich shop had a child. He 
had a wife, the landlord’s daughter, and a darling 
babe. To make matter’s worse, his wife wanted 
another child, but every time they tried, nothing 
happened. She became sullen, and he became more 
irresponsible. She would mope around the house 
and ask him stupid questions. He would escape this 
with booze and wild women. It was awful, and all 
the while the landlord’s daughter was in the 
background, watching this unfold, keeping tabs for 
her miser father, and preparing a great speech 
about virtue and righteousness she would give 
when it all came crashing down. 
I told this to Casey, and she just laughed and then 
became very serious. She thought it had potential 
but would need a lot of work to convince a lot of 
people. She suggested I read, and I did. 

Off to the library I went and began going. 
This went on for a week. Casey would stop by for 


morning walks, lunch, and then I would follow her 
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to work. It was great. She would help people read, 
and I would lounge about in the fluffy chairs, taking 
it all in. I even helped a few people read and did 
such a good job I had an offer to work as a 
volunteer. I agreed but then became worried. The 
library was great, but I did not want to spend all my 
time working there instead of reading. 

“What good is that?” I asked Casey. 

“Well, it’s experience.” 

“Experience? What kind of experience am I 
gaining by helping people read?” 

“Life experience,” she replied. 

And, it was that easy, that easy for her to go 
about life doing good for others and not getting 
anything out of it other than “life experience.” 

“Well, I’m not having it,” I said. “I need to 
write!” 

“Then get to it!” she replied. “Were all 
waiting.” 

And they were. I said all this out loud in an 
adult fiction section. A short, elderly woman I had 


helped earlier walked up to me. In her hand was a 
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book. She was hunched over and had a look in her 
eyes that could stop time. 

“You write?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“What do you write?” 

I looked at Casey, who was looking at me and 
waiting. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I have trouble.” 

“Trouble?” she asked with amusement. “What 
kind of trouble do you have? You're too young for 
trouble.” 

The woman handed me the book. It was the 
phone book. The poor ole saint did not even know 
what she had. Casey started off, but before leaving, 
she whispered in my ear, “Life experience.” 

I was stunned, completely and positively 
removed from the very foundation that all of 
morality had rested upon. Here I was, trying to 
better myself, and these were the people who 
needed bettering. I felt as though I had the cure and 
would not share. With this bearing down on me, I 


instantly retreated from the aisle, moved past 
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Casey, and before I knew it, I found myself outside, 
on a bench, breathing heavy and hard in the humid 
southern day. 

Then, without my even being aware, a 
shadow fell upon me. I looked up and was aghast. It 
was Charles. He was wearing a yellow shirt that had 
something written in French on it and was wearing 
a pair of hiking shorts. Beside him was the Irish 
setter that I had seen in the alley. 

“What’s up, Big Dog?” 

How ironic, I thought. Here I was, in the park, 
wanting to be alone, and this was staring at me. The 
choice of words could not be any better. 

“I want to be alone, Charles,” I said. “Go 
away.” 

“Oh, well, that’s cool. No problem, Big D, just 
checking up,” replied Charles, “but you do know 
there’s a cop at your place?” 

I looked up. Charles was walking away, but 
Casey was walking towards me. 

“What are you doing out here?” she asked. 
“Come back to the library.” 
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“I will,” I replied, “but I need to go home. 
There’s a cop at my apartment.” 

“What did you do?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” I replied. 

But I had no clue. I figured it was the cop that 
was working with Hollis. So I went for it. I rose to 
my feet, told Casey I would see her later, and 
ventured off to see what was going on. What a 
wacked out, crazy place this was, Sylvan Park, west 
Nashvegas. Even when the chips were down, you 


had to place your bet. 
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Chapter 17 


SOMETIMES YOU WIN 


My lie was forgiven. It was the young cop 
who had been investigating Hollis. He was leaving 
the alley, and about to turn right onto to Park 
Avenue when I flagged him down. This street was a 
dividing line. Whenever I looked out my window 
toward the library, I looked across Park Avenue, so 
it was no hassle to get from A to B. 

He was looking for Hollis. No charges would 
be filed. All was okay, but he wanted me to know 
that Hollis had a temper, and another call would 
not be good. He had left a note on Hollis’s door, 
and if Hollis had any questions, he should call the 
number provided, but we both knew he would not. 
That was that. I thanked the kind officer, and he 
drove away. 

I turned and looked back at the library. Casey 
was nowhere in sight. I started on my way back, but 


along my path I was caught unaware by a homeless 
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guy begging for change. Oh, what a mess he was in. 
His hair was burnt brown, and his face was dirty. 
He looked nothing like the alley bums, my regulars 
outside my morning window. This poor creature 
had been scrubbing the coal pits of hell. His fingers 
had been used as wire brushes and his nose as a 
scraper. Scabs and blood were no longer this man’s 
friend. They had been transformed into a 
hindrance, and no doubt, kept him from begging 
good dough. He smelt, and without shame, I 
covered my face and tried to hurry on. 

“You got any money?” he asked, as I sped 
across the park. 

Compassion ran deep through my soul, but 
this man scared me. He followed me to the 
entrance and then backed away, as if I had shown 
him a torch and fire was remembered as no friend. 

“When did you last eat?” I asked. 

“Yesterday.” 

“Where?” I asked. 

“Down there,” he replied, pointing. 


He was pointing off toward the city, the metro 
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area with its dignitaries and skyscrapers that define 
a city. He was pointing toward the mission. I had 
never been there, but I had heard about it. Casey 
had taken clothes there once. She took some from 
me, but I had little to give. Perhaps this was 
payback for my selfishness. I questioned further. 

“You drink?” I asked. 

“What kind of question is that?” he asked in 
reply. “What does it matter?” 

“Hey,” I said, cutting him off, “you come up 
here asking for money. That gives me the right to 
ask where it goes.” 

‘It goes here,” he replied, pointing to his 
mouth, “and comes out here,” he continued, 
bending over and pointing to his butt. “Want to 
know anything else?” 

I did, and I asked him several more questions. 
I wanted to know if was true that there were 
homeless people by choice, and if he was one of 
them. I wanted to know what he did before all of 
this and whether or not he had any regrets. I 


wanted to know about what he did at night, where 
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he slept, where he ate, where he roamed, where he 
talked, and how many others were out there just 
like him. This must have made him tired, because 
as I was talking, he started to walk away. 

“Hey!” I said, calling out to him. “You want 
your money?” 

But he did not. I had asked too much and 
done too little. He waved me off and never looked 
back. It was the grand rejection, the rejection of the 
folly. I stood there a few moments and thought 
about it. This, it occurred to me, was the problem 
with the entire world. Those who wanted to help 
did nothing but hassle. They asked questions and 
needed answers. Everything had to be written down 
and studied, but meanwhile, some poor bastard in 
the middle of nowhere pays the price for all that 
studying. It made me sick. It made me think about 
all my friends in college who were out to save the 
world, but could not save themselves. One guy, 
halfway though on a scholarship, even dropped out 
and went overseas to work. He bragged for weeks. 


He was going. 
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“Why you going?” I asked. 

“Because that’s where the problems are, 
man,” he replied. 

“But aren't there problems everywhere?” I 
asked. 

“Not like there, man. Besides, you know?” 

I remembered his giving me a fiendish grin, 
as if I should have been in on the wonderful secret 
that everybody in college knew, but I was not. I was 
in the dark, and my opinion was as follows. All 
anyone really had to do was just shut up and listen, 
but even that was too damn difficult. Those who 
wanted to help did nothing but hassle. They would, 
as my grandfather would say, “Mow their 
neighbor’s yard on borrowed gas.” How crazy. 

As the beggar walked away, I took a deep 
breath and tried to relax, but this was something I 
would remember and one day write about. I took a 
look around and entered the library. 

Inside, I found Casey. She was on her knees 
and helping a little girl look for a movie. It was on 


VHS. The girl could not remember the title and did 
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not know what a VHS was, but she was looking 
anyway. All she had was the plot, and Casey 
thought she recognized the movie, but, alas, after 
several minutes of searching, the movie could not 
be found. The girl was sad, and Casey gave her a 
hug. I stood there and watched this tiny angel, only 
a few feet tall, wrap her arms around Casey and 
give her a tight squeeze. The tears flowed. Casey 
tried to calm her with warm whispers and soft pats. 
She looked at me, and I just stared. I had never seen 
anything like it. Casey had a gift, a gift to soothe 
and make one feel safe. I had felt that many times, 
and still it was new all over again. 
Then, the girl, sure all was okay, let loose and burst 
off across the room. I watched her jump into one of 
the reading chairs where she began to bounce and 
spin and crawl around as if she was looking for 
someone or something. A little boy walked up. She 
stopped and lifted him up. He immediately started 
to pick his nose. 

“Look at that,” I said, chuckling. “She found a 


friend.” 
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“That’s Hannah,” replied Casey. “She’s 
adopted. Her mother was a drug addict.” 

My heart nearly broke. Casey stood and 
walked to the counter. She picked up a large stack 
of books that needed reshelving. She held them out 
to me, and I took them. Moments later, I found 
myself near the back of the library, doing what I 
had been doing before I left to check on the cop. 

“So, I take it everything is cool?” asked Casey. 

She gave me an odd look and slammed a 
book into its place. Then she picked up another. 

“Fine,” I replied, taking a book into my hand. 
“Everything is fine.” 

I shelved my book. 

“Good.” 

Again, she did the same. The book made a 
large thud. A man standing nearby looked, but 
Casey did not care. He coughed, and still she did 
not care. She kept doing this over and over. She was 
doing it on purpose. Every time a book went onto 
the shelf, she did it hard. It was annoying. 


“What’s your problem?” I asked. “I came 
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back.” 

“Its not that,” she said, slamming another 
book. “It’s that Hollis has gotten you involved.” 

“In what?” I questioned. “We called the cop 
from my apartment. I’m the contact.” 

Casey shifted and moved around me. I 
noticed the guy. He gave me a dirty look. 

“See what you’ve done?” I said. “That guy is 
probably going to tell somebody and get you into 
trouble.” 

“That guy can shove it!” shouted Casey, 
slamming another book and stomping off. 

It went on like this the rest of the afternoon. 
Casey would get mad, and I would follow. I must 
have gone after her a dozen times. One minute, I 
was in the children’s section and the next in the 
biography. Then, right after that, I would find 
myself in the young adult and maybe the 
magazines. Who knew? Wherever she was, I was, 
and we had put on such a show that a group of 
children were now in tow. It was amusing, and even 


Casey laughed a few times, and then regained 
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composure, but this was serious. And we had to be. 

We were in the reference section. A group of 
children was watching. Casey was shelving a book 
on world politics. I was out of breath and patience. 

“This is stupid,” I said. “We never argue.” 

“Not until today,” said Casey. 

“Well, let’s not start.” 

“But we have,” she said. “Can’t you see?” 

I did, and so could everybody else. A good 
crowd had now gotten involved, and that included 
Casey’s boss. She pulled us into her office and gave 
us a good lecture on proper library etiquette, and 
then, for no other reason than she wanted to, she 
told us about her own problems, problems she had 
with husband and problems neither Casey nor I 
needed to hear, but we listened, and oh, what was 
learned. 

Casey and I spent the evening together. We 
walked to Jack’s Market, got some chips, soda and 
what not, and hiked back to the sand pile where we 
enjoyed a ball game. And when the last of the cars 
had pulled away and the last of the park patrons 
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had meandered back to their homes, we walked to 
the golf course, picked a spot, and rested on our 
backs where we counted the stars. 

I had never felt anything like it before. Out of all 
the times I had spent with Casey, I had never felt 
anything like it. We laughed and joked, poked, and 
pointed. Stars shot across the sky, and we made 
silent wishes. I never wanted to it end. I wanted to 
take her with me to the ends of the earth and 
beyond. I told her this, and she smiled. 

When I got back to my apartment, Hollis was 
gone, but Casey was with me. We spent the night 
together, and for the first time in my life I felt 
complete, truly complete, with neither a care in the 
world nor a worry to ponder. All was perfect. All 
was meant to be. Casey was as warm as a sunset, 
and as I relaxed there next to her and pulled her 
close, I could hear her heart beating. She placed her 
forehead to mine, closed her eyes, and, oh, what a 


moment we shared. 
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Chapter 18 


TO THE VILLAGE 


Casey woke before I did. When I came to, she 
was in the shower. Shaking off the sleep, I walked to 
the kitchen but found I had no food, only cereal 
and close to soured milk. How had I been living? 
Dreams would not sustain me, but they had been, 
and I had no clue how. I continued to rummage 
about the cabinets and what not, searching here and 
there, high and low, to and fro, but nothing could 
be found to eat, not even a crumb. I heard the water 
shut off in the shower. I became aware and left the 
kitchen, promptly running to the bedroom where I 
made sure I was dressed. 

“So, what’s the plans?” asked Casey, standing 
in the doorway, toweling off her hair. 

“If you're hungry,” I replied, “there is nothing 
to eat. We'll have to go somewhere.” 

Casey backed away. I followed. In the living 


room, she took a seat on the couch. She curled up, 
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legs tucked, and continued to dry her hair. I 
continued to move about the apartment but soon 
returned and settled at my desk. Casey was staring 
off in thought. I was thinking about what to do. 
Outside, a woman ran past with her dog. It barked, 
causing the neighbor’s dog to bark. The dog went 
crazy, barking quickly and loudly. Casey took 
notice. 
“Is that the sound that drives Hollis crazy?” 
I nodded. She kept drying - no opinion - no 
care. 
“Well,” I said, turning to my computer, “here 
I go.” 
Casey stopped. The dog was still barking. 
“Have you ever been to Fido’s?” she asked. 
“Fido’s? No,” I replied. 
Casey stood. 
“Let me call Beth,” she said. “Ill see if she 
wants to go.” 
Casey made the call. Beth was just waking up. 
She wanted to take a shower but thought it was a 


great idea. I took the time to get my own. I left 
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Casey on the couch and stripped down. When the 
water hit me, I felt as if I was in some magical place. 
The steam rose around me and cleared my head. It 
felt great. I just stood there, hands pressed against 
the shower walls, and let the soothing water wash 
all over me. 

By the time I emerged from the fog, Casey was 
dressed and lying back on the couch, staring at the 
ceiling. I walked in, sat down at the edge of the 
couch, and leaned my head against her. She began 
to stroke my hair. I smiled and looked at her. She 
smiled back. This went on for several minutes, and 
then a car pulled up outside. It was quiet, but the 
brakes made a dusty squeak. 

“Beth’s here,” said Casey. 

She gave me a pat on the head. I stood. Casey 
composed herself and walked to the door. I 
grabbed some money and followed. 

Beth’s car was nice. It was clean, cool, and 
smelled like tea. Casey opened the door and pulled 
the seat forward. I was to ride in back. When I 


climbed in, the first thing I noticed was what Beth 
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was wearing, a denim mini skirt, a pair of rainbow 
striped stockings, and a t-shirt advertising some 
obscure band which I doubted really existed. To 
top it all off, she had on oversized sunglasses. They 
made her face look too small. It was an odd fashion 
accessory. I said nothing but had wanted to many 
times before. It was not the first time I had seen her 
wearing them. She claimed to have paid a fortune 
for them. She must have paid for the extra plastic. 

I joked about this to Casey once. Casey laughed too, 
but told me to never say anything. So I did not. I 
just stared and breathed in the cool comfort of 
relaxation and listened to them talk and talk about 
this and that. 

We were going north toward Interstate 40 
when I spotted them, my darling friends, the alley 
bums. They were sitting in the bus shelter at the 
corner of 46th Avenue and Charlotte Avenue. We 
were stuck on a red. Ralph was busy digging 
through a bag while the other two were just sitting 
idle. I wondered what was going on in their 


sojourner minds. What mysteries before dawn had 
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they seen while we all slept and cuddled? I watched 
as long as I could. Then, the light changed to green. 
Beth slammed down on the gas pedal. I was 
smashed into my seat. I lost my vision. When I 
looked back, they were out of sight. I repositioned 
myself. Casey and Beth were still talking. From 
over my shoulder, I watched Sylvan Park, along 
with the alley bums, slowly disappear as we merged 
onto the interstate. 

Ahead of us was the city, but arrival was uncertain. 
People were speeding past us, driving as if they had 
received word that their destinations were 
retreating. I pulled myself up and peered over 
Beth’s shoulder. The speedometer was climbing to 
very large numbers. She was just yapping away as if 
it was normal. I saw a speed limit sign zip by. We 
were breaking the law. Everyone around us was 
breaking it better. I became frightened, but did not 
close my eyes. I would never wake up, as long as I 


kept closing my eyes. 
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Chapter 19 


LOOK AT ALL THE PEOPLE 


The trip took longer than it should. 
Somewhere between merging onto Interstate 40 
and connecting to 440, Beth had decided to take the 
scenic route up West End. What a mistake this 
proved to be. A college kid in a large truck cut her 
off. She hit the brakes and caused a fender bender. 
We spent nearly an hour talking to the cops and 
signing documents. It made me laugh. 

I could hear my uncle Oscar. He was a war vet. He 
had all kinds of stories about the war and what not. 
He had lost a leg from a land mine and an eye ina 
farm accident. He was made of steel and advice. I 
could see him. It was the day after Christmas. 
Everybody was asleep, except me. I was in the 
kitchen, eating a bowl of cereal and preparing to go 
out and meet my friends. He came walking in and 
laid a vintage country music trade newspaper down 


in front of me. 
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“What’s this?” I asked. 

“Read this,” he replied. 

“What?” 

“This,” he said, pointing to an article title, “is a 
story about a guy, a guy who never made it, but 
would have, had he not made a bunch of crazy 
deals. He got all hooked on drugs. Now, his life is 
hell. Pure hell! He has no wife, no children, and 
complains about his back hurting from all the drugs 
and bad deals he signed. When you get a chance, 
you should read it. I think it will help you.” 

I told this to one of the cops. He laughed and 
told me a sad, sob story about life, his life, and 
about all the bills he owed, due to a divorce. I 
listened. He needed to talk, but Beth and Casey 
were ready to go. I shook his hand, told him it 
would be okay, and hopped into the car. Before I 
knew it, lights were changing, and buildings were 
moving by. What a place. 

Beth insisted that we stay on course, but the 
breakfast hour was ending. I wanted to say 


something. I wanted to tell her that a short cut 
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would be better. I wanted to remind her that we 
were after food, not a place. All we had to do was 
pick a spot and eat. It was no big deal. I wanted to 
say this and more but did not. She just kept driving 
and talking. Yap, yap, yap. She would not be quiet. 
Casey and I had no choice but to listen. Casey 
would try to get a word in, and Beth would pause 
for only half a second before interrupting. It was 
rude, but I had seen it before, not with Beth but 
friends in college. Beth was one of those private 
types who surprised you. On a couch she said 
nothing, but when she was out and about, hold on. 
As long as we were away from the security of her 
apartment, she would be like this. I looked at Casey, 
then at Beth, and eased back into the seat. Keep 
driving, I said to myself. Just get us there. 

I was thinking of Hollis, when for a second 
time, Beth slammed on the brakes. It tossed me. 

“Dammit, Beth!” I shouted. 

She never apologized and applied the gas as 
though nothing had happened. Casey put her hand 


on my leg and grinned. I leaned up. 
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“What was that?” I asked. 

“What?” asked Beth, looking at me in the rear 
view. 

“That stopping,” I replied. “Where are we 
going? What is all this? I thought we were going to 
get food.” 

“Would you calm down?” said Beth. “Please,” 
she said, turning to Casey, “make him settle. I can’t 
have this.” 

It was crazy, absolutely and fanatically insane, 
but I could do nothing. Complaining would only 
lead to trouble. I was stuck and would go wherever 
she wanted to take us. Beth loved driving. She was 
high on it. One moment we would be in this lane 
and the next in another. She was using West End 
Avenue as a race track, and Casey and I were the 
spectators. I imagined her in driver’s education 
class and imagined myself being the teacher. I 
started to laugh. Beth stopped talking and looked in 
the rear view. 

“Well, that’s surprising,” said Beth. She turned 
to Casey. “Does he always do that?” 
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Ah, it was annoying. I would laugh, and Beth 
would question Casey. This made me laugh more, 
and before I knew it, we were all laughing at this 
and that, and the mood in the car had lightened. 

“So, Beth,” I asked, “where the hell are we 
going?” 

This question led to a chuckle. Come to find 
out, she had a plan all along. We were heading to 
meet her boyfriend Jerry. Casey had met him, but I 
never had. He was studying to be a recording 
engineer. He had been up all night in a recording 
studio. Beth took a left at a stoplight and pulled into 
a strip mall. 

A guy in a car stepped out of a car. He tossed a 
cigarette onto the ground, saying something to the 
driver. Beth became all excited. She did a little clap. 
Casey rolled her eyes and looked at me. I had 
nothing to add. Who was this? He had long, dark 
hair, was tall and slinky, and walked with a cocky 
lean to. Like Beth, he was dressed very urban hip, 
very uptown, with a hint of hand-me-down. The 


rock t-shirt said it all. 
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Casey got into the backseat with me. Jerry sat 
down and immediately began asking questions: 
“Where you been? What took so long? What were 
you doing? Why didn’t you call? Why didn't 
someone call?” 

On his last question, he looked over his 
shoulder at me, as if I had the answer, but I did not. 
All I had was no clue of what I was doing, agreeing 
to ride in a car with Beth and her unsure boyfriend. 

“Just like she said,” I added, “there was an 
accident.” 

“Yeah, well, I’ve been sitting here for over an 
hour.” 

He turned away from me and back to Beth. 
She was obviously upset. She had her finger to her 
nose, holding back a sniffle. I felt sorry for her. All 
morning, she had planned for us to meet and hang 
out, and Jerry was acting a complete ass. Everybody 
was turning and looking at one another. It was a 
custom in the vehicle, and I broke it. 

“This is nothing,” I said. “Let’s just go get 


some food. Everything will be better after we eat.” 
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“Where you going?” asked Jerry. 

“Fido’s,” said Casey. She turned to me, again 
with the turning, always with the turning. “At least 
that was the plan,” she continued. 

She gave me an odd look. I rolled my eyes. 
The plan had long been forgotten. 

Beth started to pull forward, but as she was, 
Jerry grabbed the wheel. 

“Tm sorry,” he said. “I’ve been up all night.” 

It was a pathetic excuse, but it worked. Soon 
we were back on West End and heading to 
wherever it was we were heading. Casey kicked 
back and placed her head on my shoulder. Jerry 
took up the talking. He was mentioning names and 
songs and places I had never heard of. In his mind, 
he forgot we were not musicians. We did not know 
every hole in the wall, bar, or late night had-to-be- 
at. This made the conversation one-sided, and 
when he asked for a comment or reply, all he 
received was unsure gestures. 

Beth took a right off West End onto 24th 


Avenue but realized she had made a mistake. This 
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cost us more time. She began to curse. I told her it 
would be okay. Casey squeezed my hand. The poor 
girl had meant to take 21st and was unfamiliar with 
where she was. Jerry knew, though, and had 
become mellow enough to not raise a fuss. He just 
relaxed and pointed. He had taken the route many 
nights, trying to make it from A to B. 

“This is nothing,” he said, “nothing.” 

And he was right, but it was something to see. 
Without knowing it, Beth had driven us into the 
campus of Vanderbilt University, a place that I had 
always heard about but thought was off limits. 
Everything was perfect and pure. Beth was careful 
and watched her speed. The place had crosswalks 
everywhere. You could not speed through this 
place. You would not make it out. Students were 
walking here and there. Some were riding bikes, 
while others were jogging. I thought I saw a guy I 
knew, a guy who went around telling everyone that 
he was going to Vandy and even bought shirts to 
prove he was. I raised up. Casey looked at me, but I 


was wrong, and I eased back down. She hunkered in 
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close and snuggled up. It felt good. Beth saw this in 
the rear view and smiled. I gave her a grin, and we 
continued on. 

“See, I told you,” said Jerry, as the car came to 
the intersection of 24th and Blakemore Avenue. “It 
was nothin’. Take a left, Babe.” 

As was our luck, we hit a red, but it was 
enough time for us to gather our wits. Casey leaned 
up and checked herself in the mirror. 

“So, what are you into?” asked Jerry. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“I mean, what do you do? What’s your 
purpose on all this,” he said, waving his hand about, 
as if all this was all there was. 

“Tm not sure.” 

“You're not sure?” 

“T write,” I said. 

“Like write?” he asked, pretending to play a 
little guitar. “Or write,” he continued, making a 
serious face. 

“The second,” I replied. “I know nothing of 
the first.” 
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I looked at Casey. She chuckled. 

“Well, you should,” said Jerry. “You can make 
some money in this town if you know what you're 
doing.” 

And that was all it took. He started yapping 
away about people he knew and places he had been 
and hands he had shaken and names he had in a 
special book reserved for special times. He was 
bragging. So I called him out. 

“So, what have you done?” I asked. “Where 
can I check out your material?” 

“Babe,” he said, motioning for Beth to open 
the middle console. He pulled out a CD. “This is 
something I recorded last week.” 

“Cool,” I replied, “let’s hear it.” 

Casey gave me a questioning look. I smiled 
real big and fake. She blew me off and sat waiting. 
Soon, our ears were being treated to the smooth, 
melodic sounds of what would, no doubt, be used 
as lounge music. There were lots of keyboards and 
synthetic sounds. A guy or girl, I could not tell, was 


trying to a sing a song about life, but what life? I, 
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however, did not cause a scene, nor did I cause a 
ruckus, as Hollis would call it. I simply started to 
bob my head. Casey’s questioning looks gave way 
to wide eyes and chuckles. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 

“Listening,” I replied. “I like it.” 

“It’s good, isn’t it?” said Jerry. He was all 
excited. He looked at Casey, then me, and then 
settled on Beth. “We need to adjust some things,” 
he continued, “but I think it’s going somewhere.” 

Casey could not stop laughing. I kept 
bobbing. Jerry kept grooving with a smile. Nobody 
knew what anyone else was thinking. Each of us was 
in his own special place. The four us of just scooted 
on down the merry way. It was great, and lo and 
behold, we arrived at our destination. Through the 
amusement, Blakemore had become Wedgewood. I 
recognized this street from being with Hollis. Beth 
came to a light at Wedgewood and 21st Avenue. It 
damn near took all morning, but we had made it. 
She took a right onto 21st, and the great hunt for a 
place to park began. 
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Chapter 20 


THIS IS WHERE YOU SHOULD BE 


On the sidewalks were many people walking 
past many buildings. It looked like main street 
America: buildings, people, cars, and cars parked 
along the streets. A few fortunate souls had 
managed to snag what few parking places were 
available. We waited and waited. It was close to 
noon. Nobody was leaving. Everyone was hungry, 
or pretending to be. 

On the advice of Jerry, Beth made a left onto 
a side street. 

“There’s some places back here,” he said. 

But they were taken. So he got out and started 
looking. Jerry walked for a good while with us in 
the car, slowly following. Then he found one. It was 
a spot, but it was narrow. A car had overshot one of 
the yellow parking lines. This caused a ricochet 
effect. All the cars were parked that way. 

“Somebody was parked here,” said Jerry, 
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pointing. “We can make it. Park here.” 

He was pointing to the ground. Beth eased 
forward, leaned up, looked, and slammed on the 
brakes. She was scared she could not make it. I got 
out and looked for myself. It was close, too close. I 
told Jerry this, and he became angry. He motioned 
for Beth and Casey to exit the car. They did. 

“Let me show you how this is done,” he said, 
walking past Beth and giving her a dirty look. 

What an ass, I thought. Here we were, getting 
ready to have a cozy, filling course of food, and he 
was doing this macho routine. But how macho 
could a guy get who recorded elevator music? I 
started to laugh. Casey nudged me. 

“What? What?” I asked. 

Jerry poked his head out the window. I 
thought he was going to ask for someone to guide 
him in, but he insisted on eyeballing it. Beth was on 
his side. Casey and I were on the other. Jerry gave 
the car gas. It lunged forward, and he slammed the 
brakes. He shook his head, backed up, and went at 


it again. All the while, cars were starting to pile up. 
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They were looking for a spot, too. Jerry saw this 
and began to make frantic moves. He would turn 
the tires this way and then that way. He would go 
forward and then back up. He would look over his 
shoulder, check the mirrors, and so forth. I was 
trying not to laugh the whole time. 

A guy who was in a car behind us opened his 
door and stood. 

“What the hell is he doing?” he asked. 

“Were trying to park the car,” I replied. 

The guy sat back down. I smiled at Casey, but 
as I was, something caught her eye. I turned. The 
guy in the car was walking up to us. 

“How long is he going to be doing this?” he 
asked. “I have a meeting with my attorney.” 

“Tm not sure,” I replied. “It’s a tight spot.” 

Seeing this, Jerry stopped the car. He poked 
his head out the window. 

“Sorry this is taking so long!” he yelled out. 

“Hurry up!” the guy yelled back. 

The guy stomped back to his car. I turned to 
Casey. 
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“Man, he is pissed,” I said. 

“Go help,” said Casey, pushing me off. 

I walked around to the side of the car. Jerry 
was still going forward and backward. I got his 
attention. I convinced him to let me help guide him 
in. 

“Okay,” said Jerry, “but tell that guy to back 
up. I don’t have any room.” 

“He can’t back up,” I replied. 

“Really?” Jerry asked, leaning over his 
shoulder. “He’s got room.” 

“Look, let’s not argue about this,” I said, 
leaning on the car. “Either park this car, or I'll do it 
myself.” 

I was tired, tired of this moment and tired of 
Jerry. I was tired of the guy behind us who was 
mad. He kept honking his horn and giving dirty 
looks to both Casey and Beth. I wished I was back 
home, not at college, but really back home. I 
wished the guy was doing that there. Nobody 
would take it. They would give him the what for. 


He would never be so demanding again in his life, 
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lawyer or not. Casey must have realized I was 
having bad thoughts because she shook her head in 
disapproval. I stopped, and Jerry eased the car into 
the spot. 

It was close, but he was in, and even for a 
skinny guy, he had trouble getting out. The anxious 
guy in the car took off, and people filed in behind 
him. Each driver gave us dirty looks, and to my 
amusement, Jerry flashed the bird. I laughed. Casey 
took me by the arm and led me away. What a day it 


had already been, and it was not even noon. 
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Chapter 21 


THIS IS IT 


The Village was one busy street. Cars went up. 
Cars went down. People walked and people walked. 
Everyone had money and enjoyed the fact. There 
were little shops on both sides of the streets ready 
to take it. There was a variety of stores selling 
vintage clothing and other nicknacks popular with 
college kids. It had the energy of a carnival and an 
assortment of restaurants. 
Jerry wanted to eat at Bosco’s. Casey still wanted to 
go to Fido’s. Beth was up for anything, and I was 
trying to figure out what had gone wrong. What 
should have taken only an hour or so had taken 
most of the morning. By the time the four of us 
would get to a table, the breakfast crowd would be 
gone and the lunch crowd would be rolling in. And 
to make matters worse, Casey was scheduled for the 
library. 

“What about work?” I asked. 
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“TIl call in,” Casey said. 

“Will that be okay?” I asked. “Will you get 
fired? You can’t get fired.” 

Casey started to laugh. Then she settled. 

“I don’t know,” she replied. “I don’t think so.” 

And, she did not. Amidst our search and 
questions, Casey slipped off, made the call, and was 
reprieved for the day. It was Friday, and the library 
was scheduled to close early for maintenance. She 
returned all happy and gave me a hug. We were on 
the sidewalk and surrounded by people when she 
did this. Beth smiled and followed the cue by 
getting close to Jerry and taking his hand, but Jerry, 
for all his grace and grandeur and belief system 
based on inconsideration was busy, trying to light a 
cigarette. Beth had to wait for his hand to be free. 
She looked at Casey. Casey looked at Beth and then 
at me. 
I said nothing, but I had a lot to say. It was 
awkward, and though I did not know Beth, I was 
learning more and more as I was around her. She 


wanted to be liked, desperately wanted to be liked, 
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but seemed in some odd way to be faking it. I 
thought back to the car and the little argument we 
had. I thought about all the times I had seen her 
knitting away on a scarf or reading a book or 
simply avoiding me when I was around. 

I asked myself, “Has there ever been a time that 
you were pleased to see me, Beth?” and my inner 
voice reply was, “No, she has never been nice to 
me. She has always been rude and snobbish. And 
why should she start?” 

Why should she start? I had no clue. All I 
could do was hope she would. Casey noticed me 
staring at her. She was always noticing, but this 
really caught her attention. 

“What are you thinking?” she asked, her eyes 
rolling over my neck and face. 

“Tm hungry,” I replied. 

“Me, too!” shouted Beth, spinning around and 
then wrapping her arms around Jerry and giving 
him a kiss. 

I looked at Casey. Casey smiled. Jerry looked 


over his shoulder back at me and stopped. Casey 
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stopped. I stopped. Beth stopped. A guy pushed me, 
but if I had not stopped, he would have not, so I let 
it slide. 

“All right, here’s the plan,” said Jerry. He took 
a long drag off his cigarette. “You guys go to Fido’s. 
She and I will go to Bosco’s.” 

The fact that Jerry had a plan was amusing 
enough, but how he referred to his girlfriend as 
“she,” took the cake. Beth made a little face. She 
had caught it. Oh, yes, she had caught it. 

“Are you sure?” Casey asked. “Well go 
wherever you guys want to go.” 

“Well, suit yourself,” said Jerry, tossing the 
cigarette down, “but I’m starving. Come on.” 

He started to walk away. Beth smiled, gave a 
little wave, and took off after him. Casey sighed. 

All she could say was, “Yup.” 

All I could reply with was, “What an ass.” 

Casey rolled her eyes and took me by the 
arm. Together, we strolled off into the madness of 


the coming day. 
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Chapter 22 


A ROAMING WE DID GO 


Well, what do you know? Fido’s was small and 
cozy. It was full of artists and writers. They sat at 
tiny tables, sipping coffee, and did what writers do. 
They created. The food was great, too. Casey 
ordered a cheese omelet with bacon, and I got a 
pile of pancakes. It was great. We shared. I thought 
about Beth and Jerry and wondered if I had judged 
too harshly on an empty stomach. I told this 
revelation to Casey. She smiled and winked. It was 
some wink, too. 

After we ate, Casey wanted to check out some 
stores. I was broke, but what the heck. Through a 
display window, she spotted a cute summer dress. It 
was red with white flowers and had a ribbon at the 
waist. Casey loved it and found a mirror. She held it 
up against herself. 

“See?” she said, smiling. “What do you think?” 

“It’s beautiful,” I replied. 
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She was acting like a movie star and could 
have been one, as far as anyone knew. A guy 
walking by, a tourist, no doubt, whistled. Casey 
blushed. 

“It’s so you,” said the lady who ran the store. 
“But, you,” she said, turning to me, “are gonna have 
some problems.” 

She ended her statement with a nod toward 
the door. A group of college boys, sipping drinks, 
was watching through the door. One kept poking 
his head in. The others were nudging him to go on. 

“Big deal,” I said. “If she’s the only trouble I 
have in life, then I have it made.” 

Casey heard this and blushed again, but this 
time she scrunched her nose in a snicker. 

“Hey, hey, keep focused,” I said, pointing to 
the mirror, pretending to be a director. 

She did, and it was amazing. 

The dress reminded me of something people 
would wear while visiting an exotic, island paradise. 
Casey turned this way and that, admiring the dress 


and imagining what she would look like in it. 
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“She could be a model, don’t you think?” said 
the lady. 

Casey looked at me through the mirror. 

“Yes, yes,” I replied, warmly, “I think she 
could. How much?” 

Casey spun around. The lady who ran the 
store said it was one of a kind, locally hand- made 
by one of Nashville’s best designers, but this made 
it special and also expensive. I watched in sadness 
as Casey’s smile faded. The lady tried to console 
her. She told Casey she would talk to the designer 
and see if the price could be negotiated, but it was 
no use. The joy had gone. She gave us a card and 
invited us back. I thanked her, but Casey was down. 
She moped slowly out of the store. 

“Why does this always have to happen to 
me?” she asked. 

“It won't always be like this,” I replied. “One 
day you'll be able to buy anything on this block.” 

“One day. One day,” she replied, to herself. 
“Everything is one day and so far away.” 


I stopped, and let her go on. I started to think 
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about my friends in college. They all had jobs and 
were getting on with life. I was like I was a 
prospector, living off speculation and panning for 
dreams. I made a decision. I took Casey by the arm. 

“Tm going to write,” I said. “I’m going to 
finish my story.” 

“That’s good,” she said. 

“No, I’m serious. I came down here to do 
something, and dammit, I am!” 

A girl passing by clapped. The guy she was 
with said something nasty. They both started 
laughing. They were snobs. I blew them off. Casey 
did not know how to respond. She got close to my 
face and gave me a strange but inquisitive look. She 
was so close I could smell her breath. It smelled like 
eggs and bacon. 

“Let’s go look at some books,” she whispered. 

She took me by the hand and led me off. 

Along the way, we ran into Jerry and Beth. 
They were leaning against a wall, sharing a smoke. 
Jerry was going on about some guy he had seen. He 


thought I should meet him. He said it would be 
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good for what I was trying to do. I reminded Jerry I 
was not a songwriter, and Jerry said that was 
perfect. The guy published stories. He ran a small 
journal. He was always looking for new stuff to put 
into it, but the stuff had to be fresh and not boring. 

“Boring does not sell,” said Jerry. 

The guy did not want anything that he could 
write himself. He did not care if the person was 
homeless or lived in Brentwood. All he wanted was 
great stories that said something. Jerry told him 
about me. He kept going on and on about this, 
until, finally, I could take it no more. 

“Jerry,” I said, “you’ve not even seen any of 
my work.” 

“So,” he replied, “half the people in this town 
claim to be something they are not, just so they can 
become something they want to be. Everybody 
starts somewhere.” 

It sounded like bullshit. Jerry lit another 
cigarette. I wondered how many people he had told 
this same thing to in his own vain pursuit. He took 


a deep drag. Beth moved in close. It all felt like a 
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scam. I did not want any part of a scam. I did not 
want to make the same mistake the good guy 
makes in the movie. I remembered my uncle and 
the bad deals lecture. It all sounded like bunk, but 
was it? I turned to Casey. She had the “it’s your 
decision” look in her eyes. I thought about the dress 
and the grand speech I had given. Then, I thought 
about Hollis. He had been absent from my mind 
but sneaked in unannounced. 

“What the hell,” I said. “How do I meet him?” 

Jerry was very cool and relaxed. He held up 
one finger, nodded, and sauntered off. Casey 
smiled. Beth walked up and started talking. She was 
going on about something that had happened to 
her a week ago. She wanted to know if it had 
happened to Casey before. I tried to listen, but 
before I could get the details, Jerry came back. 

“Let’s go,” he said, walking past. 

I started off. Casey started off. Beth started off, 
but kept right on talking. Just like in the car, she 
would not be quiet. She talked the entire way back 


to where the car was parked. It was crazy. She even 
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walked out into traffic without looking. I expected 
Jerry to say something, but he did not. He lit 
another cigarette and kept on going. I looked back 
at Casey. She was in her own world with Beth. I felt 
the mission upon me. I saw the people scatter 
around me. A car honked. A girl laughed. Jerry blew 
out some smoke. The smoke curled around his 
neck. I walked right into to it. My eyes began to 


water. 
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Chapter 23 


DOWN THE ROAD A WAYS 


Jerrys friend lived close by on Blair 
Boulevard. It was a short drive south on 21st, and 
then left onto Blair. Jerry said he was waiting for us, 
but when we arrived, he was gone. I felt like a fool. 
Jerry had suckered me. He became all apologetic 
and acted as if he owed me something. I assured 
him he did not. I did not want him to owe me. 
Jerry was a leech. I figured this was how he got in 
on things. He would hype something up real big, 
claim to know this person and that person, and 
have all the right connections. Then, wallah! 
Nothing! Zilch! Na-da! Come payday, there were 
no rainbow and no dancing leprechaun at the end 
of Jerry’s rainbow, but all those who had believed 
him would have a story about being misled. 

Jerry reminded me of a guy back home who was 
always trying to work from home. He would go 


around telling everyone about this great money- 
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making secret he had, but the problem was that 
everyone knew about it already. 

“That’s no secret,” I said. “I’ve seen that 
advertised on one of those little signs by the side of 
the road.” 

“Wrong thing,” he replied. He would shake 
his head and spit whenever questioned as to the 
authenticity of his enterprise and always come back 
with the same statement, “This is something 
different.” 

But he was lying. I knew it. Everybody knew 
it. He was only doing the scam to see if it worked, 
and when he finished signing up everyone who still 
believed him, and the scam had yielded no results, 
he reversed his empty pockets and did the clown 
dance, the teetering circle made famous in cartoon 
strips and old Hollywood movies in which children 
wore cowboy hats and licked on giant suckers. It 
was a metaphor, to say the least. In the blink of an 
eye, he turned the story around and made himself 
the victim, the sucker. 


Jerry was doing that. It made me sick. I pictured his 
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going all over the city, doing this same thing to 
unsuspecting fools like me. He may have been a 
nice guy to simply hang out with, but I wanted 
nothing to do with the game he played. I told this 
to Casey. She agreed, but wanted me to remain nice 
on account of Beth. She had to live with her. So I 
did. 

“Anyone up for a cookout?” asked Jerry. 

I looked at Casey. She rolled her eyes. Jerry 
was onto something new. 

“You have a grill?” he asked, turning to me 
and lighting a cigarette. “If you do, I'll buy.” 

“No grill,” I replied. 

Beth walked up to Jerry. She took a long drag. 

“Well, then,” he said, blowing out some 
smoke, “do you know somebody who does?” 

The more and more I listened to Jerry speak, 
the more he reminded me of every person I had 
been warned to stay away from. However, he had a 
magical attraction. He was one of the blessed who 
could sweet talk a snake. This man would never see 


jail. He would talk it away. 
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“My neighbor,” I replied. “He has one.” 

“Think we could you use it?” asked Jerry. 

He was very calm, very relaxed. Beth made a 
pose. Casey took this as a cue and stood beside me. 
I felt as if I was in a Fellini picture. 

“Maybe,” I said, “but we’re not getting along.” 

“But you might?” 

“Yes, I might.” 

Casey walked off. I could tell she was not 
happy with this plan. I followed after her. She went 
on and on about Hollis and how he was a bad 
influence, and he was trouble waiting to happen, 
and I should stay away from him. 

“But how?” I asked. “He’s my neighbor.” 

Casey stomped her foot on this one. She was 
stuck, and she knew it. She looked at Beth, but all 
that did was make an odd situation more uneasy as 
Beth could sense something was up. Casey turned 
and looked away. 

A girl was coming up the street. She was walking a 
little dog. The girl came closer, and the dog became 


excited. It was a kind, little thing, and it walked up 
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to us, wagging its tail and showing its tongue. Casey 
dropped down to introduce herself. The dog licked 
her fingers and made her laugh. 

“I don’t like it,” Casey said, “but if it makes 
you happy. . .” 

The girl had no clue what Casey was talking 

about. Casey filled her in. Come to find out, the girl 
had a similar thing going with her boyfriend. The 
guy was a bouncer. He had all these wild friends. 
They would come around late at night and pass out. 
It made her mad. She was a part-time instructor at 
a local college. He was former military. They had 
met at a gas station. She had left her money at 
home, and he paid. 
It was love at first sight, but his friends... She kept 
going on about them. They were all in or out of the 
military. All they did was drink and raise nine kinds 
of whatever. She loved him but did not know what 
to do. 

It was a sad story, and I backed away. Casey 
stayed and listened. It made me wonder how many 


people were living this way. I took a good look 
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around me. I saw houses, just like those in Sylvan, 
just like those on Music Row, and it occurred to me 
that in these houses were people dealing with their 
own problems in their own ways. Life was not 
always easy, and four walls did not always make a 
home, but they were a start. 

And I turned to watch Casey with the girl. I listened 
as she went on and on about her boyfriend and his 
bad behavior. She wanted to leave him, but she 
would not. 

“I love him,” she said, “and that is it, plain and 
simple.” She looked at me. She caught me 
listening. “What can you do?” she asked. 

“I have no clue,” I replied, “but he sounds like 
a lucky guy.” 

Casey smiled, gave the dog a little pat on its 
fluffy head, and rose to her feet. She had made two 
new friends. That was Casey. That was her gift. She 
could make any person feel better because she 
listened. 

Jerry, who had somehow managed to remain 


quiet through the petting, the talking, and the 
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thoughts, decided it was time to make his move. 

“So what’s the deal?” he asked. 

“The deal?” I questioned. I looked at Casey. 
She rolled her eyes, but I could tell she was fine 
with it. “Well, I need to go see my friend,” I said. 
“Then I will know.” 

“Cool,” said Jerry, slapping his hands and 
rubbing them. “Then let’s go. Time is wasting!” 

He hurried towards the car, waving his arms 
and giving little shouts to the air. Beth, with folded 
arms and boring stare, went after him. She was, no 
doubt, getting tired. Jerry had sucked the high right 
out of her. She plopped down into the car as if it 
was the last chore of the day. What was happening? 

Casey came up to me. She looked deep into 
my eyes. She did not have to say anything. Nothing 
could be added or removed. It was official. She and 
I were in this together. I pulled her close. She was 
all snuggled against me. Through the rear window, 
I noticed Jerry was talking to Beth. Their forms 
moved in the car. He motioned us to come. I took a 


breath. Casey felt this and smiled. I held her close, 
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and we walked to the car. 
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Chapter 24 


THE SMALL ROOM 


Casey had never seen where Hollis worked. It 
was no big deal. I may have gone goo-goo eyed 
with the rest of the country over the music 
industry. She just sighed. Her mother listened to 
classical. Her father liked classic R&B. She had a 
collection. She listened to it when she studied and 
roamed about the apartment, that is, when Beth 
was not at home. 

When Beth was not being a chatterbox, she 
was quiet, almost too quiet. She preferred to keep 
radios and televisions on to a minimal volume, just 
loud enough so you would hear them when you 
were dead still and no sound was being made. I 
thought of this as a nervous tick, something that 
would someday be revealed to her by a great 
professor. It was interesting and creepy. 

I once came to visit Casey. I was resting on her bed. 


I was all relaxed. The place was still. Casey was 
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outside, and there I was, sprawled out and relaxed. 
Then, as though it had wandered into the room, a 
man’s voice entered my brain. He was selling cars. 
It was a car commercial for a dealership in Antioch. 
He was all loud and trying to sell me cars with no 
credit. Casey entered the room and found me 
looking very odd. She could not hear the voice. She 
sat down next to me and still could not hear the 
mysterious voice. It was only being revealed to me, 
and I became worried. I tried to let it pass, but it 
bugged me. Later, that same day, Beth told me she 
had left her radio on. These were the kinds of 
things she did. I thought about this and more. 

I looked at Casey. She was staring out the window. 
She was watching the people pass. 

Jerry gave the car some gas. We caught a 
lucky green at Wedgewood and passed along with 
ease to 16th Avenue. He was speeding. A metro-cop 
saw us. He flashed his lights but was kind and did 
not pursue. I felt the car slow. 

“Man, that was that close!” said Jerry, looking 


over at Beth all excited. 
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Beth said nothing. She was completely out of 
it. She just tilted her head to one side, and went to 
wherever she went when she had enough. 

“Hey, where is this place?” asked Jerry, 
looking at me in the rear view. 

“Up here,” I said, leaning up, “slow down and 
turn here.” 

I pointed, giving ample warning, but Jerry did 
not listen and did not slow down. The tire 
ricocheted off the curb, and the car went bouncing 
into the driveway. 

“Hold on, everybody!” shouted Jerry. 

We did, and the car rose up and then 
dropped. We went flying. I could not stop laughing. 
Brave was the hero. The look on Jerry’s face was 
priceless. He went all tense. His hands slid this way 
and that way, all over the wheel. When he parked 
the car, I was laughing uncontrollably. 

“Tve been by this place a dozen times,” he 
said. 

But nobody was listening. They were still 


trying to figure out what had happened. Poor Beth, 
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who had been enjoying peaceful thoughts, was so 
frightened that she began to slap Jerry. This 
prompted him to begin cussing and defending 
himself by throwing up his arms to block her 
sleepy slaps. It was great! Casey looked at me. I 
began to laugh louder, but too loudly. I drew 
attention to the car. My car door opened, and in my 
uncontrollable fit, I fell out onto the ground. The 
laughter stopped when the ground broke my fall. I 
looked up to see a shadow. It was Hollis. He was 
smoking a cigarette. 

“What the hell is this shit?” he asked, in a 
rough and ready voice. 

He had been drinking. You could smell it. 
You could hear it. 

“You should have seen it, Hollis,” I said, 
catching my breath. 

“I did, you dumb shit. I was over there.” 

Hollis pointed. My eyes shifted. A group of 
men was standing in a nearby parking lot. They 
were laughing at our folly. A grey cloud surrounded 


them. One of them nodded. Hollis waved. I did not 
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recognize any of them. 

Casey crawled forward to inspect. “You 
okay?” she asked. 

“He’s fine,” said Hollis. He reached down and 
helped me up. “What are you guys doing here?” 

“I want to use your grill,” I replied. 

“That’s good, but hell, you picked a good way 
to go about it. I’ve not seen you in a week.” 

Hollis looked at me and then moved on to 
Casey. Casey put her head down and eased back 
into her seat. 

“Hey, Hollis!” shouted Jerry. 

“Who’s that?” 

Hollis dropped down. Jerry was waving. 

“How you been, Hollis?” 

“Well, ain’t this some shit?” 

Hollis moved around to Jerry’s side. I sat back 
down in the car. Casey was looking at me. Beth was 
looking at Casey. 

“I need to pee,” said Beth. 

“Me, too,” added Casey. 


Without asking if it was okay, cool, or 
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whatever, I entered the building. When I opened 
the door, the intern was at her desk. She was on the 
phone. Feeling as if I could, I walked past her and 
pointed down the hall to the rest room. Beth went 
first. Casey stayed behind. Casey took a seat. I 
leaned against the wall. The intern hung up the 
phone. 

“Do you have an appointment?” she asked. 

“Tm here to see Hollis,” I said. 

“Well, he’s not here,” she replied. “He’s busy.” 

“I know,” I said. “He’s in the parking lot, 
talking to Jerry.” 

“Jerry?” she questioned. “Who’s Jerry?” 

She looked at Casey, thinking it was her turn, 
but it was not. 

“Just a guy,” I replied, with a faded tone of 
enthusiasm. 

“Well,” she continued, “you’re not supposed 
to be here unless you have an appointment. Do you 
have an appointment?” 

“Nope.” 

She was being the dutiful gatekeeper, acting 
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like a snob and giving up her moral ground to do 
so. She wanted to ask us to leave. She was supposed 
to. It was her job, but she would not. I knew this, 
and she knew this. She had already messed up 
having me in the building one time before. Oh, 
what a mess up. 

Beth came back. 

“Your turn,” she said, taking a seat. 

In a very snobbish way, the intern kept 
staring at us. She was convinced that I was the ruin 
of her day and potential future. I was convinced 
this was not my problem. If she wanted to be a 
saint, she should have chosen the convent. I made 
my way down the hall, and she went after me. 

“What are you doing?” 

“Looking around. I want to see where the 
music comes from.” 

I was being an ass on purpose. She knew I was 
playing with her. It made her think. 

“Well, it’s one thing to visit. Another to look.” 

“What the hell?” I asked. “Why are you being 
like this?” 
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Casey came out of the rest room. She gave 
me a confused look and slipped past. 

“See what you've done?” I said, meandering 
back to the front. 

The intern followed. She was ticked. She 
walked to her desk, sat there a minute, and then 
went to the door. She opened it. She saw Hollis and 
was even more ticked. She slammed the door. 
Casey and Beth jumped, but I grinned. This was 
fun. 

“You're enjoying this, aren’t you?” asked the 
intern. 

“More than you'll ever know.” 

Casey tapped me on the leg. I looked back at 
her. She was shaking her head. I relaxed. 

“Look,” I said, “I’m just playing with you, but 
you know that.” 

The intern settled, but she was still upset. The 
door opened, and Hollis, followed by Dave, Jerry, 
and a group of guys filed in. They made a scene. 
Everybody was laughing and going on about this 


and that. The smell of beer, cigarettes, and weed 
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was strong. 

Casey covered her face and left. I became 
concerned. I told Hollis that I needed to leave. He 
gave me a strong talk about friendship and agreed 
to let me use the grill. Then, with forgiveness 
found, I told him I would see him later. I said good 
day to the rowdy gathering, apologized to the 
intern for my insults, and exited unscathed. 

Outside, I found Casey. She was leaning up 
against the car. She was not happy. She was not 
mad. She was confused. 

“You do know that none of this is real?” she 
asked. 

I looked around. 

“It seems real,” I replied. 

“Well, it’s not,” continued Casey. 

Casey turned and got into the car. Moments 
later, I was beside her. The car’s inside was silent. It 
was hot, stuffy, and dead. I looked at her. She 
ignored me. I did the only thing I could do. I took 
her by the hand. She pulled it away. I felt awful. It 


made me sick. Casey and I were starting to argue 
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more and more. The tender moments were 
becoming routine. Soon there would be a pattern. It 
would be easy to rely on the tension for a hug. I did 
not want that. I did not want to go through this 
thing we were in, looking for an excuse to make up 
and forgetting why we did. I wanted to say that. I 
wanted to tell her in my juvenile words, but to do 
so would only cause misinterpretation and another 
problem. So I did not. I kept my mouth shut and 
felt more lost than ever before. 

There was a thud, a click, a thud, thud, and 
the car rocked. 

“All right,” said Jerry, “that’s that.” 

And it was. He was the only one talking as we 
drove away. I turned to Casey. She was staring out 
the window. I did the same and tried to forget but 
could not. Jerry was going on about some group 
that he had learned about. He would not stop 
talking. He was all hyped up. The music men had 
given him a boost, but left us drained. Nobody was 
listening, and still, he would not stop talking. The 


three of us had no other choice than to listen. 
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Then, Beth, for some reason only she knew, leaned 
over and whispered, “Baby, I love you, but, please, 
be quiet.” 

Jerry stopped talking. We were waiting on a 
red at Wedgewood and 17th and getting ready to 
crossover to Magnolia Boulevard. He had this look 
on his face, showing he could not believe it. Beth 
leaned her head against the window and closed her 
eyes. This caused Casey to take notice. 

“Hey, Beth, you have any gum?” 

Beth started to search. She found some and 
handed it back. Casey unwrapped the gum and tore 
off a piece for me. I took it. Then, she leaned up 
against me. It all happened so fast. What had 
happened? I did not know. 

Jerry smashed down on the pedal, and we were off. 
He was still quiet. Beth was resting, and Casey was 
content against my side. Oh, the mysteries of it all. I 
just chewed my gum and stared off at the passing 


cars and moving buildings. The gum was great. 
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Chapter 25 


GETTING FOOD FOR THE COOKOUT 


We stopped at Harris Teeter on the corner of 
2lst and Blair. I had never been there, but Casey 
had. It was a big store. It had two floors. Downstairs 
was the grocery. Upstairs was the pharmacy. Jerry 
grabbed a cart and went straight for the meat. Beth 
took off for whatever. Casey grabbed me by the 
arm and yanked me up the stairs. At the top, I 
found myself in a maze of medicine, candy, and 
cards. Casey went to pick out a card for her aunt 
who was having a birthday, and I was left to think 
and ponder over this place and others like it. 

Off to the right, and out of the corner of my 
eye, I saw a little girl. She was sitting in a chair and 
drinking from a sippy cup. Her skin was pale, and 
her expression was blank. She was sick. Her mother 
was getting her medicine. The little girl looked at 
me and coughed. It was awful. The cough was low 


and booming. I had heard it before, from myself, 
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when I had bronchitis. 
A woman standing nearby walked up. She said 
hello to the little girl. The mother turned around 
and smiled. The woman was obviously a complete 
stranger, and it made me think about the kindness 
of people and how, despite the cynics of the world, 
most people are kind, and that misinformation to 
the contrary had been spread by those who had the 
job of creating jobs for those who needed to prove 
that people were not. 
The world, I was deducing, was a very simple place 
to live, but everybody had to have a purpose, and 
that purpose was getting to those who were content 
with sitting on rocks. I ended this thought with a 
mental note, where I referenced the first deep 
thought in a long time. Thanks, college. 

“Look,” Casey said, walking up and holding a 
card. 

The card was plain. It had a single picture on 
it. It was abstract, with lines, and no words. I 
opened, and it was blank. 


“Its nice,” I said. 
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“She’s an artist,” replied Casey. “She doesn’t 
like a lot of fluff, and its cheap. Only a buck.” 
Casey tapped me with the card and walked toward 
the stairs. 

I looked at the little girl. The babe was still in a 
daze. The mother turned, grinned, and then took 
the darling babe by the hand. I let them go first. 
Down the stairs they went. When I reached the 
bottom, Casey was waiting for me. She saw the little 
girl, looked at me, and gave me a sad face. I walked 
up to her, placed my head to her forehead, and 
stared into her eyes. It was a moment shared, a 


wonderful, sweet, innocent moment. 
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Chapter 26 


LATER AT NIGHT 


The neighborhood was alive. The sun was in 
the west. It cast warm shadows over the houses and 
smiles of laughing children. Jerry was up, really up. 
He was high from buying all the meat for the party. 
He kept going on and on about how he was the best 
cook in all of Nashville and that nobody would 
believe how good he could do it. 

Beth was right in on it. She was high too, but not on 
life. She had bought an energy drink, fake speed for 
the fake tweaker. She would agree with anything 
Jerry said and laugh at any stupid joke he made. I 
had never seen her like this. She was acting 
different, very different. 

Casey pulled me to the side. It was all too much. 
She wanted to take a walk. I did, too. I needed a 
break. She needed a break. But Jerry needed the 
grill. He demanded it. 

“Where is it?” he asked. 
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“Over there, at Hollis’s,” I replied, pointing. 

“Good, come on.” 

He waved his arm again and barked out an 
order. I was at his mercy. There were no leaders in 
Jerry’s life, only followers. I imagined he had 
learned this early in life. It was how he survived the 
cruel, harsh world around him. I wanted 
desperately to analyze him. I wanted to sit down 
with him and ask the questions that needed to be 
asked. I wanted to know why he was always going 
somewhere, and why he treated Beth the way he 
did. She was a bit goofy, but sweet. She did not 
deserve it. I was thinking this and must have said it 
out loud. Jerry paused and looked back at me. 

“What was that?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” I replied. 

Jerry blew it off. He continued on. We were 
walking the alley. Two girls jogged past us. They 
were going the same direction. They were trim, fit, 
and very pretty. One of them smelled like 
honeysuckle. Jerry looked at me and smiled. 


“You must like living here,” he said, taking a 
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deep breath. “I would.” 

I did, but I did not do that. 

I recognized one of the girls. She was in Star 
Bagel the day I made a fool of myself and Casey 
had to rescue me from what was complete and 
utter stupidity. She left the alley and looked back at 
us. She did not smile or anything. All she did was 
jog off. It made me think she remembered me. I felt 
bad, and had Casey been with me, I would have 
asked her what it all meant. But she was not, and I 
tucked that thought away for later. 

Jerry entered Hollis’s yard as though he was 
on an expedition, searching for treasure. He passed 
everything up and went straight for the grill. It was 
outside. Hollis had left in it the rain. It was covered 
in bird droppings and needed be cleaned. 

“Man,” commented Jerry, “Hollis doesn’t 
cook out much, does he?” 

“Nope.” 

He said it in a way that showed disgust, and it 
dawned on me that this was Jerry. This is what he 


was and would be. He was pretending to be a guy in 
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the music business, but, in actuality, he was a guy 
who simply wanted a 9 to 5 with no hassle. I could 
picture him as a cop or guard. I could see him 
sitting at a desk in an office, armed with the task of 
following procedures and making up other tasks 
that made him appear to be doing so. He wanted to 
be congratulated. That was it. That was all. 

Jerry reminded me of my friends back home who 
did not go to college. They took jobs and did them 
well, all in the hopes of marrying, producing, and 
having something to show for all their effort. There 
was nothing wrong with this dream. It was simple, 
and maybe the best that a person could do, but it 
had casualties. There were people who got burned 
by people like Jerry. A kid named Ray came to 
mind. 

Ray grew up down the street from me. He 
was a zit-faced kid who smoked cigarettes and 
acted cool. He always had some new drug on him, 
and this bought him friends, kisses, and the 
occasional what not. Everybody knew Ray. They all 
liked him. They loved him. Then, all of a sudden, 
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one fine day, Ray changed his tune and signed up 
to be a cop. He went around telling everyone about 
this, and they all laughed. Nobody could believe it, 
not even me. I asked him about why he did it. Why 
would he go against all he had tried to defy? His 
reply was simple. He needed a job, and that was 
that. 
Ray went off to be cop, and his friends went to 
wherever. A few years later, there was a big drug 
bust in my hometown. Everybody, including Ray’s 
parents, blamed Ray. There were threats and 
accusations. It was sad. The once outgoing, zit- 
faced hoodlum from down the street was no more. 
Ray went into hiding. He moved away and took a 
job in a new district. Looking at Jerry, I might as 
well have been looking at Ray. What would he do? 

Jerry manhandled the grill from the yard. In 
the alley, he began looking it over. 

“Man, this thing is old. I bet it’s five years old,” 
he said, looking up at me with a look you give a 
dying friend. 


“I don’t know,” I replied. “I’ve never used it.” 
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“Well, it is,” he replied. “See this here?” 

Jerry rubbed away some soot from an 
identification tag. 

“My friend had this model. They have a new 
one now.” 

“Any better?” I asked. 

“This one has only the electric ignition,” 
replied Jerry. “The new one has this and a hole for a 
match. It’s a better model than this.” 

Bless his soul. He was really concerned about 
the problems with Hollis’s unused cooking 
apparatus. I wanted to laugh and tell him where to 
shove the grill, but that would be as bad as kicking a 
starving pooch from thrown out leftovers. It would 
have been unholy. Jerry was really into this grilling 
thing. I was not going to ruin it for him. 

“Well, let’s get it back to the apartment,” I 
said. “We can check it there.” 

“Okay, but be careful,” he added. “This wheel 
is loose.” 

At the apartment, Casey and Beth were 


lounging on the couch. Casey had thrown on some 
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soft swing music, and Beth was drinking a glass of 
water. When I entered the apartment, she gave me 
a glance and kept right on talking. Casey chuckled, 
and Beth paid her no mind. She was up, up, and 
away. 

“Nice place,” said Jerry, poking his head 
inside. 

He began pacing the room and looking at all 
my things. He reminded me of a person you would 
see in a museum. He walked around with an air of 
fascination and snobbery. 

“Is this where you work?” 

He paused in front of my desk. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“May I?” he asked. 

“No,” I said. 

Casey looked at me, but I was firm. 

“TIl tell you about it, but I don’t let anyone 
look,” I said. 

“Well, that’s good,” he said, turning to Beth, 
Casey, and then to me, “but if you ever want 


somebody to read, I know a girl who loves to.” 
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He looked at Beth. She rolled her eyes. I knew 
there was contempt for me. I knew she thought I 
was a fraud. Jerry had once again passed the buck 
but had revealed so much when he did. If it had 
been just Jerry and Beth, I would have told them to 
leave, but it was Casey. It was always Casey that 
kept me in check. I looked at her, and she smiled. 
She had caught Beth’s eyes and knew how it made 
me feel. Still, she said nothing and let it go. I let it 
go, and Jerry continued on with his decisions. 

“Tm going to get some gas for the grill,” he 
said. “I think it needs some gas. Do you have any 
money?” 

“A little,” I replied, “but not much. How much 
will it be?” 

Jerry shifted. “Not too much,” he said. “I have 
some. Five should do it.” 

I reluctantly handed over the money. This 
whole thing was Jerry’s idea, and I was losing 
money in my own place because of it. The entire 
day felt shot to hell. 

“Come on, Beth,” said Jerry, walking out the 
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door. 

Beth was still talking. She walked out of the 
room, talking. 

“We'll continue this when I get back,” she said 
and stepped out the door. 

Casey was held on the thought, but I could 
not wait. Sure they were in the car, I ran to the 
kitchen. I watched them pull away. Then slowly, 
and with pleasure in my soul for solitude, I went 
back into the room. Casey was still resting on the 
couch but had placed her head against a pillow. She 
had the look on her face, the look of being spent. 

“You up for a stroll?” I asked. 

She patted the place next to her. I walked 
over and took a seat. Easing up, she wrapped her 
arms around me, and gave me the kind of hug that 
best friends do on sweet, gentle days. She was warm 
and soft, and I found myself becoming drowsy in 
her embrace, but before I could become too comfy, 
she released me, stretched, and stood. With a yawn 
and hip twist, she held out her hand. I took it, and 
she helped me up. Then, again, as quickly as all this 
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had happened, she pulled me close, so close I could 
feel her heartbeat. It was smooth and rhythmic. 
With her cheek against mine, we began to sway and 
move to the music. It was a pleasant tune, very soft 
and gentle. Till the end of the song, which was only 
two minutes or so, but could have lasted for 
eternity for all that I cared, we danced. Oh, Casey. 
Oh, Sylvan. What wonderful things you make me 
imagine. I held her close and had good thoughts. 

Casey smiled, and relaxing her hold, she led me to 
the door. The sun was teasing the horizon. The 
evening blanket was upon us. The colors had 


turned to gold. 
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Chapter 27 


AROUND THE PARK 


A street over in Richland Park where Casey 
worked, a group of people had gathered. I had 
noticed them from the kitchen window. Before we 
were out of the alley, we could hear them. They 
were cheering and giving woo’s and ah’s. Casey and 
I emerged from the alley, took a left, and walked up 
Park Avenue. It was a volleyball game. The 
neighbors had picked a spot and set up a net. It was 
great. There was a group of men around the net. 
They were lean, tan, and drawing attention to 
themselves. The attention was coming from the 
spectators, many of which were young women who 
were their wives and girlfriends. They were resting 
on blankets. Around the blankets were baby 
strollers, and every so often, a mother would stand 
and check her precious little one. Casey recognized 
one of the new moms and walked over to say hello. 


I just stood there, watching, but soon I found 
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myself being distracted. 

“What’s up, Big Dog?” 

I turned. It was Charles. He was back and 
alone. He had been jogging. He did not want to 
stop. He stood there, next to me, jogging in place. It 
was funny. 

“How you been?” he asked. 

It was a stupid question. He asked it only 
because he had nothing else to ask. 

“Fine,” I replied. “And yourself?” 

“Good.” 

Casey looked over. She rolled her eyes. 
Charles was still formulating his next question. He 
was jogging in place, watching the game, and 
thinking. I could tell it. He was a predictable person. 
This was what he did. He went around all over the 
place, meeting people he knew, and pestering them 
with his predictable life. It was sad and pathetic. His 
main pursuit was the next big score. He never 
rested. He never slept. There was no peace in his 
vulgar mind. Any minute, he would move past the 


formalities of polite conversation and begin with 
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this and that about the new girl he was dating. He 
did, and it was crazy. 

Charles was convinced she was an heiress 
with lots of money. She had pictures and showed 
them to him. She also gave him wild tales about 
places she had been and said that she wanted him 
to come with her. I thought it was bunk. I laughed. 
Charles insisted it was all true. He wanted me to 
meet her. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“So you can see what I see,” replied Charles. 

“And what’s that?” I asked. 

“That she is who she claims to be.” 

There was no use in trying to convince him 
that she might be lying. Charles wanted to believe 
she was not. It made the story better. He could brag 
more if she was something other than a beautiful 
snob who enjoyed walking her dog and snubbing 
her nose at the hardships of life. 

“Okay,” I said, “bring her by. TIl take a look.” 

“Sweet,” said Charles. 


He gave me a friendly slap to the shoulder. 
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“TIl be by later,” he said, jogging off. 

It left me thinking. Was Charles coming by 

later, or later as in days? With this in mind, I walked 
over to Casey. She was amused at what she had 
seen, as were the young wives and girlfriends she 
was visiting with. Charles had a reputation, one that 
was iffy. They all started talking about him. 
One of the women was going on about how special 
he thought he was and another about how he had 
once stopped her at the Produce Place off Murphy 
and tried to ask her out. It was at lunch time, and all 
she wanted was lettuce to make a salad. What she 
got was Charles. She laughed wildly at this memory 
and raised her hands to the sky for visual effect, as 
if she had been saved from a ship that was sinking 
fast. 

Everybody laughed. I laughed, too, but soon 
settled. It was funny, and it was not. By the time 
Casey and I left their company and started back to 
the apartment, they had made Charles into a joke. 
To his defense, I added that I thought he was 


obnoxious but still learning at life. They found this 
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to be a stupid reply and shooed me away with 
smiles, laughs, and oh, brothers. 

“Take care of him, Casey!” shouted one, with 
a laugh. 

Casey looked back, smiled, and took me by 
the arm. She held it close and squeezed up next to 
me. She had this grin that stole my thoughts. 
Charles quickly faded. Soon we were in the alley. 
Casey let go and started dancing and singing a few 
lines of a song I had never heard. She did this for a 
few seconds. Then she came back to me. She 
chuckled to a pause and got close. It was peace. 
There we stood, alone in the alley, with no one to 
see but the sandman himself. Her eyes gazed upon 
me. I found myself once again in that comfy place, 
made special by the muse. The night was coming, 
and the stars were twinkling. All around me sweet, 
wonderful life was happening. Casey felt good in 


my arms. 
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Chapter 28 


JERRY COOKS 


The lights were out. All was calm. All was 
shadows. Casey and I were snuggling on the couch, 
listening to soft music when Jerry came bursting 
into the apartment with a twelve pack of beer, a bag 
of ice, and two bags of chips. 

“Man, why you in the dark?” he asked. 

He went straight for the kitchen. Beth 
followed with a bottle of wine. She was still talking, 
but the subject had changed. Jerry was not listening. 
Beth kept on talking anyway. It was annoying. Beth 
was going on and on about a movie she had 
watched about a guy who was missing a leg, and the 
reason he was missing a leg was the big mystery of 
the movie. She was certain that Jerry knew the 
name of it and that he was taunting her by not 
telling her the name of it. I was amazed. Jerry 
moved frantically. Beth just talked. Casey and I 


watched. A lot of loud clanks and knocks came 
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from the kitchen, and then Jerry, without saying a 
word or acknowledging our existence on the couch, 
hurried through the room and out the door. It was 
funny. He was bent over as though facing a strong 
wind. Bam! Boom! He was gone. All that was 
needed was a cymbal crash. Crash! Beth looked 
stupid. 

“Where'd he go?” 

But she knew. She never had to ask. It was 
what she did at times when all was certain and just a 
game. She walked toward the door and left us in the 
shadows. 

“This is nuts,” I said. 

Casey put her hand on my shoulder. I looked 
at her. I did not smile. I did not grin. I was being 
serious. It was nuts. Jerry and Beth were on high. 
Jerry was determined to live like a cave man and 
Beth was determined to talk, talk, talk. She was still 
talking. From the yard she could be heard, asking 
Jerry why he was being the way he was. Jerry said 
something back, but what? I had no clue. I shook 


my head and stood. How crazy it was. 
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I made my way to the kitchen. Moments later, 
the light in the living room came on. I turned. 
Casey lazily entered and moved past me. She 
opened a cabinet and filled a glass at the tap. Then, 
raising it to her lips, she turned back around and 
stared at me as she took a long drink. It was cute. 
She had that look of being just woke up. I like that 
look. When she was finished, she handed me the 
glass, burped, and said very plainly, “I’m going to 
pee.” 

“Okay,” I replied. 

And that was that. Casey was up. I was up. 
Everyone was up. I turned on the tap and poured 
myself a drink. As I was, I heard a dog bark. I 
looked out the window, and there they were, 
Charles and the snob. They were coming up the 
alley. The Irish setter was with them. Charles meant 
today. 

I set the glass down and hurried to the yard. 
Jerry was busy messing with the grill. Beth was 
busy, talking. Jerry was hunkered down, trying to 


figure something out with the gas. 
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“Hey, can you help?” he asked. 

“No,” I replied, walking past. 

Meanwhile, amidst all that was happening, 
Casey stepped out of the bathroom and found 
herself alone. She started calling my name. I was on 
the other side, in the alley. I could hear her through 
the kitchen window. I met Charles and the snob. 

“Hey, Dog,” said Charles, all cool and what 
not. “What’s up?” 

“Nothing,” I replied. “Look, Charles, this is 
not a good time.” 

“Hey, I want you to meet my friend, 
Odalitha.” 

I could not believe it. Charles had not only 
met an heiress but also one with a most peculiar 
name, one that I found funny. I started to laugh but 
paused. It was rude. Charles caught this but 
continued. He was all excited and telling Odalitha 
all these things about me, including that I was a 
writer. 

“Oh, really?” said Odalitha. “What do you 


write? Anything I would have read?” 
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She was very impressed. She crimped her lips 
in a smug way and nodded. 

“No, not yet,” I replied. “Just a story about a 
guy who runs a sandwich shop. I’m working on it.” 

“Really? Sounds interesting. I’d love to see it 
sometime.” 

“Odalitha has a friend who writes,” said 
Charles. 

“Good,” I replied. 

“She lives in Atlanta,” said Odalitha. 

“Good.” 

This went on for a minute or so. Charles 
would say something. Odalitha would say 
something. I would reply, and Odalitha would nod 
in her smug way that snobs do. Together, they 
made a team. Charles was the wandering playboy. 
Odalitha was the rich girl. And the poor pooch was 
stuck with this pair. All I could think about was 
what was going through its precious mind. What 
did it think about all this walking and talking and 
laughing that these two did? Was it happy? Was it 


sad? I turned my attention to him. 
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“His name is Sunrise,” said Odalitha. 

I wanted to laugh. Was everything odd in this 
girl’s life? 

“Sunrise?” I questioned. 

She had been asked this question before. Her 
tone changed from flattery to defense. 

“He was born at sunrise,” she said. 

I did not ask anymore questions. I knew too 
much. Charles gave me a look. She gave me a look. 
Sunrise just pawed at my hand, which I extended 
and shook. What a night. What a place. 

“Hey!” 

I turned. Casey came from the corner of the 
apartment. She had been listening from the kitchen 
window. She walked up, gave me a look, and started 
petting Sunrise. 

“T think it’s a wonderful name,” she said. 

Sunrise licked her face. Casey started 
laughing. 

“He does, too,” added Charles. 

“This is Casey,” I said. 

“Nice to meet you, Casey,” said Odalitha. 
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“My landlord won't let me have one,” replied 
Casey, laughing and fending off licks. 

“I had that problem, too, once. Not everyone 
is cool,” said Odalitha. 

“No, they are not,” commented Casey, giving 
Sunrise a hug. 

It was a playful scene, full of laughs and 
smiles, but I was faking. I had no idea what was 
happening. My apartment had been invaded. Had it 
not been for Casey, none of this would be 
happening. She was keeping me in check. I thought 
it was good and bad at the same time. She could 
sense this and whispered in my ear. It was 
something sweet, something only she knew how to 
say. It made me think. She told me this was life. She 
told me this was good. I thought about it. It was. I 
also thought it was not wise to stand in the alley. 
Headlights flashed, and we were bathed in light. It 


was Hollis. He was home. 
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Chapter 29 


THESE ARE PEOPLE 


The yard was full. Hollis had brought Dave 
and Lindsey. Others were on their way. Hollis was 
carrying a box of wine. Dave was staggering. They 
had been working all day and were already drunk. 
Hollis bummed a cigarette off Jerry and began the 
oratory task of pontificating about the night, the 
stars, and all that was yet to come in the wonderful 
hours that remained before sleep. 

“Look here!” Hollis shouted. 

We all did. 

“I have something to say!” he continued. 

He went on about life and beauty and things 
he had seen. He was on a rant. Nothing surprised 
him, not anymore. He was Hollis. He was high. 

Lindsey walked over and took a place beside 
me. She smiled. I did, too. Dave walked up and 
asked to use the bathroom. I pointed. He walked 
off, but as he was, he tripped and fell. This caused a 
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big ruckus. Everybody became concerned. Dave 
began to curse. Who was this man, and what would 
he do when he stood up? I could hear their 
thoughts. Dave asked for help. Hollis started 
laughing wildly. He went to help, and he, too, fell 
down in the process. This caused a commotion that 
seemed beyond repair. They just sat there, rolling 
around, and laughing, giving hoots and hollers, and 
disturbing the neighbors. All around me, people 
started to peek out of their apartments. I saw this 
and became nervous. I rushed over. 

“Hollis, Hollis, Hollis,” I said, over and over. 

But it was no use. He and Dave just kept on. 
They would pause, look up, and then go right back 
to it. I continued to try to get their attention, and 
they just kept on and on. What a night. What a 
show. I looked around me for support but found 
none. 

“Hey!” shouted a voice unseen. “What the 
fuck is the meaning of all this?” 

I turned. A group of men had entered the 


yard. They had brought booze and girls. The men 
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approached. The girls stood behind them. Hollis 
stopped. Dave stopped. They regained composure 
and stood. Dave walked over and gave one of them 
a hug. Hollis turned to me and winked. He placed 
his hand on my shoulder. 

“Now the party begins,” he said. 

But this was too much. I could not have this 
wild crew running around, acting as though the 
neighborhood was a free circus. I pulled Hollis 
aside. 

“This cannot happen,” I said. “They have to 
leave.” 

“Leave?” questioned Hollis. “Why?” 

“Because they are going to get me into 
trouble,” I said. 

“All hell,” replied Hollis, “you are too much.” 

Concerned, Casey rushed over. 

“What is this?” 

“It’s Hollis and his friends.” 

“Yes, I know that,” she replied, sarcastically. 
“Why are they here?” 


“I don’t know,” I replied. “We are using 
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Hollis’s grill. Maybe that is it.” 

“Uggga!” 

Casey stomped off. She found a place and hid. 
I was nervous. What was going to happen? They 
looked rough. They reminded me of the kind of 
people you would meet on a back road. They were 
all smoking cigarettes, drinking beers, and standing 
in a circle as though they were plotting some 
vengeful act. 

Jerry was still messing with the grill. He called 
for Hollis. Hollis staggered over. 

“What?” 

“Your grill. How does it work?” Jerry asked. 

“How the hell should I know?” 

Hollis walked away. Jerry was perplexed. This 
was not a suitable answer. He started going around, 
asking for help. He wanted recruits. He wanted 
people to stop whatever it was they were doing and 
help him. I realized I had two problems, the crowd 
that Hollis had brought and Jerry. They did not 
mix. Hollis’s crowd would be fine with road kill. 


Jerry would only be satisfied if everything went 
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according to plan. This was proven when Jerry 
made the mistake of bumping into Dave. Dave 
pushed him back. It made me sick. I wanted them 
all to leave. I wanted them to go home, but was 
afraid to ask. 

It was Lindsey who changed it all. She was 
sober. She was fine. She walked up to me. She 
answered my frustration. 

“This bothers you, doesn’t it?” she said. 

“Tm scared.” 

“Why?” 

“Because they are acting all crazy.” 

She laughed and gave me a wild look. 

“You mean to tell me Hollis is your neighbor, 
and you did not expect this?” 

She rolled her eyes. She could not believe it. 
In her mind, all of this was normal. She winked and 
patted me on the shoulder. Casey saw this and 
walked over. 

“Who’s that?” 

“Lindsey,” I said. “She’s Hollis’s friend.” 

“She’s pretty.” 
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I refused to give an answer. I had enough 
trouble. Casey walked back to Beth and Odalitha, 
but I knew what she was thinking. She wondered if 
there was anything going on between Lindsey and 
me. It was a stupid worry, but it existed. I looked 
over at the girls. Beth and Odalitha were looking in 
my direction. Casey was saying something. They 
were talking about me. I could feel it. 

I was reminded of a guy I knew back home. He was 
always worried that his girlfriend was cheating. He 
was paranoid about it. He spied on her all the time. 
He talked about it all the time and did it so much it 
became a habit. You could not spend any time 
around him without hearing about it and being 
questioned on your whereabouts on such and such 
a date. He became suspicious of everyone. Old 
friends left him. New friends were never made. He 
was predictable, boring, and alone, and because he 
was, he thought everybody was hiding something 
from him. In the end, he moved away. He had to. 
Girls thought he was a stalker and removed his 


name from the roster of potential husbands. He 
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was his own worst enemy, a living lesson to be 
learned by observance. It was sad, and I did not 
want to live that way. 

As I thought about this, I realized the very act 
of thinking about it was the beginning of a 
downward spiral, and that it, too, could be stopped 
before it began. So I did the only thing I knew to 
do. I walked over and took Casey into my arms. 
Beth and Odalitha moved back and watched with 
goo-goo eyes and expressions. One of them said 
something kind. This made Casey hold me tighter. 
She felt so good I just wanted to rush her into the 
apartment and lock the door, and I thought about 
doing this, but as I was standing there, holding her 
in rocking slumber, Hollis tapped me on the 
shoulder. 

“Hey.” 
I looked. Casey looked. 
“Were leaving,” said Hollis. 
“Why?” I asked. 
“Dave’s got a show down at the Tin Roof 


tonight. He wants me to play back up.” 
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If it had been anyone but Hollis, I would have 
thought it was a lie, but he was always going 
somewhere. Still, I felt bad. One moment, I was 
wanting him to leave. The next, I was wanting him 
to stay. Nothing was simple with Hollis. 

“Sure, no problem,” I replied. 

“Sorry about the hassle,” he said, walking off. 

Casey was still holding me, but I had to say 
something. I could not just let him leave. 

“Hey, Hollis?” 

He stopped. I walked up to him. 

“Let’s get together this week. I’ll buy lunch.” 

Hollis smiled and nodded. He looked at Casey 
and winked. It was a grand ole country boy wink, 
the kind made famous in countless stories of deep 
southern love. A person inherited this wink. It was 
not learned. Casey grinned, and Hollis started to 
say something, but Dave cut him off. It left an 
empty feeling in my gut. Casey took my hand and 
held it. She, too, felt something, and I knew that for 
the first time she understood what it was that I liked 
about Hollis. 
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Later that night, after everyone left and 
settled into their comfy covers of pleasure, I held 
Casey in my arms and we talked. She told me about 
things she had never shared before. She told me 
about a cousin who worked in New York as an extra 
in a big Broadway play. I learned about her uncle 
who was arrested for being married to three 
women at the same time. I learned that none of the 
wives had ever met, but they all professed their 
love to the same man. Casey asked me if I thought 
it was possible. I told her I had no clue, but it was all 
a strange thing and that he was probably not the 
first. 

Casey had so many stories, and I wondered if 
all that happened at the party, or whatever it would 
be called in years to come had not transpired, 
would have kept her from sharing them with me. I 
asked her this, and she, too, had no idea. All either 
of us knew was that it was close to dawn, and sleepy 
time was upon us. I held her tight, pulled her close, 
and we closed our eyes. 


Outside, I could hear the hum of a passing car. It 
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passed through the alley. I hoped it was Hollis. I 
hoped he was safe. I hoped everyone was safe 
where they had landed. 

Casey took a deep breath and snuggled her thighs 
around my waist. She was warm in special places. 


She was warm against my soul. 
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Chapter 30 


THE DAYS. THE DAYS... 


Casey had a new friend in Odalitha. I had 
Charles. The four of us began doing things 
together. It was odd. Charles thought my writing 
would be improved if I opened my mind. One day, 
while Casey was at work, he convinced me to 
smoke some pot. I did, but I got sick and threw up. 
It was awful. I accused Charles of trying to poison 
me. He said he was not. I wanted a second opinion. 
I asked Hollis. He thought the weed I had smoked 
with Charles was wrong for me, and that I needed 
to be tuned. 

“Happened to me the first time, too,” he said, 
“except I didn’t throw up. I got the shits, and it was 
bad. I was trying to impress this girl. It was 
embarrassing.” 

Hollis wanted me to meet a friend of his that 
lived on the outskirts of the city. If I would drive, 


he would introduce me. I agreed. Hollis and I 
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climbed into his smelly vehicle and took off. 

It was early afternoon, and the traffic was still 
heavy from lunch. People were going everywhere, 
all at the same time. Hollis wanted to stop by Jack’s 
Market for some beer. 

“I need one,” he said. “That’s all I can say.” 

And it was. He had this look in his eye as if he 
was about to lose his best friend or embark on a 
journey and never come home. I panicked. I asked 
him if he saw something in the rear view that I did 
not. If so, I would turn the car around and forget it 
all. 

“Oh, I see,” he said. “Now you are speaking in 
metaphors. The weed is already working on you. 
You are discovering your inner self.” 

“How can you tell?” I asked. “I only smoked it 
once.” 

“Right, right,” he replied with a grin. “Just 
drive, my friend.” 

He pointed, motioning with his finger, but it 
was the truth. Lots of my friends back home and in 


college were into it, but I was not. In fact, I really 
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did not care. There were so many moral issues to 
latch onto. Pot smoking seemed a small one. 
I remembered saying this to a guy who lived in my 
dorm. He was all excited because a guest speaker 
advocating the legalization of marijuana was 
coming to give a lecture. He contacted the guy 
ahead of time, got the necessary info like time, 
date, and such and such and started going all over 
the place, putting up flyers. He did this for weeks. 
You could not pass a corner without seeing either a 
flyer or the guy putting one up, and if he saw you, 
he would stop you and give you a great big long 
speech about the legalization of pot and why it 
should be done. It was funny. He would light a 
cigarette, wave his arms around as if he was 
standing at a podium, and rail and sway on the 
issue. Nobody passing by could ignore him. It was 
quite a sight, quite a show. I mentioned this to 
Hollis. He burst out laughing. 

“Well, ring the bells!” he shouted with a 
cough. “A guy like that can cause a lot of problems. 


Did they throw him out?” 
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“No,” I replied, “I don’t think so.” 

“Well, believe me,” added Hollis, “somebody 
wanted to.” 

Hollis laughed and relaxed in the seat. 

“Somebody always does,” he finished. 

It made me think. Hollis was right. There was 
always somebody wanting to change somebody. I 
always came to this conclusion when I was around 
him. Hollis would say something prophetic, and I 
would agree. Was I being a fool for doing so? Was I 
simply following? I became skeptical for a few 
seconds. It was an awful feeling, the kind of feeling 
one has when he meets somebody years later and 
the person has never done any of the things he said 
he was going to do. This happened to me. 

I was back home. I was in college. I was 
visiting. I ran into Mitch. He was friends with my 
father, and they worked together. Mitch’s mind was 
always racing. If he had been into scams, he would 
be in prison. When I was a kid, maybe ten or so, he 
got this big idea to go into a specialty business. It 


was a trend where I grew up. The jobs were so-so, 
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and Mitch wanted more. So he took all that he had, 
his money and his time, and he bought an old 
Victorian house. The place was a death trap. The 
foundation was bad, and the electrical was shot. 
Mitch put a lot of money into the place. He told 
everybody he was going to start a tea room. 
Nobody understood. Mitch knew nothing about a 
tea room, except that he had heard someone 
talking about a visit to one in some far off place that 
might have well have been on the moon. This 
brought him instant fame. 

People would drive out, see the home Mitch was 
working on, and come back with news that it was 
really something, really special. Some even thought 
that it might help business. Others got all worked 
up on the idea and also started doing the same. 
Soon, everyone was building a tea room. My father 
would come home, have dinner, and talk about the 
tea room. Mitch was a celebrity before he had a 
customer. Many were impressed, simply by the 
thought, but thoughts were cheap. The tea room 


was not. Mitch never finished. The home was 
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bought by the city and used for training practice 
for the fire department. 

When I ran into Mitch on a later visit, he had thick 
lines under his eyes, and his face was pale from too 
much booze. It was sad. I turned and looked at 
Hollis. I looked at his face. I looked for the telltale 
signs of wishful thinking I had seen in Mitch. Hollis 
noticed. 

“What?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” I replied. 

Hollis smiled and pointed. “Get that one,” he 
said. 

With its still being close to lunch, the parking 
lot around Jack’s was full. People were parked all 
over the place. We arrived just as a guy in a sweet, 
60’s hot rod was pulling out. 

“I see that guy up on the Row,” said Hollis. 
“He’s a lawyer or something. I should get his card.” 

Hollis winked and opened the door. I did not 
even ask. I knew what he meant. Hollis and I were 
cop magnets. I had seen one on the way to Jack’s, 


and there was another parked nearby. They were 
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watching for speeders, gunning for those who had 
overstayed for lunch and needed to get back to the 
office. As I was thinking about this, the cop turned 
on his lights and pulled out. A safe distance away, 
he turned on his siren. It was a courtesy, and I 
thought it was a nice one. He let the stragglers eat in 
peace. The siren faded off and could still be heard 
when Hollis emerged from the store. He stood, 
looking off, the way a dog does when it senses 
something is not quite right. 

“What the hell was that?” he asked, still 
standing and looking off. 

“I guess he had to go somewhere,” I replied. 

Hollis continued to look, but shrugged. A 
passing car honked, and Hollis waved. It was a 
redhead in a convertible. He went from tense to 
smiles. 

“Damn, did you see that?” he asked. “You ever 
had a redhead chick?” 

“No.” 

“You will not forget it,” replied Hollis. “No, 


sir, you never will.” 
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Hollis reached into the bag and pulled out a 
beer. He opened it with one hand and took a long 
drink. Then he burped. He did this in front of 
several onlookers. 

“What the hell are you doing?” I asked. 

“Aw, shit,” said Hollis, walking to the car. 
“Let’s not start that shit again.” 

I wanted to say more but did not. Hollis was 
too fast. Before I could say anything, he was sitting 
beside me and saying, “Go! Go! Go! Go!” and 
pointing and taking quick sips of the beer. 

“You're crazy,” I said. 

“I know,” he replied, with a smile. “Now go.” 

Hollis laughed. I was not amused. I wanted to 
go home. I backed up the car quickly and almost hit 
one that was flying by at a terrible rate of speed. 

“Dammit!” I shouted. “Where is that cop?” 

“You need to relax,” said Hollis. “Everything is 
fine.” 

“How can I relax?” I asked. “You have an open 
beer in your hand!” 


Upon learning this, Hollis took a long drink. It 
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was very long. His throat moved up and down. His 
eyes went to squinting. He finished by sucking and 
sucking until all the beer was gone. He made a 
sound and wiped his mouth. Then, he shoved the 
empty beer into the bag, opened the glove box, 
popped the trunk, folded the top of the bag, got 
out, opened the trunk, placed the bag into the 
trunk, closed the trunk, walked back, and sat down. 

“How’s that?” he asked. 

It was classic. It was Hollis. I started to laugh. 
He pointed and starting saying, “Go! Go! Go! Go!” 
over and over. I backed the car up the rest of the 
way and safely merged onto Murphy Road. It was 
great. Hollis kept repeating his mantra. I could not 
stop laughing. I laughed all the way to West End 
Avenue and did not stop until the car was cruising 
on 440 and heading north toward Interstate 40, 
where Hollis directed me to take the ramp leading 
west toward Memphis. This would lead us to the 
other side of Sylvan Park and would allow us to 


connect to Briley Parkway, where Hollis wanted to 


go. 
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“Who is this person we are going to see?” I 
asked. 

“A friend,” said Hollis. 

“Your friend?” I questioned. 

Hollis gave me a stupid look. I deserved it. It 
was a stupid question, one asked out of fear, 
concern, and looming panic. 

“Yes, my friend,” he replied. “So just drive.” 

Hollis kicked back in his seat. I gripped the 
steering wheel as though it was needing to be 
gripped and badly. With both hands firmly in place, 
I began to speed up. The traffic was thin. It was 
nothing like the rip-roaring city with all its lights 
and sounds and screeching brakes. Briley was 
smooth and slanted. The car glided along as though 
it was on a racetrack. 

“You are going to take Whites Creek Pike,” 
said Hollis. 

“Where’s it at?” 

“Up the road. Just keep driving,” he said. “TI 
let you know when we are close.” 


He did. From the interstate to the road, it was 
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only a few minutes. I made the ramp and took a left 
onto Whites Creek Pike. Soon, I found myself in 
the lowland of a valley. Everything was peaceful 
and serene. It was completely different from what I 
had been living in. It was calm, very calm, and it 
reminded me of home. 

“You ever been out here?” asked Hollis. 

“No,” I said. 

“Well, it’s nice, very nice. This is where 
Lindsey lives.” 

“We going there?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “but we'll be close.” 

I was surrounded by fields containing prairie 
grass and ranch style homes. The homes were few 
and far between. I could not help but get the 
impression that these people wanted nothing to do 
with the city. They would work in it, but come 
night, they were done with it. 

Off in the distance, on all sides, were large, 
massive peaks. They were the foothills of the 
Appalachia Mountains. Some called them the 


Smokies. Hollis was all wrapped up them. He was 
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staring out the window. 

“You should see this place at night,” said 
Hollis. “The hills come alive.” 

“What happens at night?” I asked. 

“There are homes in them there hills, 
yonder,” he said, pointing. “You can’t see them in 
the day, but at night you can.” 

He pulled out a cigarette. He lit it. The smoke 
burned my eyes. I started to cough. Hollis did not 
care. He kept on talking. 

“These are God’s people,” he said. “They built 
this country. They remember when it was America. 
They are waiting.” 

“Waiting for what?” I asked 

“The Great Day of Judgment,” said Hollis. 

“The what?” 

I started to laugh. I had thoughts. I asked 
Hollis what he meant, but he would not answer. 
Instead, he changed the subject and began telling a 
story about something that Dave had done. I 
listened, and I was amused even more. It was a 


story about a time that Dave had come to pick him 
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up for work, but had to use a cab because he was 
too drunk to drive. Once inside the apartment, 
Dave had to use the bathroom, and still tired from 
the night before and what not, he fell asleep on the 
toilet. 

“We were already fifteen minutes late,” said 
Hollis 

It was a messed up story, but Hollis was 
serious. He went on telling about what happened 
next, about how he had to go, and old Dave had the 
door locked. 

“Man, it was bad,” said Hollis. 

He told me about how he got the bright idea 
to raise a window and go in the alley. He told me 
how he was halfway finished, when all of a sudden 
he heard people talking. This caused him to panic, 
and he pulled back midstream. I burst into 
laughter. Hollis laughed. 

“It was not funny at the time,” he said, “but 
looking back, it is.” 

Hollis laughed himself into a slow chuckle. 


“That’s all you have in the end,” he said. “It’s 
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all anyone has.” 

He took a deep drag, blew out some smoke, 
and stared off. It made me think. It made me sad. 
As much as I wanted to believe it, this was not my 
place. It was not my home. I was only visiting. My 
time was limited. One day, and that day was 
coming, I would be packing up and moving out, 
with or without all that made me feel complete. I 
thought about this and looked at Hollis. He was 
deep into his own thoughts. They were private and 


off limits to me. 
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Chapter 31 


A FRIEND 


We drove for another thirty minutes. Hollis 
had me take a number of back roads. He kept 
talking about this and that and pointing to things 
outside the window. I was amazed. The flat, grassy, 
prairie land of the valley had become hills and 
woodland, thick with foliage and thousands upon 
thousand of trees of all varieties. To hike this land 
was asking for it. We were in the mountains, and 
every turn revealed a treacherous, winding road 
that was surely carved out by rugged men of the 
past. I was sweating as we climbed. My stomach 
churned, and my feet began to tickle. I shifted in 
my seat. Hollis said something that was funny. 
Usually I would laugh, but I did not. 

“What’s wrong?” said Hollis. 

“I don't like heights,” I replied. 

“No shit?” he replied. “I have an uncle who 


paints water towers,” he said. “He don’t like heights 
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either, but it’s the only work a man with a felony 
conviction can get where he lives.” 

I gave Hollis a look. I wanted to say 
something. I wanted to tell him that it was awful 
that people go to jail, do their time, and then get 
out with a record that will keep them from a good 
job. I wanted to tell him about theories I had 
learned in college that argued that doing that to 
people does nothing but cause them to go back to a 
life of crime. I wanted to say, if as a people we were 
serious, we would provide people with good jobs 
and hope. I wanted to say this and more, but was 
too nervous. I did not want to lose focus. The road 
was winding and winding. All I could do was 
concentrate and feel my foot, which was starting to 
ache. 

“Just relax,” said Hollis. “We are almost there.” 

I took a deep breath and tried. Everything 
was fine for the next few minutes. Hollis went back 
to talking about this and that. He was talking fast. I 
was too nervous and heard only snippets. The car 


began to slow. Hollis leaned over and looked at the 
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dash. 

“Why you slowing down?” 

“My foot hurts.” 

Hollis began to turn this way and that, 
looking over the dash, over the back seat, and then 
off to the side. 

“Well, we can't pull over here,” he said. 
“There’s a little road up here. Pull over there.” 

After the switch, the car found glory. Hollis 
was talking ninety miles a minute and going nearly 
as fast. He took curves so fast the tires had trouble 
gripping the asphalt. This caused them to make 
screeches, and I asked myself how this was any 
better. I came to the conclusion that with Hollis 
there was never a dull moment. He could not take a 
dull moment. There always had to be something 
happening to give him a reason to live. He kept on 
talking and asking for answers. I was watching 
everything race by. I had no answers. 

“So what do you think?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. I wasn’t listening. Where does 


this guy live?” 
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Hollis shook his head and started to laugh. 

“Up here,” he said. 

I looked, saw a mailbox on the left, and then 
was thrown hard against the door. Like a fool, 
Hollis did not even slow down for the driveway. He 
reminded me of Jerry. What a stupid move. The car 
did a few spins. Hollis laugh and howled. The road 
was long and narrow. Rocks slapped the 
undercarriage and made loud pings. We were 
bouncing all over the place, and Hollis just howled 
and howled. Then, just a quickly as it all happened, 
Hollis slammed on the brakes, and I lunged 
forward and had to brace myself against the dash to 
keep from slamming headlong into it. 

“You okay?” he asked. 

“Fine, but I...” 

“Good,” he said, cutting me off. “We're here.” 

I got my bearings. I looked out over the dash. 
We were in a small clearing. Hollis was staring, but I 
saw nothing. I became frustrated. 

“What the hell is this?” I asked. 


“This is the start of a wonderful day,” said 
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Hollis. 

He opened the door and got out. I stayed in 
my seat. I watched him enter the clearing. Bad 
thoughts went through my mind. I had seen movies 
turn ugly this way. I thought about Casey and my 
family back home. I wondered if anyone would 
find me way out here. Hollis was laughing. I was 
trembling. I wanted to lock the doors. I wanted to 
stay where I was, but Hollis yelled and waved his 
arm. I had no choice but to get out. 

“Where are we?” I asked, clinging to the car. 

Hollis laughed and yelled again. He started to 
walk away. My gut told me to run, but what would 
be the use? Where would I run? I was in the middle 
of nowhere. For all I knew, I would run and run and 
get even more lost. So, I decided to trust Hollis and 
proceeded on. 

“Where we at?” I asked, making my way to 
him. 

“We're here,” said Hollis. 

“Why are you talking in riddles?” I asked. 


“It’s not riddles. We’re here.” 
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Hollis pointed. Off in the distance, about a 
football field’s length away, was a tiny cabin. It 
barely showed through the trees. Before us was a 
path. On the path, and coming toward us, was a guy 
with long hair and a beard that covered his belly. 
He was wearing a large hat, a t-shirt, and shorts. He 
was the stereotypical image of the 60’s. I thought of 
the pictures I had seen of Woodstock. I was 
completely and utterly amazed at his presence. 

“What’s up, Hollis?” he asked. “I see you 
brought your friend.” 

Hollis laughed. I chuckled, but was confused. 
Come to find out, the guy was a musician who had 
made a lot of money off some songs and wanted no 
hassles from life. He lived in the cabin with his 
girlfriend, and she worked in Ashland City, a small 
town I had heard about but had never been to. He 
spent his days in contemplation and writing songs. 
He named some of the songs he had written, and 
one or two I recognized from the radio. 

“Who would have figured,” I said, “a guy like 


yourself living way out here?” 
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“Well, that’s what I want,” he replied, tugging 
on his beard. “Folks see that old mailbox and go 
right on by.” 

He slapped his hand and laughed. I was 
absolutely and positively amazed. Nobody back 
home or in college would believe this story. 
Successful people had large homes and wore nice 
things. This guy was so poorly dressed that he 
would, no doubt, have gotten hassle from a fast 
food place. 

“So I hear you write,” he said. “What do you 
write?” 

I looked at Hollis. I looked at him. They were 
both waiting. I thought about all the times I had 
been asked that question. Everybody who had 
asked me before was simply being curious, but this 
guy wanted the truth. I was ashamed, confused, and 
honest. 

“Tm not sure,” I said. 

“Sounds like you are of something,” he 
replied, with a laugh. 


“No, what I mean,” I continued, hesitating, “is 
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that I’m trying to write, but nothing is coming out.” 

I went into detail about the story I was 
working on. I told him about the sandwich shop 
and what the owner was going through, trying to 
please two women. The guy just laughed. He said it 
reminded him of people he knew. He joked about 
things that had happened to him and suggested that 
I keep up with it and not give up. He wanted to see 
a draft and wanted me to keep him posted. I 
agreed. Then he suggested we mosey over to the 
cabin. We did. There we continued the 
conversation, and he rolled a joint. 

“Do you smoke?” he asked. 

I did not know what to say. I looked at Hollis. 
I was thinking. 

“No, he does not,” said Hollis, “but I do.” 

“That’s cool,” the guy said, with a big, kind 
smile. “To each his own.” 

Hollis smiled. I grinned and laughed. 
On the way home, Hollis was all relaxed. He was 
laid back in the seat, watching the trees go by. We 


were corkscrewing our way out of the mountains. I 
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was going faster than before, and every so often, 
Hollis would give a little hoot to the joy of feeling 
as though he was on a roller coaster. 

“How are you?” I asked. 

“Fine,” he replied. “I’m at peace.” 

He smiled real big. 

“Thanks for that,” I said. 

“For what?” asked Hollis. He had to think. 
“Oh, sure, for saying what I knew all along.” 

He shifted a bit and continued. “You don’t 
need any weed,” he said. 

“Charles said it would help,” I replied. 

“Charles,” laughed Hollis. “Fuck him. The guy 
gets kicks out of walking dogs.” 

Hollis raised his foot up. It made a thud 
against the dash. He lit a cigarette. 

“The story is there,” he said. “You just need to 
write it. Stop being lazy, and write the damn thing. 
Hell, what else have you got to do?” 

Hollis took a deep drag and stared off. He was 
right. I was wasting too much time, but I had never 


been told that. I had only told myself. I had been 
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going around telling everyone who would listen 
that I was a writer and then coming home and not 
writing. I wanted to tell this to him, but Hollis did 
not need to hear it. He knew what I was thinking, 
and it was not worth going on about it any further. 
It was a very lonesome feeling to have it made 
clear, but Hollis was being honest. It was his nature 
to be so. 

I thought about all that had happened, was 
said, and more. I looked at Hollis. He was staring 
out the window and on the verge of a nap. He took 
a drag and settled with folded arms and 
contemplation. 

The car was back in the valley. The road was 
smooth and straight. The mountains were behind 
us and off in the distance. Briley Parkway lay ahead, 
and beyond that, the city. I thought about Casey, 
sweet, wonderful, and beautiful. I wondered what 
stories she would have to tell me when I got home. 
A car honked its horn. I perked up. It passed me. I 
prepared to say something, but did not. Hollis had 


gone to sleep. I would not wake him. I let him enjoy 
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his peace. 
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Chapter 32 


BETH AND THE BALL GAME 


That evening, Beth and Jerry were supposed 
to go out. Jerry had made plans at a nice restaurant 
in Greenhills. The plans had been in the works for 
weeks. It was their anniversary. They had a fight, 
and it did not happen. Jerry took off with his 
friends. Beth stayed at the apartment to cry. When 
I arrived at the house, Casey had left a note on the 
door. She wanted me to meet her at the sand pile. I 
took a shower and hurried on. 

Out the door I went. I hit the alley and took a 
right on 47th. I traveled south to Nevada and took a 
left. Off Nevada, I swung another right. Rights and 
lefts, my life was full of them. 

Down 46th I went. I stopped at the 
convenience store to buy some snacks and what 
not. Inside, I found the owner sitting on a stool with 
his baby son sitting in a highchair beside him and 


eating a bowl of cereal. They were listening to the 
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radio. An announcer was talking, and it could 
barely be made out what he was saying. The 
reception was awful. There was a lot of static and an 
occasional pop. 

“There is a storm coming,” said the owner. 

“Really?” I asked. “Looks fine outside.” 

“No, there is,” he replied. “Hear that?” 

I stopped talking. I listened. The static 
crackled, and there were a few hissing pops. 

“This is AM,” he said. “It always does this 
when it is going to rain.” 

He went on to explain. It was lightning. Each 
time there was a strike, it interfered. I, like most of 
my generation, did not listen to the radio, and 
when I did, it was not AM. This was the sort of 
knowledge that was lost on me. I could tell you 
anything about this or that and the grand scheme 
for a better world, but when it came to things that 
were nostalgic, I was lost. 

“Where’s it coming from?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” he replied, “but it’s coming.” 


There was a pause. The two of us looked at 
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each other. The radio popped again, and the baby 
squealed. The little guy made a big ole smile the 
way little guys do when they get excited. He raised 
his hands, slammed them down, and made a big ole 
mess. I shook my head. The owner smiled. He was 
proud of his son, and proud that he could make 
messes. There were a lot of little kids who could 
not, and I could tell it made him as sad, as it did me, 
to think this was so. 

“I need some things,” I said. 

“It’s good to have a customer,” he said, with a 
chuckle. 

I walked to the coolers. The owner started 
cleaning the mess. I grabbed some water, chips, and 
what nots. I returned, paid, and bid them both good 
day. The baby squealed, and the owner smiled. He 
began waving the boy’s tiny arms the way parents 
do, and I backed out of the store doing the same, 
the way adults do. 

Outside, I had a fright. 

“Excuse me,” said a low, rough voice. 


I turned and was horrified. My past had come 
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back to haunt me. It was the homeless guy I had 
insulted in the park. He was sitting on the ground, 
leaning against the store. He was searching the 
ground for discarded cigarettes. He had a pile of 
them next to him and was removing the tobacco 
and placing it on a napkin resting on his lap. 

It was gross, but I had seen it before when I was in 
college. There was a guy who would hang around 
the dorms. He was always doing it. He would wait 
until one of the students dropped a smoke, and he 
would run up and take it. It was like a prize. He 
would study it. I watched him do this once to one 
of my friends. My friend gave the guy the rest of 
his pack. Later, I learned my friend had told a 
professor about this. He thought the professor 
would be proud of him. Instead, the professor 
threw a big fit and had the grounds swept. 

“You cannot placate those people,” said the 
professor. “They have problems and need help. 
Help is out there. It can be found.” 

Maybe the prof was right. Help was out there, 


but he was an ass for the way he went about it. No 
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wonder the so-called intellects of the world get 
disrespected. People all over the world have been 
suffering. Giving them some relief from their 
misery was not asking too much. 

Standing there, looking at the homeless man’s 
ghastly sight, I thought about that day we met 
outside the library. I thought about my questions 
and suspicions. I wondered if he recognized me. 

“I met you once,” I said, “in the park. 
Remember?” 

“So?” he replied. “I’ve met lots of people in 
the park.” 

It was no use. He remembered, but did not 
want to listen. I did not want to explain. I gave him 
a few dollars and headed off to meet Casey. The 
wind was starting to pick up. There were dark 


clouds on the western horizon. 
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Chapter 33 


RAIN 


The storm was on us. It did what most storms 
do in the south. It wasted half the day resting on 
some remote spot, throwing down bolts of 
electricity, and giving onlookers something to 
dread. Then, just when people thought the coast 
was clear, and things had gotten really going, bam- 
boom, it arrived. The wind made the trees bend 
and bow. The clouds rolled and churned. I was 
sitting on the sand pile with Casey and Beth, 
watching a group of children acting nervously 
before their parents. A ball game was scheduled. 

“Why are they out here?” I asked. 

Casey was quiet. Beth was quiet. It was a 
stupid question. I could have easily asked the same 
of the three of us. Nobody had an answer. All 
anyone knew to do was wait and see. It was the 
great wait. Nobody wanted to concede to the rain, 


and nobody wanted to get all loaded up and 
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halfway down the road only to learn that the storm 
had gone around the city. 

“Where is it?” I asked. “Where is that rain?” 

I must have sounded like a bemoaned sage 
who had traveled far to give a message to the king, 
but the king was not in. It was really something. 
There was an eery feeling in the air, the kind of 
feeling one had when the lights went out. 
Everybody kept looking to the sky, and the 
children wanted to go home. A man, a coach or 
something, was talking to a group of other men. I 
could not make out what they were saying, but they 
kept looking at the sky, the children, and us. 

“Why are they doing that?” I asked. 

“You have a lot of questions today,” said 
Beth. 

The way she said it was odd. It sounded like 
something from a movie. She looked tired and did 
not care to follow through with what she meant. 
She just sat there, looking out, watching all of it 
unfold, and her mind was not even on any of it. It 


was on Jerry. He had promised Beth candles and 
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given her shackles. What an ass. 

Casey tapped my leg. One of the men was 
walking up to us. 

“There’s a pretty strong storm heading this 
way,” he said. “You guys might want to get home.” 

“Thanks,” I said. 

Casey stood. I stood. We both began dusting 
off the sand, but Beth just sat there, looking out. 

“Beth,” said Casey, “it’s time to go.” 

But Beth did not budge. 

“Beth,” I said. 

Beth stood. She did it very plain with a numb 
look. She did not dust herself or answer. She just 
started off toward the apartment. Casey took me by 


the hand, and together we followed. 
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Chapter 34 


SO-SO AT THE APARTMENT 


Though the rain followed us to the 
apartment, the sky took pity on us. It held off. But 
as soon as Beth inserted the key into the lock, it let 
loose with a roaring hiss. The sky began to lighten, 
and everything took on a grey, white tone. Beth, 
who was halfway in, halfway out, turned slowly 
around in the door frame. 

“I think TIl order a pizza,” she said. 

And that was that. She pointed her finger up, 
in the way that people do when they make a 
peculiar decision, and marched into the apartment. 
I shrugged my shoulders. Casey rolled her eyes. 
She was used to it. Beth was in a funk. Her life was 
spinning. She was always on the verge of 
something. This was why she always did the things 
she did, like knit under trees, listen to the radio on 
very low volume, and act as if she had all the 


answers when she did not. 
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I thought it was odd, but Casey had a different 
answer. It was Beth’s way of handling the stress in 
her life. Casey sometimes talked about this. She 
would get all close when I was questioning and 
remind me not to question. She really cared about 
Beth. They were like sisters. 

“She’s just like that,” Casey would always say. 

I would pretend it was my first time hearing 
it. 

“I know, but is she always like that?” I would 
ask. 

“Has been since I’ve known her, but she’s 
dependable,” Casey would reply. 

And she was. The one thing I had to say about 
Beth was that she was always there when you 
needed her. I had seen Casey call her for the littlest 
thing, and Beth would be there. 

Once, Casey was at my apartment. She 
wanted to bake a cake, but I had no cake pan. Casey 
called Beth, and within no time, Beth was at the 
apartment with a pan. Beth even stayed around to 


help. It was great, the three of us all working 
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together to make a cake. We talked, laughed, and 
made a mess. Beth was really happy that day. I 
wanted to see her happy again. I told this to Casey, 
and she gave me a hug. 

The two of us settled onto the couch. Beth 
wandered off to the kitchen. 

“Hey!” she called out. “What do you guys 
want?” 


“I don’t care,” I told Casey, “but tell her TIH 


” 


pay. 

Casey went to the kitchen. Beth was leaning 
against the counter. She was chewing on a carrot. 
She offered one, and Casey took two, one for her 
and one for me. I was sitting there while they were 
gone and thought I heard something. Casey came 
strolling back into the room. She did a little kick 
and playful dance, but my thoughts were on the 
sound. 

“You hear that?” I asked. 

“Hear what?” 

“It sounds like music,” I continued. “It sounds 


like classical.” 
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Casey stood for a moment. She listened. I 
listened, and then she plopped down beside me. 
She placed a carrot to my lips. I took a bite. Beth 
finished with the call and came into the living 
room. 

“I ordered a large with extra cheese,” she said. 

She plopped down into a recliner, turned on 
the television, and began flipping through the 
channels. Casey smiled and leaned over to me, but I 
was still perplexed. The sound was bugging me. 

“Hey, Beth,” I said, “do you hear that?” 

“Hear what?” 

Beth was occupied. Her thoughts were on the 
television. Each time I asked a question, she would 
respond without looking at me. I became 
frustrated. Casey could tell. It occurred to me that 
Beth had left the radio on someplace in the house, 
and would not, for whatever reason, admit that she 
had. I wanted to say something. I had to say 
something. 

“Beth,” I asked, very calm and plain, “did you 


leave a radio on again?” 
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Casey paused on a bite. Beth paused on a flip. 
She turned to me, gave me a snub, and continued 
looking for a show. 

“Again?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, “again.” 

Angered, Beth dropped the remote, stood, 
and walked to her bedroom. Then, as quickly as she 
left, she returned. 

“There,” she said, retrieving the remote and 
plopping back down. “Is that better?” 

I listened. The sound was gone. 

“Yes,” I replied, “it is better.” 

Casey, not amused by what I had done, stood 
up. She went on a rant about how I had belittled 
Beth and made a fool of myself by showing how 
cold and selfish I could be. Then, Beth, realizing she 
was being defended, joined her. It was awful. I 
could not escape. I would go to the kitchen. They 
would follow. I would go to the bathroom. They 
would follow. I would go to Casey’s bedroom. They 
would follow. I would have gone outside, but I 


knew they would follow, and that would cause a 
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scene. So I did not. This went on until there was a 
knock at the door. 
Out of frustration, I yelled, “Who the hell is it?” 

“Pizza!” 

“You're a jerk,” said Casey. 

“Here,” I said. 

I took out some money. Casey grabbed it. She 
opened the door. What followed was a gasp, an 
expletive, and my wanting to run and hide. Things 
could not get worse. It was the intern from where 
Hollis worked. She was holding our pizza. I did not 
know whether to laugh or cry. So I did a little of 
both. 

“What’s wrong with you?” asked Casey. 

“What the hell?” I asked. 

Casey began to apologize for my behavior, 
but then paused. 

“Tve seen you before,” she said. 

“She works with Hollis,” I said, bursting out 
into laughter. 

And that was all it took. The three of them 


ganged up on me. When Casey was not letting me 
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have it, Beth was, and when Beth was not giving me 
what for, the intern was. We went ’round and 
‘round. If the cops would have showed up, they, 
too, would have laughed and maybe joined in. I was 
hearing words I had never heard before. Their 
shouts and accusations began to blend. The more 
they came down on me, the less any of it made 
sense. Slowly, they grew tired. I grew tired, and the 
four of us collapsed on the couch. For the first time 
in a long time, I did not want to say anything. I just 
wanted to think and breathe. 

On the couch, Casey and I were in the 
middle. She was resting across my lap. The intern 
was at one end. Beth was at the other. If a picture 
would have been taken, it could have been a poster. 
I thought about this and chuckled. 

“Everybody okay?” asked Casey. 

She gave me a pat on the chest and tucked 
her head. It was sweet. 

One by one, we began to recover. The intern 
rose up and looked at me. Her hair was all messed 


up, and her face was flushed. I could tell she wanted 
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to say something but did not. Instead, she did the 
only thing she could do. She stood, said a few 
words about being sorry, and walked to the door. 
She left us on the couch and deep in thought. 

“What just happened?” asked Beth. 

My first thought was to come back with an 
academic response about pent-up rage and 
hostility, but that was stupid. Beth was not asking 
that. She continued to sit in her spot for a few 
minutes and then stood up. 

“The pizza is getting cold,” she said. 

Beth checked herself and went to the kitchen. 
Moments later, she returned with three paper 
plates. She opened the pizza box and started 
handing out slices. She handed Casey a slice and 
then one to me. She gave me a smile when she 
handed me mine and returned with a wink. Oh, 
Beth. Oh, Casey. They were nothing alike and yet 
both the same. I was completely perplexed by their 
simple pleasures and gentle ways. 

That night, I slept in Casey’s room. I was well 


into a dream when I was woken by the sound of 
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giggles and knocks. It was Beth and Jerry. He had 
come back to make peace. They were in Beth's 
room, and they were doing whatever they did at 
times when they needed to do them. 

I stared at the ceiling and listened. What a ruckus. 
Casey woke up. She caught me. She studied my 
face, my profile, and, then, with gentle ease, moved 
in close. She got all snug up against me, and, there, 
comforted by her warmth, I began to think. I 
thought about all the people who were out there 
and going through the same thing. I thought about 
the houses and the dreams they were built around. 
I thought about Jack’s Market, Star Bagel, the 
wondrous and glorious Music Row, the downtown, 
the uptown, the lights and sounds. I thought about 
the city and what it did when the people who called 
it home slept. I thought about the girl that Casey 
had met. I wondered if her boyfriend was still 
hanging with the rough and ready crowd. I 
wondered if she was crying and wanting him to 
come home. I thought about the alley bums. Where 


the hell were they? Unaware, I asked this question 
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out loud. Casey flinched, but closed her eyes after a 
few seconds of “who cares?” 

I continued to think. I thought about the 
librarian. I thought about what she had told Casey 
and me about relationships. I thought about the 
lesson I had learned from the homeless guy outside 
the library and could not but help wonder how he 
spent the money I had given him earlier in the day. 
I thought about the father and son at the grocery. 
How were they? Were they resting peacefully after 
summer rain, or was the pop soothing the tot with a 
song and a whisper? I thought about Lindsey. Was 
she mending a heart or breaking one? I thought 
about Charles and Odalitha. I thought about the 
intern, the cop, the guy in the Hawaiian shirt, the 
hippy in the hills, etc., etc. I thought about all the 
people I had met and went on and on with my 
questioning, until, finally, my thoughts settled on 
one person. 

I thought about Hollis. I wondered what he was 
doing. Was he tearing up a bar with his swagger and 


philosophical reflections, or was he alone, as one 
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day he would be, as one day we all would be, and 
many would be before they should be? I thought 
about all this, the things that had passed, maybe 
would pass, and would pass, and when I could think 
no more on the outcomes of life, I closed my eyes 


and went to sleep. 
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Chapter 35 


THE TRIP NORTH 


The next day, Casey and I had lunch at Star 
Bagel. Odalitha and Charles joined us. Beth and 
Jerry ventured off for a day of shopping and to 
have their anniversary dinner at the fine, fancy 
restaurant Jerry had promised. It was great. The sky 
was a rich, deep blue and bright with sunshine. The 
air was cool and crisp. The storm had pushed out 
the humidity and made the day smell fresh. I was 
standing in line and heard a man talking about it. 
He was old and wise and had traveled. He wanted to 
share his travels and did so without asking. 

“Tve seen this before,” he said, turning to a 
college girl wearing large sunglasses and a dainty 
top that revealed slender shoulders and a sunset 
tan. “Out in California, it’s a Technicolor day.” 

She smiled politely, but it was fake. She had 
no clue what Technicolor was and would not admit 


to it if she did. She was a snob. She started laughing 
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before the wise, old man’s eyes were off her. She 
turned to her friends and did what snobs do; she 
whispered something. She covered her mouth 
when she did this, and I wanted to tell her to not do 
that. I wanted to tell her she could learn something 
if only she would listen, and not do what she had 
been taught to do when she was threatened with 
new knowledge. But I did not, and I turned to him. 

“Where were you in California?” I asked. 

“San Diego,” he said. “I was stationed there.” 

“Tve never been,” I said, “but I want to go.” 

“You should. You’re young, and you can have 
a lot of fun,” he added with a wink. “There are 
more where they made these,” he continued. 

I could barely hold back my laughter. I 
turned to Casey who was behind me. She was busy 
talking to Odalitha and never heard a single word, 
but the girl with the large sunglasses did. She had 
been pretending to talk to her friends. She heard 
what was said and turned around abruptly and 
lowered her sunglasses. She gave the old man a 


look, and he said nothing. All he did was smile. He 
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did not laugh. He did not chuckle. He just smiled 
and looked to me for support to hold up that big 
ole smile. This brought me to a laugh, and Charles, 
who had been listening to Casey and Odalitha, 
became bored with listening, and he, too, got 
involved. 

At first, I thought he was making a fool of 
himself. Charles was saying all kinds of crazy 
things, all of which were lies. He was talking about 
music and dropping names as if he knew the 
people he was talking about, and all these names 
and terms built into questions that were being 
asked of me. 

“Come on,” said Charles. “What is taking so 
long? Excuse me. I just got off the phone with so 
and so. He wants us at the studio to go over this and 
that. You know he’s working with so and so, and he 
and so and so think we should meet up to talk 
about the layout.” 

“The layout?” I asked. 

“Yes,” replied Charles, “the layout.” 


I was so confused. I turned to the sage for an 
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answer, but he was taken in by all that Charles was 
putting out. He reminded me of the guy in the 
Hawaiian shirt I had met with Hollis. He was acting 
as if he knew everything Charles was talking about. 
He did not laugh or question Charles’ honesty. He 
just stood there with smug lips and nodded at 
everything Charles said. I could not believe it. 

“What are you talking about?” I asked. 

Before I had realized what I had done, the girl 
with the large sunglasses made a vain attempt to 
sneak into the conversation. She looked at Charles. 

“I’ve seen you around,” she said. 

“Maybe,” replied Charles. 

“You hang out at Layla’s.” 

She was all sure he did and waited for him to 
tell her she was sure. 

“Sometimes,” added Charles. 

This game went back and forth for several 
minutes. The girl would ask a question. Charles 
would give her a reply that made her think. I could 
not tell who was lying more, she or he. I suspected 


he was, but I wanted to see how this was going to 
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play out. So I remained quiet and listened. 

The line moved. The girl missed her turn. 
She was too wrapped up in trying to figure out 
Charles and missed her turn. The man I had been 
talking to took her place. He ordered, and then 
Casey, and then I. Charles and the girl were 
unaware, but Odalitha was not. She came up to 
Charles and interrupted. It was great. She cut the 
girl off mid-sentence. She said a few things to make 
her presence known, and the girl backed off and 
ordered. 

“What the hell, Charles?” I asked. “What was 
that?” 

“Nothing, just a trick,” he said. 

And it was. Odalitha ordered. Charles 
ordered, and I was left standing, clueless to what 
had just happened. Casey walked up and took me 
by the hand. 

“What you thinking?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” I replied. “Charles was making 
up all this bullshit.” 


I said it loud enough that a few patrons 
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turned. They gave me the vulgar eye. Casey led me 
off. 

Outside, under a large umbrella, we settled. 
The old sage joined us and went on and on about 
how much Charles had him going. He just laughed 
and shook his head. Odalitha just smirked. She 
broke off tiny bites of a croissant with her fingers 
and smirked. It dawned on me that this must have 
been how they met. Charles must have told her a 
big story about who he was not, and she was taken 
in by it. Then, when she finally realized that all he 
did was hustle and smoke weed, it was too late. She 
was hooked. This must have been their connection. 

I was thinking about this when Charles broke 
in. 

“You guys up for a road trip?” he asked. 

I turned to the old sage. 

“I don't think he’s talking to me,” he said. 

“Where?” asked Casey. 

“To my folks’ winery in Southern Illinois,” 
said Odalitha. 


Charles smiled and nodded. I could almost 
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feel his buzz. He was thinking. Oh, the thoughts. 

“Well, that’s good,” I said, “but she has to 
work, and I have to write.” 

Casey playfully kicked. I was halfway through 
a bite and made a funny face. 

“He does not speak for me,” she said. “When 
do we leave?” 

And that was that. The plan was made. The 
trip was a go. The wise old timer stood, shook my 
hand, and gave Casey a kiss on her forehead. It was 
kind and very sweet. She closed her eyes and 
smiled. He, then, walked up to Charles and shook 
his hand very firmly and congratulated Odalitha on 
having such a “confident” man. He winked when he 
said this, and he also, gave her a kiss on the 
forehead. She closed her eyes and did a little 
shimmy. It was cute. It was a pleasant way to say 
good day, and I hoped that I would see him again in 
this world and beyond. 

On the way home, Casey suggested that the 
group take a stroll along the golf course. We did, 


but a cool breeze was blowing off the green, and it 
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was too cool to really enjoy. So we headed to her 
apartment, grabbed some music, and ventured off 
to my apartment to relax and talk. There, we found 
ourselves in a revolving conversation, leaping from 
one subject to the next. At the apartment, I was still 
reeling on what Charles had done at Star Bagel, and 
Casey and Odalitha were busy talking about the trip 
and all that it would entail. 

“Do you have an atlas?” asked Odalitha. 

I did. Casey grabbed it. They opened it up, 
and Odalitha began to plot the route. 

“We'll go up 24,” she said, placing her hand 
on the map, “and take it through Kentucky.” 

She was tracing as she talked. 

“Then,” she continued, “we’ll cross the Ohio 
into Illinois, and we’re home.” 

Home. It made me think. She said it with a 
smile as if it was really home, not just for her but 
for all of us. But what was home? Casey moved in 
close and gave me a hug. Charles grinned. He 
reached into his pocket and pulled out a folded 
sandwich bag full of pot. 
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“Want some?” he asked. 

He held it out to me. Casey gave me a look. 

“T tried some,” I said. 

Casey did not want to hear it. She stood up 
and stormed to my bedroom. 

“What?” asked Odalitha. 

“She’s not into pot,” I said, “and I’m not 
either,” I continued, pointing at Charles. “What the 
hell did you have to do that for?” 

“I was just thinking that maybe...” 

“Okay, okay, okay,” said Odalitha, “calm 
down, boys. I'll take care of this.” 

Odalitha left the room. Charles and I went 
outside. He rolled a joint in the alley. He was coy 
about that. A passing metro-cop went by, and 
Charles just waved. The cop did not even stop. I 
had to admit I was impressed, but I was still angry. 

“That was dumb,” I said. “You are tempting 
fate.” 

“I am tempting nothing,” replied Charles. 
“You are the one who is tempting it by not taking 


care of today what you will not be able to do 
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tomorrow.” 

He took a long drag and held his breath as 
one does when he is partaking. 

“If you are referring to my writing,” I said, 
“Tm already on it.” 

“Tm not referring to your writing,” he said, 
exhaling a grey thin cloud, “but you would like me 
to be.” 

Before he could finish, he motioned and 
walked away. Without my being aware, Casey came 
up, took me by the hand, and looked me deep in 
the eyes. 

“We need to talk,” she said. 

I did not turn to Charles. I did not turn to 
anywhere but her. She led me off to the park, and 
on a bench, we talked. To my surprise and wonder, 
she was not mad, but she did not want any lies. She 
told me that if I wanted to smoke pot, she was fine 
with it but did not want me to lie about it. 

“You can’t build on sand,” she said. 

I agreed, and I told her about Charles and 
what had happened. I told her I had no stomach for 
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the stuff. I told her I got sick and threw up. 

“Tm done with pot,” I said. “This I promise 
you.” 

Casey laughed. She gave me a hug, and 
laughed so hard she began to cry. It was really 
something. Then, I told her about Hollis, the 
meeting with the guy, and what Hollis had said. 
Casey paused. She stopped laughing. There was 
something that changed. I could see it. A wisdom 
had been revealed. Her eyes gave it away. She 
stood, took my hand, and held me close as we 


walked back to the apartment. 
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Chapter 36 


UNTIL THEN 


Odalitha wanted to leave for Illinois as soon 
as possible. She was very insistent and pressuring. 

“The winery is really happening right now,” 
she said. “My father has booked some great acts.” 

“You mean musicians?” I asked. 

“Yes,” replied Odalitha. 

But Casey needed time. She could not just 
take off on a whim like the rest of us. She had to tell 
her boss. She had to have all the details and know 
exactly when she would get back. This sent 
Odalitha into a spin. She was used to living on the 
fly. She was great at making plans, but rarely stuck 
to them. She got all upset over Casey’s predicament 
and starting going on and on about what if’s. 

“What if I want to stay longer?” asked 
Odalitha. “What if I get up there and run into some 
old friends and want to spend some more time with 
them? What then?” 
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“Do what you want,” I said. “Ill rent a car. 
Casey and me can come back when she needs to.” 

This made Odalitha happy. It made Casey 
happy, but deep down inside I knew it was a 
ridiculous waste of money and a selfish thing on the 
part of Odalitha. After all, she had invited us. I 
brewed on this for several days. Casey noticed and 
asked me about it. 

“T do not like it,” I said. “This is bullshit!” 

“And why is it that?” asked Casey. 

I laughed. The way she said it reminded me 
of a schoolteacher from way back. 

“Well...” she continued, all pensive. 

“Because,” I said, “they invited us.” 

“Yes,” replied Casey, “and we need to 
accommodate them.” 

“Are you serious?” I asked. “That makes no 
sense. You cannot be serious.” 

But it did, and she was. To me, it was rude to 
invite someone on a trip and make that person pay 
for the privilege, but to Casey, it was just part of 


life. She went on about how it was natural, and that 
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there were no free lunches, and that it was better to 
own than rent, despite the fact that, in the end, you 
could lose everything you worked for because of 
back taxes. I listened to this for over an hour. I 
would try to add something, and Casey would 
interrupt and add a negation to what I was about to 
add, and, thus, cancel out any negative effect I 
might have on her equation. It was all over the 
place, and in the end, I could do nothing but agree. 
Compared with the real problems in the world, it 
was not that big of a deal, and it was stupid to get all 
worked up about it. I took her by the hand, pulled 
her close, and agreed. Casey chuckled and rubbed 
her nose to mine. She said something soft and 


sweet, and all I could do was let her be Casey. 
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Chapter 37 


THOSE WHO TRAVEL WITH 


Work was a problem. Casey talked to her 
boss. I went with her. The woman gave us all kinds 
of questions about this and that, and I was asked 
where I had been hiding. I said I had no clue. This 
was not believed. I got a big lecture on 
responsibility and needing to focus on what was 
important. I was told that volunteers were in 
desperate need, and anyone agreeing to be one 
needed to take it seriously. I was told that people 
depended on me and that my time would be paid 
by helping someone achieve a goal. I was told about 
all the empty promises made by so many before 
and that by my not being there on a regular basis, I 
was just one more empty promise. 

Her criticism made me mad. I did not like being 
made to feel as though I had committed the worst 
of offenses. I became loud and defensive. I replied 


by letting her know that I had not been blowing off 
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my efforts to be a volunteer because of some 
immoral leaning. I told her I needed to write. The 
library got in the way. To this, she laughed and told 
me that I should have thought about this before 
deciding to volunteer. Then, as quickly as I came 
back with a reply to what I considered an insult, I 
was asked about what it was I was writing. I paused. 
I thought. I shifted in my seat. 

“It’s a story about a guy and a sandwich shop,” 
I said. 

“Good,” she said, with a big smile. “Now go 
on. 

I told her about the story, about the guy, the 
two women, and all the hassle. She got a big laugh 
out of it and recommended I check out some books 
that might help me. She wrote the names of the 
books down on a little piece of paper, and when she 
handed the note to me, she held it firm as I tried to 
take it. It was tug of war. I pulled, and she would not 
let go. We both stared each other down. 

“When you get it finished,” she said, “I want to 


read it.” 
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“Sure,” I said. 

She let go, and I tucked the paper into my 
pocket. 

“Now, you,” she said, turning to Casey. 

Casey was all beside herself. She had a look of 
worry. I felt bad. As usual, I had said things that 
might change everything. 

“I want you to enjoy yourself,” she said. 

After saying this, Casey looked at me. She got 
a big smile and gave me a hug. Her boss just 
laughed. The woman stood, walked to the door, and 
paused before exiting. She reminded Casey to 
watch me and make sure I worked on the story. 
Casey agreed, and we were left alone to talk about 
things. Casey wanted to stay and work. I wanted to 
go home and write. I apologized for making a 
scene. Casey laughed and rolled her eyes. We 
hugged, made our to dos for later, and went about 
our day’s business. 

Back at my apartment, I found Hollis sitting 
and leaning against my door. He looked tired, but 


satisfied. He was holding an envelope. He was 
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tapping it against his leg and grinning wildly. 

“You know what I have here?” he asked. 

“A summons?” I replied, with a chuckle. 

“Nope, it’s a letter from my publisher.” 

He handed me the envelope. I opened. I did 
not understand. He had to interpret. He kept it 
short and sweet. 

“I got a cut.” 

“What's a cut?” I asked. 

“Long story short,” he replied, with a cough, 
“it’s money, and it ain't...” 

Cutting himself off, Hollis stood up and 
stretched. He threw his arms up high to the sky and 
yawned, all the while looking at me as people do 
when they want you to know they have more to 
say. It was horrible. His breath reeked of beer and 
cigarettes, and his bones cracked as though he was 
made of ice. He ended with a yell and continued 
right on, never missing a beat. 

“Tt ain’t no bullshit workin’ 9 to 5, holdin’ a 
road sign, flippin’ a burger for minimum wage, 


kissin’ ass for all you got bullshit, like them assholes 
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from where I come from.” 

He ended by burping and using his thumb to 
point to a place far off on the horizon and unknown 
to me. It left me curious. 

“Why are you home?” I asked. 

“Dave’s sick. He’s got the flu or something.” 

“Did you rehearse that?” 

“What’s up with the questions?” asked Hollis. 
“You a cop? I need coffee! If all you have are 
questions, I’m leaving.” 

What could I do? Hollis was up. He started to 
jiggle the doorknob, and then questioned why I 
would lock it. I joked and told him it was to keep 
him out. He sarcastically laughed the way they do 
in old movies and entered, all the while continuing 
to demand coffee as though he was entitled. 

“I was planning to write,” I said. 

Hollis marched off to the kitchen. 

“Then don’t let me stop you,” he replied. 

I went to the bathroom. I was doing my thing 
when Hollis came bursting in. 

“What the hell?” I asked. 
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“You don’t have any coffee. Let’s go to Jack’s.” 

I should have seen it coming. Hollis was up, 
and he wanted to go. The day turned into another 
one of Hollis’s infamous expeditions. He had me 
take him everywhere. We stopped at Jack’s for beer 
and cigarettes, but forgot to buy the coffee. For this, 
he had me stop at the gas station at the intersection 
of Murphy Road and West End Avenue. The 
parking lot was full. I had to wait in a no parking 
zone, and a metro-cop on a bike ordered me to 
move or get a ticket. When Hollis came back, I told 
him about the cop, and he just laughed. He had 
purchased me a coffee and pointed for me to drive. 
The next thing I knew was that I was taking a right 
onto West End and left onto 440. 

“Where are we going?” I asked. 

“Take a right,” said Hollis. 

I did and merged onto Hillsboro Pike. We 
were heading south into Greenhills where Jerry 
took Beth for their anniversary. It was a nice 
neighborhood, the kind of place that attracted 


people with money. The whole way in the traffic 
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was bad. Hollis wanted to go to the mall and do 
some shopping, but I refused. 

“Look at this.” I said. “How do people drive in 
this?” 

“They don't,” said Hollis, pointing to a large 
SUV. “They push their way through.” 

“Well, I'm not going any farther,” I said. 

Hollis said nothing. He took a sip and pointed 
to a street. I was confused. 

“What the hell does that mean?” I asked. 

“It means, up here,” replied Hollis, “take a 
right. Up here.” 

The traffic inched along. We thought, sipped, 
and wanted to argue but did not. “Up here” was 
Woodmont Boulevard. I took the right. Although I 
had been to Greenhills for shopping and what not 
before, this road was a mystery to me. 

“Where does this take us?” 

“Back to Sylvan,” said Hollis. 

The change was dramatic. The traffic thinned. 
The pace was moderate. Busy city life faded to nice 


homes and well-to-do life styles. 
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“I used to date a girl who lived out this way,” 
said Hollis. “She was always going on about her job 
and her plans to retire. She talked as though we 
would get married.” 

He paused, thought, and then continued. 
“Damn glad that didn’t happened,” he said, taking a 
sip of his coffee. 

“Why?” 

“Because,” he continued, “she was all into 
politics. She worked for the government.” 

I laughed. 

“Youre joking, right?” I asked. 

“Nope, she had an office and everything. She 
was what they call a “keeper” where I come from.” 

“How’d you meet?” 

“At a party,” replied Hollis. 

He raised his leg and propped it on the dash. 

“I was new in town,” he continued. “I was 
bragging to everyone that would listen that I was a 
writer, but, hell,” he said, with a cough, “I didn’t 
even have a contract then. I was playing every 


shithole I could find, just to get heard. I wasted a lot 
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of time back then on what people said. Don’t do 
that.” 

He looked at me in a very fatherly way. 

“When was all this?” I asked. 

Hollis straightened up. 

“A while back.” 

And that was all he said. He became quiet and 
pulled in. His thoughts trailed off. As we drove and 
passed homes and streets, I watched Hollis. He 
stared out the window as prisoners do on a bus 
when they know they are going away. I imagined 
him younger and at the beginning of his wild ride. I 
could see him visiting this place for the first time, 
smiling boldly, ready to conquer the world and 
calling home to tell his friends about all the things 
he was doing and would do. I thought about this 
and more, and as I was thinking, I thought about 
myself. I thought about what I would say when I 
was looking back in reflection. Would I remember 


Sylvan Park the same way? 
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Chapter 38 


SHARING 


We drove until we came to Harding Pike and 
a red light. 

“This is really West End,” said Hollis, “but for 
some reason, it becomes Harding halfway down 
when you cross over 440.” 

I recognized where we were. Hollis had 
showed me a shortcut. We had come out in Belle 
Meade. On a map, it would have looked like a 
sideways horseshoe. Off to the northeast was Sylvan 
Park, and before us across the intersection, 
Woodmont turned to White Bridge Pike. 

“Have you ever noticed that?” I asked. 

“What?” replied Hollis. 

“That streets tend to change at intersections?” 

Hollis coughed. 

“Yes and no,” he said. “Tve never really taken 
a lot of time to think about it, but one thing is for 


sure, you are. The light just turned green.” 
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Before I had time to react, a car behind me 
honked. 

“Okay! Okay!” I shouted. 

I slammed down on the gas and sped through 
the intersection. Hollis started to laugh. He laughed 
so hard he sent himself into a coughing fit. He was 
enjoying all this, but the cough sounded bad. It had 
a lot of crackles and hollow sounds. 

“Maybe you shouldn’t smoke so much,” I said 

“No shit?” asked Hollis. “How do you figure?” 

He got a kick out of watching me get 
flustered, driving to this place and that. He kicked 
back and lit a cigarette. I watched. He knew what I 
was thinking. 

“You should drive a cab,” he said. 

“Thanks,” I replied, sarcastically. 

“No, I’m serious,” he continued. “You would 
make a good cabby. ld be your best customer.” 

I laughed. Hollis smiled and took a long drag. 

“Damn,” he said, “look at this place. It’s hard 
to believe that at one time it was nothing but 


woods. Do you ever think about that?” 
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“No,” I replied, “I don’t.” 

“Well,” he continued, “you should.” 

It was a sobering thought. I wanted to know 
more. When we got back to the neighborhood, 
Hollis had me drive to Jack’s where he bought a can 
of coffee. Then, we spent a few hours at my 
apartment talking about this and that. 

I told Hollis about the trip to Illinois. He 
thought it would be good for my soul. I told him 
that I wanted him to come. He questioned my 
decision and laughed. 

“What about Casey?” he asked. “She hates 

“She doesn’t hate you,” I said. “She just 
doesn’t understand you.” 

Hollis laughed. “She understands more than 
you think,” he replied, “but what the hell. When 
does this happen?” 


I smiled. The trip was set. 
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Chapter 39 


THE TRAVELERS 


The morning of the trip was very chaotic. 
Odalitha wanted to leave no later than 9 a.m., but I 
was scheduled to pick up the rental car at 10 a.m. I 
explained to her that it was a special agreement 
between myself and the rental company. It made 
the car cheaper for me. Odalitha did not care. This 
only made her mad, and she acted like a snob. She 
started pouting and carrying on about how I should 
have been more considerate. To make matters 
worse, Beth and Jerry were late, and Jerry was 
supposed to drive me to the rental place. Casey was 
concerned. I was concerned. 

“They should be here by now,” said Casey. 

We both began to scan the horizon and listen 
for sounds. Charles came up to me, and in his own 
pathetic way, tried to ask the same thing that 
Odalitha had, but he failed miserably. 

“Why don’t you just call them?” asked 
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Charles. 

“Because I cant,” I replied. “Its an 
agreement.” 

“But why not?” he asked, again. “People break 
agreements all the time.” 

“Because I can't,” I said. “Now go! Do 
something. Leave me alone.” 

If I had done the same thing to Hollis, I would 
have gotten chewed out, or worse, but Charles took 
it and sulked off. Odalitha did not. When she saw 
what I had done to her boyfriend, she became all 
defensive and starting yelling at me. It was awful. 
She was saying all these things about how I was just 
doing what I was to make the trip bad and that it 
was indicative of things to come. She even 
threatened to call her father and call the whole 
thing off. 

“Don’t do that,” I said. “That would be stupid.” 

Odalitha puffed. 

“Yes, please,” added Casey, “don’t.” 

Odalitha did what a snob does when winning; 


she turned on those who could not defend 
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themselves. She walked over to Charles who was 
petting Sunrise. The pooch was panting and very 
relaxed. He got all excited when she came close and 
began to lick at her hands. 

“Where’s your drunk friend?” she asked, 
chuckling at the licks. 

“If you mean Hollis. . .” 

“Who else?” she replied, cutting me off. 

“He’s on his way,” I said, “but, please, don’t 
say that. He’s my friend, and he’s not done 
anything to you.” 

“He hates dogs!” shouted Odalitha. 

She dropped down and gave Sunrise a playful 
hug. I turned and cast a stare at Casey. 

“You told her about that?” I asked. 

Casey lowered her head. 

“He does not hate dogs,” I said. “He just 
doesn’t like them in the house.” 

“He hates dogs,” replied Odalitha. 

What could I say? She was right. Hollis did 
hate dogs, and even if he did not, it would be no use 


to try to defend him. Odalitha was mad, but not at 
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any one particular thing. She reminded me of a guy 
I knew in college who would get all bent out of 
shape before a big exam. He would go around 
worried for a week, get his notes, and never study. 
Then, on the night before the exam, he would 
cram, get up, take the exam, and score low. This 
would send him into a spin. He would go all over 
campus, angry. I once watched him punch a stop 
sign and split his knuckles. Blood went everywhere. 
He moaned in agony. It was one of the most 
disgusting things I had ever seen happen to another 
person. The gash was deep, the skin peeled back, 
and fillet. I could literally feel the injury as if it were 
my own. 

“Now what am I going to do?” he asked. 

“You should get that checked out,” I said. 

A passing girl said the same thing. 

“That professor should have done his job,” he 
said. 

The girl gave him a curious look, and he just 
shook his head and walked away. He did not take 


my advice, and his hand became infected. He 
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missed a lot of school for therapy and lost half a 
knuckle. Somebody told me he was a computer 
programmer in Nebraska. I hoped he was. I hoped 
he was doing well, but that was still no excuse. He 
wanted to make a point, and it cost him a knuckle. 
It was a stupid thing to do, and it occurred to me 
that lots of people do the same thing and have lost 
more. I looked sincerely at Odalitha and felt pity. I 
wondered how much she would lose in life if she 
did not stop wanting to prove a point. 

“Well, look,” I said, to both Odalitha and 
Charles. “I’m sorry for what has happened.” 

Casey came forward and apologized for how I 
had acted, but she did not have to. I stepped in and 
continued by telling Charles I was sorry, and said if 
I could have done any better, I would have. 
Odalitha just snubbed at this. She was sullen and 
walked off. Charles said nothing. He just followed. 

“Why are they being like this?” asked Casey. 
“Cause they want to leave, and we are 
holding them back,” I said. 


I turned, looked, and wondered where the 
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hell everyone was. 
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Chapter 40 


DECISIONS 


After another round of arguing, we all settled. 
This happened when Beth and Jerry showed up. 
They had been shopping. Jerry entered the yard, 
carrying a large cooler. He was very proud. He set it 
down and opened it. 

“Behold,” he said. 

We did. Everyone gathered around to look 
into the cooler. It was filled with lunch meats, 
bread, soda, water, and micro-brewed beer that 
looked expensive but probably tasted awful. I could 
not help but burst into laughter. 

“What the hell is all this?” I asked. 

Charles reached down into the cooler and 
pulled out one of the beers. He held it up to the sky 
for inspection. 

“Tve had this before,” he said. “I drank some 
with a guy. It’s good.” 


I grinned. 
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Odalitha reached down and pulled out a 
package of lunch meat. It was some type of sausage 
that looked pale and poorly prepared. Unlike 
Charles, she was not impressed. She threw it back 
in and wiped her hands. 

“Well, if we get snowed in,” I joked, “at least 
we won't have to resort to cannibalism.” 

“I got this for the trip,” said Jerry. “This here,” 
he continued, taking a package of lunch meat into 
his hand, “goes great with this,” and this,” he said, 
reaching back in, “goes great with it.” 

I got close and inspected. It was a bottle of 
imported jam. 

“That’s jam,” I said. 

“I know,” replied Jerry. 

“But that’s meat,” I continued. “Nobody puts 
jam on meat.” 

“I do,” he said. 

I turned to Casey. She rolled her eyes. I could 
say nothing more. Jerry was really something. He 
closed the cooler and wandered off with Charles. 


Odalitha contented herself with Sunrise. Beth ran 
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inside to use the bathroom. Casey wanted to go for 
a walk in the alley and wait for Hollis. She took me 
by the hand and led me away. There, in the 
comfort of being hidden from the goings on of the 
apartment, she talked about a time when she was a 
little girl and a big trip that the family was 
supposed to go on to Nebraska. 

“Dad was working a lot back then,” she said. 

“Doing what?” I asked. 

“He was working at the electric plant and 
taking night classes at the university,” said Casey. 
“He would get off work, come home, have dinner, 
and leave.” 

She went on to tell the story and so much 
more. The trip coincided with his graduation from 
college. It had been planned all year. The goal was 
to visit a long lost relative and go camping at a 
private lake, but it never happened. At the last 
minute, he got a call from work and had to go in. 

“We were all so sad,” laughed Casey. 

She laughed so hard she began to cry. I could 
tell that after all those years, it still hurt. I pulled her 
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close and told her I understood. 

“There are things I remember, too,” I said. 

I shared with her a story about how my uncle 
had gone out west and made a bunch of money, 
working in the oil fields. 

“He had friends who needed help. So he left 
to help.” 

Casey smiled. I went on to tell her about how 
they made him a foreman or something and even 
cut him in on a share of some stocks. When he got 
back, the first thing he did was buy a new car, and 
he wanted to take the whole family to Chicago to 
see friends and what not. I told Casey I was only six 
or seven at the time. I was all excited and told all 
my friends, but the trip never happened. My uncle 
had bought the car on credit. He missed too many 
payments, and they took the car. 

“I think he went to Vegas after that,” I said. 

Casey laughed and rolled her eyes. She 
wanted to say something, but gave a coy grin 
instead. 


We continued to walk the alley. Casey told 
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more stories, and I listened. I was well into one 
about her friend in college who was always trying 
out new tricks to make her breasts larger. I was very 
into this and chuckling when Charles walked up. 

“Hey, Dog, we're leaving,” he told us. 

“Leaving?” I questioned. 

“Odalitha just talked to her father,” said 
Charles. “They want us there by two or something.” 

“By two?” I asked. “What the hell? It’s not even 
ten yet. I don’t have the car.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Charles. “I don’t 
want her mad, and she wants to leave.” 

I was so angry I could have screamed, and I 
did, inside. Casey could sense it and patted me on 
the back, and sensible I remained. Together, she 
and I walked back to the apartment. Odalitha was 
already in the car, along with Sunrise. Jerry was 
loading the cooler into the trunk. Beth was standing 
beside him. 

“I guess you're riding with them?” said Casey. 

Beth walked up and gave her a hug. It all felt 


wrong. It felt as though we were saying good-bye 
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and being abandoned. It was a very empty feeling, 
and inside I felt contempt for what they were 
doing. I wanted to say something. I wanted to tell 
them this was all messed up and that what they 
were doing was showing how rude and immature 
they could be, but I did not. I just stepped back and 
watched. 

Odalitha called Casey to the car. She wrote 
down directions to her father’s winery and gave her 
a number to call, in case we got lost. Jerry slammed 
the hood and turned to me. 

“See you in Illinois,” he said. 

“Yes, in Illinois,” I replied. 

I walked to the driver’s side door. I leaned 
down and looked at Charles. He said nothing. He 
had the look of shame all over his pot-smoked face. 
Odalitha gave me a snobbish look, and Charles 
started the car. They backed up slowly into the 
alley, put it into drive, and pulled out, leaving 
Casey and me alone. Beth raised up and waved 
from the backseat. Casey waved and leaned in on 


me. It was sad, very, very sad. 
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Chapter 41 


ENTER HOLLIS 


It was almost ten when Hollis walked through 
the apartment door. He entered with a swagger. His 
hair was messy, and his eyes were hidden by silver 
sunglasses. He was wearing a long sleeve, button up, 
cowboy type shirt with a heavy collar. He looked 
like a country star from days of old. Casey and I 
were cuddling on the couch. 

“So, is this thing still on?” he said, with a loud 
cough. 

I sat up. Hollis began to pace the room. Casey 
looked bewildered at this sight before her. 
“TIl make some coffee,” said Hollis. 

“I need a ride to the rental place,” I snapped. 

“In a minute,” said Hollis. “I need coffee.” 

Casey tugged on my shirt. She whispered. She 
was worried that Hollis might be too high to go. I 
told her he was not. I told her he was just very 


relaxed from a night of whatever. He was okay. 
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Suddenly, and to my surprise, Lindsey 
walked through the door. 

“Hi,” she said, giving a wave. 

“Hi, hello,” Casey and I replied. 

She made a beeline to the kitchen and then 
returned. 

“Where’s your bathroom?” Lindsey asked. 

“In there,” I said, pointing. 

Lindsey left, and Hollis returned. He was 
telling this story about this guy he met who could 
play a fiddle and beat a drum at the same time. I 
laughed. Casey did not. She found no amusement 
in this story because she was too afraid by what she 
saw. Hollis went on and on and moved about the 
apartment as though he was talking to a grand hall. 
I got excited, started to roll with laughter, and 
Casey simply stared. 

“And that’s how he did it,” said Hollis. “He 
would put the fiddle to his chin and do this.” 

Hollis started pretending to be the guy. 
Lindsey returned to the room, and upon seeing all 


this, she rolled her eyes and sat down beside Casey. 
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There we sat, the three of us, watching Hollis play 
out this scene that he must have rehearsed for 
hours. Lindsey leaned over to Casey. 

“I know what you're thinking,” she said. 

Casey turned and looked at her. “What?” she 
asked. 

Casey was into what Hollis was doing. She 
never heard the question. 

“He’s okay,” said Lindsey. 

She nodded, and Casey, who was unsure 
about everything around her, simply replied, “Oh.” 

Hollis stopped and looked back to the 
kitchen. 

“Damn,” he said, “I forgot to turn on the 
coffee maker.” 

“Forget that,” I replied, standing up. “I need to 
get the car.” 

“Sure,” said Hollis, “but let’s stop somewhere. 
I need coffee.” 

He went on for several more minutes about 
the fiddler. Lindsey had to push him out the door. 


Hollis laughed and stumbled. It was obvious he was 
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too up on something to drive and that Lindsey had 
probably found him this way. She was clean while 
he was disheveled. 

“I need a shower,” said Hollis. 

And like that, he stopped and turned to me. 

“I do,” he continued. “This ain’t right. I don’t 
want to get into your rental smelling like this.” 

“You're fine,” I said. 

“No, I’m not,” he replied. “I need a shower.” 

Hollis turned and marched back inside. He 
convinced Lindsey to drive his car to the rental 
place while he took a shower. Casey rolled her eyes 
to this. I could tell she was not pleased. In her mind, 
Hollis was already making a mockery of all their 
plans. First, he was late, and now, he was realizing 
it. 

“Tm not happy,” she said, walking past me 
and out the door. 

Lindsey looked at me and sighed. 

“It'll be okay,” she said. “TIl watch him.” 

She winked. I nodded and left the apartment. 

The first thing to settle was the seating 
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arrangement in Hollis’s car. As always, it was filthy. 
The backseat was full of this and that, mainly old, 
soiled shirts and what not, and the front seat had 
various books and what appeared to be a musical 
instrument, salvaged either from the trash or 
whatever. I held it up for examination. 

“What’s this?” I asked. 

“A dobro,” replied Lindsey. 

Without an extra thought, I tossed it into the 
backseat. Lindsey, kindly but briefly, scolded me 
for this. It was old and needed repairs, but it was 
worth a lot of money. She then went on to tell me 
that it was given to Hollis in payment for some 
work he had done for a friend, and that Hollis, too, 
should have been more careful with it. This caused 
her to reflect and apologize. 

“Tm sorry,” she said. “He just doesn’t think.” 

“It’s fine,” I said. “He needs someone to watch 
out for him.” 

Lindsey grinned. Casey rolled her eyes. 
Lindsey caught this. 

“What do you think?” she asked. 
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Casey perked up. 

“About what?” 

“What do you think about Hollis and all this?” 
asked Lindsey. 

“I think he’s okay,” replied Casey. 

“Right, right,” said Lindsey. “Now, what do 
you really think?” 

I looked sincerely at Casey. She understood 
that maybe there was something going on between 
Hollis and Lindsey and held back. 

“I think he’s got some issues,” she said, “but 
overall, he’s nice.” 

“Issues,” replied Lindsey. “Uh, huh, issues.” 

Lindsey leaned down into the car. She pulled 
the key out of the ignition. 

“Hollis never removes his keys,” she said. “We 
once found his car at the Mapco off 21st.” 

She tossed them to me. I fumbled to catch 
them, but did, and held them firmly. Lindsey got in 
back. Casey made a place for herself in the front. I 
jumped in, everybody settled, and I backed out, but 
in the process, I almost hit Ralph and the alley 
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bums. They had sneaked up behind us and were 
going through my trash. 

“What the hell?” I said, yelling out the 
window. 

Ralph waved. The other two just kept on 
digging. I laughed and sped off. Casey looked back, 
and so did Lindsey. 

“They always out there?” asked Lindsey. 

“Just about every day,” I replied. 

Lindsey was unsure of what to think. I smiled 
and paid them no worry. She looked at Casey. 
Casey rolled her eyes, looked at me, and settled. I 
laughed. They both looked at me, and I knew 
exactly what they were thinking. Why was I 
laughing? The car smelled like a tuna boat, and our 
companions had left us to fend for ourselves, but it 
was too ridiculous to not laugh. I mentioned this, 
looking in the rear view at Lindsey and then over at 
Casey. Both were in their own special place and not 
wanting to think about it. 

“I know it smells bad in here,” said Lindsey. 


“We could have taken my car.” 
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Casey looked at me. She gave me that look of 
“Why?” 

“It’s okay,” I said. “It’s just an inconvenience. 
The car runs, and Hollis is fine with leaving it 
there.” 

“But, I’m just saying,” added Lindsey, “I don’t 
want you to think that I agree with this.” 

And she did disagree. She went on to talk 
about how she was always trying to get Hollis to 
straighten up at the office. She talked about how 
easily he and Dave could make a mess. 

“They are like pigs in a pen,” she said. 
“Nothing is left untouched.” 

Casey chuckled. It made her feel good to 
know somebody else was thinking it. I looked at 
Casey and smiled. 

“Yes, you're right,” I said, “but would you 
want him any other way?” 

Lindsey grinned. 

“Hold that thought,” she replied. 

Lindsey had a response but shifted to Casey. 

“How do you put up with him?” she asked. 
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“He’s too positive for this city.” 

Casey winked at me. 

“Well, I'm not sure. He’s the only person I 
really know.” 

Lindsey laughed. I smiled. 

“Well, that’s sweet, but it sounds like bullshit,” 
said Lindsey. 

Casey laughed. 

“Tve known Hollis,” continued Lindsey, “for a 
while and let me tell you both, he may be a great 
writer, but he is definitely full of bullshit.” 

You could tell she really cared about him. She 
went on and on in her thoughts about Hollis’s 
behavior, even telling us a story about how Hollis 
had one time been sent out to lunch and was gone 
for a day and a half. 

“He drove to a parking lot and went to sleep,” 
said Lindsey. “Dave found him.” 

“Why?” asked Casey. 

“He’s Hollis,” replied Lindsey. “That’s what he 
does. He keeps you guessing.” 


Lindsey became quiet. I wondered how he 
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was keeping her guessing. I turned to Casey and felt 
that she, too, was having the same thought. Lindsey 
was, no doubt, one of the most beautiful people 
either of us had ever met. She was not a snob and 
did not give off the impression that she was in it for 
the money. Could it be that she really loved him? I 
wanted to ask and even opened my mouth do to so, 
but then stopped. It was not right. I looked at Casey 
and smiled. She smiled back, and we continued to 


the rental place. 
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Chapter 42 


BACK WITH THE CAR 


We picked up the rental. It was a late model 
sedan with all the options. The girls were happy. I 
was happy. It was great. The car was clean and 
fresh. On the way back, we stopped at a coffee shop. 
There, I ordered cups to go for everyone. I bought 
Hollis an extra large. I knew he would need it. I 
joked around with Lindsey about this, and she 
began telling a story about this one time when 
Hollis stumbled into the office and demanded she 
make him coffee. She was in the middle of an 
important phone call, and Hollis was on a rant. 

“He was talking about all kinds of crazy stuff,” 
she said. 

“Like what?” I asked. 

“Oh, the usual. Personal freedom and the lack 
thereof,” she replied. 

I nodded. I could picture that. Casey took a 


sip of her coffee and grinned. 
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“This is some damn good coffee,” I said. 

Casey nodded in agreement. Lindsey did not. 
She was busy thinking and looking out the window 
for more reasons to think. She was like this the 
entire way back to the apartment. We all were. 
Nobody had anything to say. Everybody was just 
thinking. It was not until we got back that we 
perked up. Hollis was sitting outside in a lawn chair. 
He must have stolen it or brought it, because I had 
none. 

“Hell,” he said, “if I knew you were going to 
take all day, I would have walked there.” 

He laughed loudly and coughed. I looked at 
Lindsey. She rolled her eyes and walked past him. 
Casey followed. Hollis turned to watch them vanish 
into the apartment. 

“Here,” I said, “handing him the two cups of 
coffee.” 

Hollis turned back to me. 

“Well, well, what’s this?” 

“Your coffee,” I said. “Lindsey fixed it.” 

“She did?” he said, leaning up. “Well, hell, son, 
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how’d she fix it?” 

He flashed his eyes. He was pretending to be 
someone else. He took a sip and then made a 
satisfied face. 

“Damn, that’s good coffee,” he said, shaking 
his head. 

“I know,” I replied. 

Hollis smiled. He was in a good mood, but it 
was an odd mood. He had showered, but it was 
hard to tell if it had done any good. He looked 
clammy and flushed. His hair was all messy and 
wet, and his clothes were sticking to his body from 
sweat and what not. And I noticed a little tremble 
whenever he took a drink. I never said anything. I 
wanted to but did not. 

“You ready?” I asked. 

“Sure,” he said. 

“Good,” I replied, “where’s your luggage? I'll 
throw it in the trunk.” 

Hollis took another sip. 

“Youre looking at it.” 


“You're not being serious?” I asked. 
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“Travel light or not at all,” he replied. “It only 
slows you down.” 

“And what are you going to do,” I asked, 
“when the clothes you’re wearing are no longer 
wearable because they stink?” 

“For now,” he replied, very seriously and 
standing up as he did, “I’m going to assume that 
where we are going has a few stores. lll just buy 
what I need when I get there.” 

“You should never assume,” I said. 

“True, but a lot of people say that and do.” 

Casey and Lindsey came back out. Casey was 
carrying out luggage, which was only one very 
crammed shoulder bag. She was struggling to carry 
it, and I ran to help. Hollis walked over to Lindsey. 

“Be back in a minute,” he said. 

Hollis and Lindsey walked off. I took the bag 
and tossed it into the trunk of the car. Then I 
turned to Casey and pulled her close. I gave her a 
hug. She was soft and felt good in my arms. I held 
her close and looked up at the sky. A plane was 


passing overhead, and behind it was a thin line of 
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white. It looked like chalk. It was shimmering in the 
sun and made me think about the people inside 
who were going to and coming from places I hoped 
to one day see. Then, as quickly as that thought 
came, Casey nestled her head against my neck and 
whispered something sweet and good. I smiled and 
closed my eyes to listen and feel the words. 

“Hey, enough of that,” said Hollis. 

Casey looked up. He winked. We left. 
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Chapter 43 


DAY 1 (PART 1) 


It had been a little over an hour since 
Odalitha, Charles, Beth, and Jerry had left for 
Illinois. Hollis figured they were nearing the state 
line. 

“I doubt they’ve crossed over yet,” he said. 
“The traffic bottlenecks close to Clarksville. My 
friend, Art, had a wreck there once.” 

I thought he was going to give a big story 
about his friend, but he did not. He was too 
concerned with getting out of the city. 

“Take Briley,” he said. 

I did. It was the same route we took to meet 
Hollis’s hippie friend, except this time, we took a 
left on 46th Avenue, traveled north, crossed over 
Charlotte Avenue, went under the Interstate 40 
underpass, took a left onto a side road, came to 
several stop signs, etc., and then got onto Briley. 


It was a lot of work for a short distance, but 
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nobody said anything. The car merged onto Briley, 
and I looked in the rear view at Casey. She was 
staring back at me and smiling. I winked, and she 
broke into laughter. Lindsey saw this, and she, too, 
started to laugh. Hollis took notice and came back 
with a few wisecracks, and soon we all were 
laughing and carrying on for only the sake of doing 
it. 

“I sure am glad you asked us to come along,” 
said Hollis. 

“Me, too,” I said. 

“And tonight,” he continued, “we'll all cozy up 
to a fire and relax under the same stars in a 
different state.” 

He grinned real big and kicked back. He 
reached for a cigarette but paused. 

“We'll stop up here,” I said. 

“I can wait,” said Hollis. “Just drive.” 

And I did. We left the city behind and soon 
became surrounded by the great Appalachia 
foothills. It was absolutely amazing. Mountain 


peaks covered in trees and prairie grass were all 
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around us, and that feeling I had the day I spent 
with Hollis and his friend came back to me just by 
seeing this massive outcropping of land. Hollis 
looked at me. He could see I was thinking on it. He 
could tell I was amazed by it all, and he knew in his 
heart that I always would be. 

I had learned a lot in the short time I had lived in 
the city, but I had never imagined that there could 
be a place as majestic as the outskirts of Nashville. It 
was absolutely breath-taking and very humbling. 
Casey could sense this. She leaned forward, patted 
me on the head, and whispered. She wanted me to 
turn on the radio. I did, but the pre-set was locked 
on an awful sound. 

“Do you hear that?” asked Hollis. 

We had picked up a commercial rock station 
that was loud and really pushing. A guy was 
screaming his lungs out and going on about his 
family and what not. It was pathetic. 

“No wonder people are fed up with music,” 
continued Hollis. 


The song ended and went straight to a 
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commercial. 

“And did you hear that?” he said, pointing to 
the radio as if it was really that important. “They 
did not even announce the song. Now, how the hell 
is anybody supposed to know who sang it?” 

He dropped off the thought and looked at 
Lindsey. 

“What’s on your mind, Lindsey Joe?” asked 
Hollis. 

Lindsey perked up. “Nothing,” she said. 

“I doubt that,” replied Hollis. “She is probably 
as concerned about the radio as I am, given that 
both our futures depend on it.” 

“No, I’m not,” said Lindsey. 

I chuckled, and Hollis, confused but not 
angry, simply grinned. He relaxed into his seat. I 
could tell he wanted to prop his feet up, but he did 
not. He simply made the best out of it and wiggled 
down into the seat. 

As the miles went by, I watched us pass 
familiar places. Then, I saw the road Hollis and I 


had taken, and I was beyond my realm of 
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familiarity. 

“It’s all on you,” I said, turning to Hollis. 

“Keep going,” he said. “In a few minutes, we'll 
be on Interstate 24.” 

I did, and Hollis was right. A few minutes 
later, the busy interstate came into view. 

“If you don’t get off here,” said Hollis, “you'll 
do a loop back into the city. We’ll be out by the 
Opry Mills Mall where they had the old Opryland 
Amusement Park. Now they broadcast the Opry 
from there. Dave was on it once. He played fiddle 
or some shit. I can’t remember. Guess it doesn’t 
matter, but youll definitely want to take the 
westbound, or we'll have to start all over.” 

He said it with a roll of the eyes. He waved his 
hands and pointed to a ramp. I took it. The car 
merged with the speeding traffic, and we were off, 
but I was going too slow to get into the right lane. A 
diesel was barreling down on me, and Hollis began 
to panic. He looked over. I was slowly climbing to 
the speed limit. 


“I know you don’t want a ticket,” he said, “but 
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you can’t drive slow here. You'll get us all killed.” 

His advice was taken. Risking the 
consequence, I slammed down hard on the gas. As I 
was, the diesel merged into the left lane, and a state 
trooper passed me. 

“See that?” said Hollis. “Even he knows you 
can’t drive slow in this mess.” 

Hollis was right. Any other time, the rig 
would have been pulled over for reckless driving, 
but that did not happen. I watched as the trooper 
passed several more cars and passed out of sight. 

Casey leaned up and changed the station. She 
began searching until she came across a classic rock 
station. It was blasting out some old 70’s tune that 
sounded as if it was recorded on the cheap. There 
was a lot of harmonies and people saying things 
over and over. I got into it. It had a groove. Hollis 
was still on his thought. 

“It’s not going to be like this forever,” said 
Hollis. “I’ve never been to Illinois, but I have been 
to Kentucky. The traffic thins out, and you have to 


start watching for cops.” 
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He said this with authority, but only I was 
listening. Casey was staring out the window. 
Lindsey was rummaging through her purse. Hollis 
settled back down, and I dodged another car that 
was Starting to tailgate us. 

We came over a hill. There were two gas 
stations on the right. They were very busy. 

“This is Old Hickory,” said Hollis. “Over 
there,” he pointed, “is one of the bus depots that the 
bands use when they go on tour.” 

“Really?” I asked. “Like who?” 

He went on to name some familiar groups. 
Casey looked, but Lindsey did not. I guess she had 
seen it before. With Hollis in her life, she had 
probably seen a lot of things. 

“If you take a left on Old Hickory,” said 
Hollis, “you'll run into Whites Creek Pike, the road 
we were on when we went to visit my friend.” 

I looked. To me, it was just a road. To Hollis, 
it was a secret way in that only locals knew about. 

“Tourists don’t take that way,” he said. 

And I asked myself, “Why should they?” 
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They were coming to Nashville to see all the 
attractions they had read about in the magazines 
and heard about on television. The last thing they 
wanted was to get off on some lonely road and get 
lost. Even at the gas stations in the city, there were 
maps that could be purchased to guide a sojourner 
to and from. It was as if there were two Nashvilles, 
one for us and one for the tourists. I mentioned this 
to Hollis, and he agreed, but then reminded me 
that I could have gone anywhere, and that 
anywhere was not a small town in the middle of 
nowhere. 

“No,” said Hollis, “you were attracted to this 
place like they were. You had to see it because this 
is where it is happening, and you have been told it 
is.” 

Again, he was right. I could have gone 
anywhere. A friend of mine in college, a really 
pretty blonde with blue eyes, once asked me why I 
was so interested in going to Nashville when I 
could, in fact, go anywhere. I told her my reasons, 


and she laughed. 
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“You've seen that on television,” she said. 

And I had. I could not lie, and in thinking 
about what Hollis had said, and remembering what 
my friend in college had said, I could not help but 
ponder on how much of our lives are based upon 
television. I mentioned this to Hollis, and he had an 
answer. 

“It is what connects us,” he said, “but it is only 
an illusion.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but it gives you money. You 

need this radio.” 
“Yes,” he said, “and a carpenter needs trees to 
build homes, but if he cuts down too many trees, he 
will lose his job. Money, fame, and all that shit is 
nice,” said Hollis, “but it isn’t real.” 

He wanted to say more but then paused. 

“Let’s not talk about this,” he said, “not here, 
not now, but later.” 

“Okay,” I said. 

And that was that. Hollis relaxed, and 
moments later and before I knew it, he was asleep. 


Lindsey leaned up. 
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“I should have told you he took a pill,” she 
said. 

She settled back into her thoughts. I looked in 
the rear view at Casey. She leaned forward, 
changed the channel again, and locked into a really 
great R&B station. She smiled and whispered into 
my ear. Her words were a sweet comfort. Nashville 
was fading into the distance. I passed a few cars and 


eased into my thoughts. 
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Chapter 44 


DAY 1 (PART 2) 


At the state line, we stopped at a welcome 
center. Everyone got out, except Hollis. He was 
passed out. Inside, I checked the road conditions. A 
truck driver informed me there was a lot of 
construction between Fort Campbell and Paducah. 
He and I talked for a bit. He was a loud talking guy 
with wide shoulders, a fleshy face, and red hair. He 
had come out of Wisconsin and knew well the part 
of Illinois we were heading to. 

“Nice place,” he said, “small but nice. You'll 
have a good time.” 

We joked around for a while and talked 
casually about the things not related to traveling. I 
learned he had a son in the military and a daughter 
who was a hospital administrator in Phoenix, 
Arizona. He was really proud of both of them and 
would laugh loudly when he said certain things 


about them, his family, and what not. He reminded 
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me of my cousin, Paul. Paul seldom, if ever, came 
to visit. He was dead broke all the time, but when 
he did come, he always brought along a stash of 
jokes and stories to pay his way through the waiting 
days before he went back home. I was thinking 
about this when we stepped outside. 

“Smoke?” he asked. 

“No,” I said. 

“That's good,” he said. “They'll kill you, you 
know?” 

“That’s what they say,” I replied. 

It went on like this for several minutes. It was 
what he did when he smoked. He would get calm 
and relaxed. He would think about things to say. He 
would need time to smoke. 

I was standing there, outside the welcome 
center, watching the traffic go by and seeing him 
rock on his heels. When Casey and Lindsey walked 
up to me, this caught him by surprise. He took a 
long drag and sighed. 

“Here,” said Casey. 


She had picked up some tourist guides and a 
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road map of Kentucky. It was the kind of stuff that 
ends up in the floorboard first and the trash second. 

“You won't need those,” said the trucker. “Just 
stay on 24.” 

Lindsey smiled and raised her eyebrows. She 
started off to the car. I watched his eyes study her 
lower half. I imagined his doing this all over the 
country. It was very disturbing. He did not even try 
to hide it. 

“Well,” I said, “we’re outta here.” 

I did not shake his hand. I did not do 
anything but wave and lead Casey away. Along the 
way, he said something, but I did not turn around. 
Casey sped up. She broke free of my hand and ran. 
By the time I arrived at the car, she was inside. I 
turned to look back, and he was gone. 

When I sat down, she asked me about him. 

“Who was that?” asked Casey. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “He was in the rest 
room.” 

“No doubt,” said Lindsey. 

They burst into laughter, and began to do 
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what people do when they are suspicious. They 
began to say all sorts of things about him and then 
began to make fun of his appearance. Casey was 
doing this, and I found it to be nothing like her. She 
always gave the benefit. I cleared my throat, and 
she continued. I cleared my throat again, and her 
laughter began to slow, but she was still chuckling. 

“What the hell?” asked Hollis, waking up. 

He kicked a bit. It startled us all. 

“What’s up with all that fuckin’ snortin’ and 
shit?” he asked. 

The sounds from my throat had woken him. 
And as soon as they had, he folded back up and 
closed his eyes. The car was silent, but not for long. 
Lindsey was the first to start laughing. I started to 
laugh, Casey started to laugh, and before I knew it, 
the three of us were laughing so hard that Hollis 
woke up again. 

“Tm trying to sleep,” he said. 

“We are on a road trip,” I said. “What is this 
thing called sleep?” 


“It’s called medically induced sleep, or some 
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shit like that,” replied Hollis, “and in order to be on 
a road trip, one must technically be on the road.” 

Hollis raised up and looked around. 

“We are not on the road,” he continued and 
closed his eyes. 

I grinned. It was a good reply. Lindsey leaned 
up and rubbed his head. Hollis put his hand on hers 
and held it for comfort. She remained like this until 
we were safely back on the interstate. Hollis drifted 
back to sleep, and we three settled back into our 
places. 

On the radio, there was some really cool announcer 
talking in a 60’s, retro, radio voice. He sounded 
famous. The song he was announcing had a great 
groove. It was well-known and needed no 
introduction. His voice was all pepped up for it. He 
conjured up images of sandy beaches and bikinis. 
This man was, no doubt, well-paid for his service. 
Casey caught this wave and was snapping her 
fingers to the beat. Before I knew it, I was tapping 
the steering wheel. Hollis shrugged and mumbled 


something, but it was no use. Nobody cared. The 
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day was just beginning for us. The day was 


becoming for us. 
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Chapter 45 


DAY 1 (PART 8) 


An hour into Kentucky, and we stopped for 
gas. The exit sign read Kuttawa. Hollis was awake 
now but very groggy. I had just pulled up to a gas 
pump. Lindsey and Casey both jumped out and 
darted off to the station. Hollis watched them leave 
and started to look this way and that. A rather large 
man pulling a speedboat was parked across from 
us. He was filling his boat with gas and giving us the 
once-over. 

“Tve been here before,” said Hollis. 

“Really?” I asked. “When?” 

“A few years ago with a guy.” 

I wanted to know more about this guy, but 
Hollis never gave a name. He was like that 
sometimes. He would mention an event, throw in 
some random this or that about it, and keep you 
guessing. It reminded me of the great story of the 


guy who is on the run and can never give all the 
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details. He wants to tell but cannot. 
I looked over at Hollis. His thoughts had been 
distracted by a group of college girls in a large 
pickup. They were wearing blue jean shorts, bikinis 
and were very tan. One of them was sipping soda. 
Hollis was really taken in with this. 

“Damn,” he said, “look at that.” 

I did. The girls noticed our gawking. They 
laughed. 

“Tm going to get some gas,” I said. 

I opened the door and stepped out. Hollis 
followed. He continued to look at the girls and 
stretched and yawned while he did so. They must 
have found him stupid or gangly. They blew him 
off and turned away with lots of laughs. Hollis took 
this as a cue. He scratched his head and walked 
toward the station, as if he did not care. I cared 
though, and as one of them looked back in our 
direction, I smiled. She smiled back, and that was 
that. 

Moments later, a large truck pulled in. It was 


towing a speedboat. It was full of college boys. They 
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pulled in next to the girls in the convertible. The 
girls became excited. The boys started to swarm the 
car. This must have been how life was for them. 
They spent their school months in class and their 
afternoons at the lake. The girl who had smiled at 
me gave one of the boys a hug. They all knew each 
other. It was grand. It was great. 

I had a new feeling that all around me for miles 
were scenes just like this. I imagined farm ponds 
and fishing holes and people relaxing in the shade. 
Somewhere out there, I romantically imagined, was 
some young couple, doling away the day in the 
throws of passion. I smiled on this conclusion. I 
looked around. The place was alive. 

People were pulling in, filling up, and pulling 
out. Some of them were tourists. Some of them 
were locals. It reminded me of a place back home. 
It was at a strip mall. Things were expensive and 
overpriced, but everybody wanted to be there all 
the time. They could not stay away. They would go, 
just to see the people they knew. 

This was the story of the world, I thought. A big 
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fancy book did not have to be written to explain it. 
A grant or diploma could not prove it. Everybody 
wants to be seen. Everybody wants to be loved. 
Even when a person wants to be loved, he wants to 
have time to feel it, and time, it occurred to me, was 
that one thing you give somebody when you 
cannot give them anything else because it costs you 
so dearly. It was more valuable than money, and so 
valuable it could not be purchased. If they ever 
figured out a way to sell it, to really sell it, 
everything would cease to exist, because time 
cannot be bought, sold, or handled. All this, I 
concluded at the gas pump. Wow! What a thing to 
think. 

Hollis returned. 

“Damn, son!” he yelled out, causing another 
scene. “You should see the people in there. One guy 
is missing half his teeth, and another is cussing so 
loud. Well,” he paused, “all I can say is that I 
learned a few new words.” 

My thoughts had drained me. It was odd. All I 


could reply with was, “Great.” 
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Hollis looked at me. 

“You okay?” he asked. 

He then noticed the pump. 

“You've not filled up yet,” he said. “Why?” 

“I was thinking,” I replied. 

“Maybe too much,” he said. “Here, let me 
have it.” 

Hollis took the pump. I told him to fill it, and 
I walked to the station. Along the way, I met Casey 
and Lindsey. Casey had bought me a bottle of water 
and some chips. 

“I could have got you coffee,” she said. 

“That’s fine,” I replied. 

She walked on. I entered the gas station. 
Immediately, I heard the guy that Hollis was talking 
about. He was a tall, slender figure with long hair 
and a beard. He was haggling with a lady over the 
price of cheap tobacco and a lottery ticket. He had 
caused a line to form. People were giving him 
angry looks and saying things to try and get his 
attention, but he would not pay them any mind. He 


was mad, and he was letting everyone know it. I 
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crossed my fingers, hoping that when I came back 
from the rest room he could be gone. 

My luck was not with me. I returned from the 
rest room, and the guy was still cussing, still talking 
loudly, and the line had gotten longer. The cashiers 
were frantically trying to calm him down and, in 
doing so, had caused a line to form. 

“This is ridiculous,” said a man, waiting to be 
checked out. “If you want me, call the cops!” 

The man stormed out the door, walked to his 
pickup, and drove off without paying. Everybody in 
the gas station watched this happened. One of the 
attendants said something to the other one about 
this, and then they both continued to try to calm 
the irate man who was holding up the line. 

“What’s your problem, friend?” asked a kind, 
old sage. 

I turned. He looked like Father Time himself. 
He had a long beard and smelled of sweet tobacco. 
He was wearing overalls and had a beard that was 
thick and grey. He was wearing a hat that read 


something about the revolutionary war and 
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sporting a scar on his right cheek that he had, no 
doubt, earned. I wanted to laugh but did not. I 
figured I was in beard country and should show 
respect. 

“Do you know this man?” asked a lady who 
was waiting in line. 

“No, I do not,” I said. 

“Do you?” she asked the bearded sage. 

“No, mam. No, I don’t, but he’s lookin’ to get 
an ass woopin’ if he doesn’t hurry up.” 

The man stopped haggling. He turned and 
cast a menacing stare. I moved out of the way. I did 
not want to catch it. He then, just as quickly as this 
had happened, continued on with his haggling. 

About that time, a state trooper came bursting 
in through the door. He never even took his 
sunglasses off. Then, moments later, another 
walked in. Soon, the entire place was full of them. 
They took the man by the arms, led him away, and 
everybody gave a round of hoots and hollers. I had 
never seen anything like it. People were cheering 


the troopers, and they were waving at the people. 
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They escorted the man to the car, and he cussed the 
entire way. 

I left the station laughing so hard I could 
barely stand up. Hollis rushed up to me. 

“Looks like we can’t go anywhere without 
attracting the cops,” he said. 

Hollis grabbed me firmly by the neck. He 
gave it a squeeze. I kept laughing. At the car, I 
found Casey standing with an open bottle of water. 
She was chewing gum and blowing bubbles. She 
held out the bottle, and I took a long drink. It tasted 
like cherries. My eyes scanned her for a moment. 
She blew a bubble and gave me a hug. I smiled. 


Hollis grinned and jumped into the car. 
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Chapter 46 


DAY 1 (PART 4) 


With our heads straight and our tank full of 
gas, we hurried on to Illinois. It was great. The sky 
was a brilliant blue. The traffic was calm. A few 
miles past Kuttawa, we crossed over a river. There 
was a large dam off in the distance. Hollis pointed 
and started to cheer. 

“This is all I remember,” he said. “This is as 
far as I came.” 

I had no clue of what he was talking about. 
Neither did anybody else. It must have had 
something to do with this trip to Kentucky that he 
only mentioned in riddle. I thought about this and 
blew it off. Casey leaned forward and started 
messing with the knob. She tuned in another 
commercial, rock radio station but quickly changed 
it to a pop one. 

Lindsey, who had been rather quiet, took 
notice of the change and perked up. 
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“This song brings back memories,” she said. 

“Of what?” I asked. 

“Just memories,” she replied. 

The song was from the mid 90’s. It was a girl 
group. They were singing a song about men and 
how they can treat a woman badly. It was all about 
rising up and taking charge. I watched Lindsey in 
the rear view. She was snapping her fingers and 
bouncing along, singing the lyrics, and trying to get 
Casey to join in, which she did. Soon, they both 
were doing it. Casey would lean forward, sing a few 
lyrics into my ear, and then drop back into her seat. 
Lindsey would lean forward, sing a few lyrics into 
Hollis’s ear, and then drop back into her seat. All 
the while, they were both chewing cherry flavored 
bubble gum and blowing bubbles. I just shook my 
head. Hollis had a smile. 

“Now, see that?” he said, pointing with his 
thumb to the backseat. “That is the power of radio. 
That is why I do what I do.” 

He paused and studied them. 

“Why,” he continued, “I bet the guy who 
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wrote this is still getting some good mailbox 
money.” 

I smiled at the thought. Hollis continued to 
talk. He told me about a friend he had who wrote 
several hit songs in the 70’s and was still making 
really good money off them. He laughed and 
carried on and laughed some more. He was so 
impressed with this story that he started to talk 
about Dave. 

“Dave sold a song a few years back,” he said. 

“Really?” I asked. “To who?” 

“They are no longer with us.” 

“Dead?” I asked. 

“No, hell no!” said Hollis, with a drawl. “He 
got dropped.” 

“Who got dropped?” I asked. 

Hollis reached into his pocket and took out a 
cigarette. He could not light it. So he just held it as 
prop. It was funny. It reminded me of actors I had 
seen on television who were not smokers but had to 
play the role of one. They would walk around 


throughout the show with a cigarette dangling from 
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their lips and never light it. They thought it was 
okay, but it looked stupid. I felt sorry for those 
actors. They were so fake. I told this to Hollis, and 
he laughed. Then he summoned me to listen to his 
story. 

It was a typical Hollis story. It had a crazy 
beginning, one that only he could spin. It involved 
Dave and some guy he had met while hanging out 
at the Commodore Lounge off West End. 

“Dave was drinking,” said Hollis. “This guy 
walked in, carrying a guitar case. He looked all 
ready to be famous. The only problem was, the 
sorry son of bitch couldn’t play. Not one chord. Not 
one lick.” 

Hollis started laughing loudly. Casey and 
Lindsey took notice and stopped singing, but Hollis 
did not care. He did not care that he was distracting 
them. He just kept on and on. He was determined 
to finish. 

“It was one of the funniest things that I had 
ever seen,” he said, shifting about in his seat, “and 


had I not seen it, I would not have believed it.” 
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This story went on until it became old. Hollis 
wore it out. He would laugh, chuckle, and then fade 
out. Then, just when the girls thought the coast was 
clear, Hollis would perk up and add something else. 
The story seemed to never end. I wanted to change 
the subject, but before I had a chance, a fast hauling 
diesel merged onto the interstate from a hidden off 
ramp. It caught us by surprise. I slammed on the 
brakes, let off the gas, and moved out of the way, 
just in time. 

I wanted to scream. I wanted to shout, but I 
did not. I looked in the rear view and saw Casey. 
She was staring at me. She was thinking. 

“You need to pay more attention,” said Casey. 

“He was,” replied Hollis. “I was talking out of 
my ass. Don’t blame him.” 

Hollis became quiet. He lowered down into 
his seat and hunkered up. Nobody knew what to 
say. I looked at Casey. She had a look of sorry on 
her face. Why he said it, I had no clue. Hollis had 
defended me. It felt strange. Lindsey leaned up to 


touch him, but paused and relaxed back into her 
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seat. It was very surreal and reminded me of the 
scene in a movie where the person goes too far, and 
the one who was pressing realizes the person has a 
heart after all. 

A gloomy cloud had fallen over the car. It was 
a long ride to the Illinois border, one of thoughts 
and apprehension. Hollis continued to stay 
wrapped up in himself. Casey and Lindsey were 
staring out the window. When we hit Paducah, 
Hollis lifted his head, and lowered it back down. 

“Tell me when we are in Illinois,” he said. 

He was still clinging to the unlit cigarette. I 
figured it was the drugs. They were doing a double 
take. Hollis would be up one moment and down the 
next. I watched him. I thought I saw him shaking, 
but I could not tell. Lindsey noticed me studying 
him. She reached up and touched my shoulder. 

“He does this,” she said. 

Her words were soft and kind, almost like a 
mother’s. I looked in the mirror. Casey had a sad 
look on her face. We were almost to Illinois, and 


sadness was upon us. Something had to give. 
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It did. Casey was the first to notice it. The 
large arch of the Ohio River bridge that connected 
Kentucky to Illinois was on the horizon. The cars 
were starting to speed up, as if they were in a race 
to see who could be the first across. I nudged Hollis. 
He raised up. This caused him to turn around and 
tap Lindsey on the leg to get her attention, but it 
was already taken. She, too, was amazed by the 
sight. 

“This is it,” said Hollis. 

And it was. The car connected to the asphalt 
of the bridge and made a little dip. A guy on a 
motorcycle sped passed us, and he raised his fist in 
the air. He was home or almost there. I thought 
about this and looked over at Hollis. He never paid 
me any mind. He was too wrapped up in all that he 
saw. Ahead of us was the Illinois line. We had 
crossed over. The speed limit dropped, and an 
Illinois State Trooper was there to greet us. I slowed 
down and made it by without any trouble. 

“Our luck is turning,” said Hollis, slapping his 
hands. 
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I smiled. It was. 

Casey leaned up and gave me a hug. She 
stared out the window and watched the cars go by. 

“Pull in there,” said Hollis. “I need a smoke.” 

It was a welcome center. Hollis was all 
excited, as if he was going to get a prize. Casey 
continued to hang onto me. Lindsey just stared out 
the window. It was really something to see. There 
were cars everywhere and people milling about. 
Hollis pointed to a spot. 

“There, there, there,” he said, “take that one.” 

I did. I parked the car and felt myself drain. 
Casey let go of me. She got out and began walking 
toward the welcome center. Hollis pushed open the 
door. He lit a cigarette. Lindsey sat, staring at me. 
She was thinking. 

“Well, we made it,” I said, with a chuckle. 

I was smiling, trying to be positive, but 
Lindsey had a serious look on her face. 

“What?” I asked. “What’s wrong?” 

“I worry about him,” she said. 

“Who doesn’t?” I asked. 
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“No,” she said, opening the door. “I mean, I 
really do.” 

Lindsey got out. She walked up to Hollis. He 
gave her some money, and she chased after Casey. I 
sat there, thinking about it. Hollis was doing a little 
dance. A man and women were studying him. I 
could tell they were forming an opinion. Hollis was 
talking to the air and motioning for me to get out. I 
did, and I thought about what Lindsey had said. I 
thought about it and tucked it away for later. 
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Chapter 47 


DAY 1 (PART 5) 


The welcome center was near Metropolis, a 
town along the Ohio River that was once small and 
rustic but had since grown into a somewhat large 
place of attraction. It had a large statue of 
Superman in the old town square. Tourists got their 
pictures taken with it. Hollis wanted to see it. I did 
not want to get off schedule. I wanted to get to the 
winery. It was mid-afternoon. I did not want to get 
lost in the Illinois woods after nightfall. In reply, I 
was told to live a little. I was persuaded. I did. We 
went. It was great. 

Casey and I got our picture taken in front of the 
statue, and she pretended to be all frightened when 
we did. She jumped into my arms, and I paraded 
her all about. I laughed. She laughed. We all 
laughed. 

A passing tourist took a picture of the four of us 


together in front of the statue, and Lindsey said she 
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was going to get a poster made for the office. Hollis 
thought it was a great idea and said that if we come 
back, we needed to bring Dave and just about 
anybody else we could think of. He wanted to rent a 
van, a bus, or something, maybe even a small plane. 
What to rent, he did not know, but he was going to 
rent something with the mailbox money he was 
sure to make off his song. It would be done. It 
would be great. 

“Well, huh,” said Hollis, “what is that?” 

He was pointing. He had walked off to light a 
cigarette and spotted it. It was down the block from 
the statue. It was a river boat casino. It was docked. 
Hollis got all excited. 

“I must see this,” he said, with a big smile and 
rubbing of his hands. 

He started to walk off. 

“We need to get going,” I said. “That can 
wait.” 

Hollis waved his arms to blow me off. I 
looked at Lindsey. She shrugged. She, too, wanted 


to see the casino. 
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“Hollis!” I yelled. 

It was no use. He was gone. Casey walked up 
to me. She said nothing, only smiled. She placed 
her head on my shoulder and walked with me. A 
few minutes later, I found myself at the river boat. 

“Do you smell that?” asked Hollis, doing a 
spin. “That is the river. That is the river.” 

He was all into it, but I was not. I wanted to 
leave. He began staggering about and went off ona 
rant about Manifest Destiny and the conquering of 
the New World. 

“We need to get going,” I said. 

“Why?” asked Hollis. 

“Because it is getting late, and we still have a 
long way to drive,” I replied. 

“Are you sure,” asked Hollis, “or are you 
scared?” 

He broke into laughter, tossed down his 
cigarette, and quickly lit another. He snickered and 
palmed it. He reminded me of an old time 
harmonica player, the kind seen in old movies who 


tap dances and stares at the camera, laughing 
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insanely and what not. I was completely floored by 
this. I became angry and demanded that he stop. 

Hollis did. He looked at me. 

“What the fuck is wrong with you?” he asked. 
“Why are you being like this?” 

He became very serious. I was mad, but 
nervous. Casey and Lindsey both could sense it. 
They froze. 

“What is wrong with me?” I asked. “What is 
wrong with you, Hollis? You’ve been out of it the 
entire trip. You’ve been sleeping, dozing, coming 
to, and everything.” 

Hollis began to pace. He peered at me as 
though we were boxers in a ring. 

“Hell, you showed up looking all wired,” I 
continued. “Are you okay?” 

“Tm fine,” he said. 

“Then what is wrong?” I asked. 

“Nothing,” he said, “let’s go.” 

Hollis began to stomp off, but I wanted to 
know what was wrong. I grabbed his arm, and this 


proved to a be a mistake. Hollis turned on me and 
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prepared to hit me. That had never happened 
before. I backed up and blocked it. He held firm, his 
fist shaking, and then relaxed. Water began to seep 
from his eyes. Lindsey was looking at him 
intensely. He grabbed me and pulled me close. He 
held me. He cried a bit. 

“I need a drink,” he whispered. 

He was shaking. I could feel it. 

“Is that all?” I replied. 

Hollis laughed and released me. 

“Yes,” he said, wiping his face, “that is all.” 

He laughed some more. I studied his eyes. 
They were dark red. Poor Hollis. What was he 
doing to himself? He left me and walked over to 
Lindsey. She took him by the arm and led him 
away. I could tell he was hurting. I just had no idea 
how badly. Casey walked up to me. She rubbed my 
back in a kind, gentle way. 

“Are you okay?” she asked. 

“T need to sit,” I said. 

Together, we walked to a bench and took a 


seat. There I broke down and cried in Casey’s arms. 
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I had never cried so hard in my life, and to top it all 
off, I had no idea why I was. I was not crying for 
Hollis. I was not mad. I was not angry. I was not 
crying for me. I was simply having a good cry. 
Casey continued to rub my back and let me sob. 
She did not judge. She just whispered and let me 
have all the time I wanted. It felt good, real good, 
and there, next to the river, I had the thought that 
maybe this was the most important time in my life. 
I pulled Casey close to me and hoped it was not. I 


wanted more. I wanted more. 
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Chapter 48 


DAY 1 (PART 6) 


It was almost 4 o’clock when we pulled out of 
Metropolis. I stopped at a liquor store to get Hollis 
some beer. Casey called Odalitha. She, Charles, 
Beth, and Jerry had just arrived. Her father was 
cooking out. There was a big party going on at the 
winery, and Odalitha wanted us to hurry. When 
Hollis heard this, he took a long drink and pointed. 

“Drive,” he said. 

It was an order. I did. Soon, we were back on 
the interstate. Hollis was very relaxed. He sipped 
his beer and began to philosophize on the utility of 
highway signs. One would zip by, and he would say 
something. Then, as soon as another zipped by, he 
would say something else. This went on and on 
through the rolling hills of Southern Illinois. 

“You know,” said Hollis, “I know people who 
have time shares in far off places, on islands and all 


that, but nothing compares to this.” 
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He was right. In the course of half a day, we 

had ventured from mountains, to hills, to smooth 
curves of asphalt, to clusters of elms, to cedars, and 
the fanned out trees of the central plains. My eyes 
were aglow. As mile marker after mile marker went 
by, I could not help but feel this was the famous 
America so often talked about in books and 
imagined in classic songs. 
I looked in the rear view mirror and saw Casey 
chewing gum, blowing bubbles, and taking all of it 
in with an enthusiasm reserved for a mind that 
wants to learn and is learning. She looked up at me 
and smiled. I grinned and gripped the wheel. 

“See that?” said Hollis, pointing. 

It was a guy working in the field on a tractor. 
A group of young men was behind him. There was 
a truck, and they were doing something with a 
wagon. It looked as if they were building a fence, 
but I did not know, and I did not conclude. 

“My grandfather had a tractor just like that,” 
said Hollis. “He would put me on it and take me all 


over the place.” 
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Hollis shifted. He sipped more of his beer and 
took out a cigarette just to hold it. 

“Someday, when I’m finished with all this 
stuff I do,” he said, “I’m going to buy me some land 
and do just that.” 

I smiled. It was a nice thought. Hollis looked 
back at Lindsey. She was digging through her 
purse. It was something she seemed to do when she 
was bored. I had seen her do it several times. I 
chuckled at the sight. Most people had something 
they did when they had to wait. She probably was 
not even aware of it. 

“What’s on your mind, Lindsey Joe?” asked 
Hollis. 

“Hey, Hollis, do you have any lip gloss?” she 
asked. 

“Now, why the hell would I have that?” 

“Do you?” asked Lindsey, turning to Casey. 

She was very intent on getting some. She 
looked worried. Casey shook her head. 

“Dammit,” said Lindsey in a pout, “I thought I 


had brought some with me.” 
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She bit her lip and went into thought. 

“We'll get some later,” I said. 

Lindsey closed her purse and scooted close 
the window. She was all tucked in and doing this 
when Hollis turned back to me. 

“She won't use anything but the expensive 
stuff they sell at the mall,” he said. “I bought her 
some once from Target, and she gave it away.” 

Lindsey said nothing. What good would it 
have done? Hollis had probably said things to her 
that were worse. I did not want to know what they 
might have been. I blew it off and continued to 
focus. Hollis saw a sign. 

“Vienna,” he said. 

Casey perked up. 

“We get off there,” she said. 

“We sure do,” said Hollis, taking a sip of his 
beer. 

Casey rolled her eyes. 

“Where from there?” I asked. 

Casey pulled out the paper. She studied. 
Odalitha had a done a decent job with the 
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directions, but her spelling was very sloppy. Casey 
handed me the directions. She could not make out 
the names of the places. 

“We'll stop if we need to,” I said. 

I handed Casey the note. Hollis watched for 
the exit. I watched for traffic. A diesel was coming 
up quickly. He downshifted to get past me, and 
smoke billowed out of the stacks. We could all 
smell it. It burned our eyes, and Casey coughed. 

“What’s all this talk about clean energy?” I 
asked. “Just look at that.” 

“That’s all bullshit,” said Hollis. “The rich 
have used that excuse for years.” 

I listened. He had a theory. He was able to 
explain it all in less than a minute. I was impressed. 
It was simple and unrefined. The basic premise was 
that all ethical arguments created by the rich are 
disguised. At face value, they look ethical, but they 
are not. The rich want change and a better world, 
without starting at the bottom. They punish the 
poor with high prices and then blame them for 


being poor. 
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“Take the fluorescent light bulb,” said Hollis. 
“Now that’s part of it.” 

“How?” I asked. “It works and lasts longer.” 

“Sure, but it’s more expensive.” 

“Yes, but sometimes things are,” I added. 

I went on to tell him about the computer. I 
told him that the first ones were very expensive, 
and hardly anybody could afford them because 
they were hard to produce. Hollis listened. He 
opened another beer. He took a long drink and 
waited for me to finish. 

“See?” I concluded. “That’s their argument.” 

“Maybe,” replied Hollis, “but if they want 
change, they have got to go cheap. A poor person 
cannot afford a light bulb that costs four bucks.” 
Hollis shifted in his seat. He continued, “If you are 
serious, and I mean really serious about global 
warming and all that shit, you will stop talking 
about efficiency. Poor people can’t afford it. They 
fear change. They are broke, and they have no 
money. You have got to sneak in like cancer and 


change them without them knowing.” 
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“Isn't that unethical?” I asked. 

“Isn't it to be?” Hollis questioned. 

He took a sip. He ended with that. He made a 
goofy face like someone does when he is right, and 
you know it. I was left speechless. I had thoughts. I 
had a reply, but he had somehow puzzled me into 
not asking. I could actually see the argument. I 
could understand his summation, but I wanted 
more clarification. 

“Vienna,” said Casey. 

The exit sign came up quickly. Everybody 
looked. Off to our left was a flat little town. Gas 
stations, fast food, and motel signs rose from a tree 
line. There was hardly anything to the right, and 
Hollis laughed. 

“These small towns,” he said, “you have really 
got to love them. They live off the interstate.” 

I cast the comment to the side and took the 
ramp. At the bottom, I made a left onto Route 146. 
This led us west into the town of Vienna. Odalitha’s 
directions read that we were to stay on this road 


until we reached Anna. 
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“Tm going to stop up here,” I said, “to get 
better directions.” 

I did. I found a small gas station and pulled in. 
I got out. Hollis got out, and Casey and Lindsey 
followed me inside. Inside, I found a nice lady who 
had wiry hair and brightly painted fingernails. She 
was reading a magazine and just pining away her 
life on the mysteries beyond the curtain of foliage 
that wrapped around her world. I showed her the 
scratched out map. She gave some information on 
where I was and how long it would take to get to 
where I needed to be. All was going well. We made 
small talk. Then, I looked. 
A group of Illinois State Troopers pulled in. They 
were getting out of their cars with their hats cocked 
and their sunglasses shielding their eyes. They saw 
Hollis smoking a cigarette and made him their 
target. To them, he must have looked suspicious. 
One of them started giving him the eye, and soon 
he was surrounded. I told the woman thank you 
and headed to the door. 


“Is this your car?” asked one of the troopers. 
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“No,” I replied, “it’s a rental.” 

“So it is,” said another, in a question like way. 

“Well, not technically,” I said. “I rented it.” 

They did not laugh. They did lower their 
sunglasses. They just closed in and began to pace 
around the vehicle. I did not know what to do. I was 
shaking, and they were asking why. I thought about 
the beer in the car and what might happen if they 
found it. I was not in Nashville. I was not in my 
hometown. I was in the middle of nowhere. What 
person would I call? Could I call anyone? 

“We need to search your car,” said one of the 
troopers. 

He was a young guy, not much older than I. I 
figured he was trying to move up to a higher rank 
and needing a bust or something. He said this 
several times. “We need to check your car. We need 
to check your car,” as if by saying it over and over, 
it would magically happen. 

The leader of the group, a guy in his early 
forties, was thinking. I was certain that he was 


suspicious, but he also did not want to do anything 
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that might harm his career. He looked at me. 

“Let me see your license.” 

I began to reach into my pocket, but about 
that time, Casey and Lindsey returned. They had 
spruced themselves up in the rest room. They 
looked fresh and vibrant. The troopers all took 
notice of this. Their demeanor changed. The older 
trooper motioned for my license, and I handed it 
over to him, but to my surprise, he did not run it. 

“Nashville?” he said. 

“Yes, we’re up here to meet some friends.” 

I went on to explain about the winery. He 
knew about it. Our story seemed okay, and he told 
us to be careful. We bid him good day and got into 
the car. 

“Did you see that?” asked Hollis. “You girls 
came out, and they instantly backed down, all 
because of the power of women and what they 
possess.” 

I did not laugh. I did not say anything. I was 
still trying to understand what had happened. 
Hollis just shook his head. He could not believe it. 
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He went on to tell a story about a friend of his who 
always brought his girlfriend to contract meetings. 

“She doesn’t do anything. She doesn’t say 
anything. She just sits there,” said Hollis, “and looks 
cute. They get mad, but he always gets what he 
wants.” 

Hollis laughed. 

“Women,” he continued, in deep thought, 
“can change everything.” 


I looked in the rear view. Casey was staring at 
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Chapter 49 


DAY 1 (PART 7) 


We continued heading west on 146. Vienna 
was a sleepy town. Not much was happening. There 
were no large stores and hardly any traffic. It was 
peaceful, and nobody seemed to mind. Like so 
many small towns in America, it had grown 
accustomed to slow change. Credit was a 
handshake. A last name was everything. The town 
reminded me of back home, the place I was from 
before Nashville and all it had to offer. There I 
learned to swim, fish, and play all kinds of sports 
that some used for scholarship money. The dreams 
were big there, and looking at the humble streets of 
this small rural town, I felt lonesome for the first 
time and made a mental note that I would 
remember this feeling and write it down the first 
chance I had. 

Passing a park, I noticed a group of high 


school boys drooling over a car full of high school 
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debs. They were parked in what was, no doubt, 
their traditional hangout place. The boys drove 
pickups that were decked out in chrome and polish. 
The girls drove sleek, sporty cars and skipped 
around from boy to boy with hands folded behind 
their backs as they told their stories to the boys. It 
was great. The girls were dancing in flip-flops. The 
boys stood guard in muscled out shirts with cut off 
sleeves. They looked real tough and very sure of 
themselves, as though they had the entire world 
figured out. One of them looked at us as we passed. 
Casey took notice and waved. The teen nodded, 
and that was that. He was gone. A patch of trees got 
in the way, blocked our view, and it would be the 
last time we would ever see him or any of them. It 
was sad, very sad, and I looked in the rear view, and 
I could tell that Casey was sad. We were not much 
older than they were, but high school seemed so far 
away. It hurt to think about it. So I tried not to. 

The road led us to an intersection. A right or 
left took us onto Route 45, but we continued going 


straight on 146. There were only a few blocks left of 
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the town for us to drive through. Slowly, we passed 
through and left Vienna behind. The road became 
straight and boring. The afternoon sun blinded us, 
and I had to readjust my seat to drive. It was very 
uncomfortable. Casey handed me her sunglasses. I 
put them on, and felt better, but it was still very 
painful. 

Hollis looked up and over the seat, and then, 
just as quickly, leaned forward and stared. 

“We must be in an ancient lake or 
something,” said Hollis, looking all around. “Back 
there are hills. Over there are hills. In front of us 
are hills. We are surrounded by hills, but this odd 
place is flat as a pancake.” 

I laughed, but only because I had nothing to 
say. Hollis was talking about something that had 
not crossed my mind. He was good at things like 
that. The thoughts came so quickly he could not 
shut them out. 

“What do you think?” he asked. 

“About what?” I replied. 

“This.” 
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Hollis pointed with his palm to the road 
ahead of me. He looked like a waiter. All he needed 
to do was hold out a tray. It was not Hollis at all. 

“This?” I questioned. 

“Yes.” 

“He thinks you need to turn on the radio,” 
said Lindsey. 

“Yes,” I declared, with a chuckle, “you need to 
turn on the radio.” 

Hollis did. He found a country station that 
was playing the classics. The song was simple and 
pure. He got all into it. He opened another beer and 
slammed it. I watched him do this and secretly 
admired the feat. Finished, he burped, opened his 
mouth wide, stuck out his tongue, and then opened 
another. 

“You need to slow down,” I said. “We will be 
at the winery soon.” 

“When?” asked Hollis. “We’ve been driving 
for hours and have gotten nowhere.” 

I did not know if he was being serious or 


joking. He had a stupid look on his face. 
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“The lady at the gas station,” I continued, 
“said we were close.” 

“How close?” asked Hollis. 

“Close,” I said. 

“We need to go through Anna,” said Casey. 
“It’s on the map that Odalitha made.” 

“Let me see it,” said Hollis. 

Casey handed it to him. Hollis took the map 
and moved it back and forth as a person does when 
he cannot focus. 

“This is bullshit,” he said. “Odalitha must be 
challenged. Half the words look misspelled and, 
damn, her writing is awful.” 

Hollis handed the directions back. 

“Well,” said Casey, “it’s all we have, and I can 
read them.” 

She tucked away the directions, and Hollis 
turned back to the radio. I studied Casey in the 
mirror. I looked at Hollis. I wanted to ask him why 
he was being such an ass. I wanted to tell him I 
wished he would have stayed home, if he was going 


to act this way. Hollis must have picked up on this. 
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He grabbed the rear view and focused it on Casey. 

“Hey,” he said. 

Casey looked up. 

“Tm sorry.” 

Casey smiled a bit and looked out the window 
again. Hollis repositioned the mirror and looked at 
me. 

“Tam,” he continued. 

I nodded and blew it off. We came to another 
intersection. I looked both ways. There was no 
traffic at all. It was just the four of us and the 
isolation of a late afternoon in Southern Illinois. 

“Route 37,” I said. 

Nobody cared. Nobody bothered. I drove on 
through. 

Hollis yawned and leaned back into the seat. 
He was not impressed. I watched him drift off into 
his thoughts. Nobody said anything. All that could 
be heard were the tires and the radio. It was like 
this until we reached Anna. The road went from 
being flat and predictable to curvy and winding. We 


crossed over hill after hill and passed small homes 
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and churches along the way. After a while, the road 
began to straighten. We zipped down a long hill 
and went under an overpass. The sign read 
Interstate 57. I had never heard of it. I said nothing 
about it to anybody and continued cruising along. 
Soon we were back in the rolling hills, and the road 
once again began to curve and wind. This jostled 
everybody about, and Hollis poked his head up, but 
it did not last, and he lowered back down. 

This continued to go on for several minutes. 
The road would go up. The road would go down. 
We would lean from side to side and then go up 
and down. Our stomachs churned and grumbled. I 
could not see Lindsey, but Casey was awake. She 
was Staring out the window, watching the houses go 
by. She saw some horses in a field, and she smiled. 

A small, green sign caught my attention. It 
read Anna. I mentioned this, and Hollis raised up. 
He wiped his face and positioned himself for the 
ride through. Lindsey poked her head around and 
began to take notice. 

“This looks better,” said Hollis. 
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I did not respond. I was too concerned about 
what to do next. Casey took out the directions. 

“We need to get to Route 51,” she said. 

The map was sparse. Odalitha had drawn few 
landmarks. What she had drawn were the most 
relevant. 

“Look for a Wal-Mart,” said Casey 

Hollis laughed. 

“Hell, I missed that,” he said, chuckling. “Did 
she put that on there?” 

“Over there,” I said, pointing. 

The large store came into view. There were 
lots of cars parked in the lot. Hollis joked that it was 
probably the only business in town. He went on a 
short rant about the downfall of the rural town and 
the rise of Wal-Mart, which he did not blame on 
Wal-Mart as most did, but, instead, on a lack of 
common sense. 

“It is not their fault,” said Hollis. “It is poor 
leadership.” 

He said this while he opened another beer. A 


county cop drove by and gave us a look. He must 
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have seen the license plate. Hollis leaned down and 
took a sip. He was becoming more agitated and 
buzzed. 

“You are one to talk,” I said. “Can’t you wait?” 

“Nope,” Hollis replied, pressing the beer to 
his lips. 

“You've been sipping and slurping those 
things since Metropolis,” I said. “The car reeks of 
beer, and if we get pulled over, we’re screwed!” 

“And they are getting warm,” continued 
Hollis. 

“Well, warm or not,” I said forcefully, “we are 
in town!” 

“Not for long,” interrupted Lindsey. She 
pointed. We came to Route 51. 

“See?” said Hollis. “Our good luck has 
returned.” 

It was just in time. The route was controlled 
by a traffic light. We turned on a green that was 
changing to yellow. The cop had turned around, 
but he was too late. We were gone and out of sight. 

“Damn,” said Hollis, “I bet he calls his buddies 
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to pull us over.” 

I rolled my eyes. I did not want to imagine it. 
Hollis took another drink and laughed. I looked at 
Casey. 

“Where to now?” I asked. 

Casey studied the map. 

“Stay on this road until you reach Wing Hill 
Road,” replied Casey. “Then take a right.” 

I nodded and gripped the wheel. Lindsey 
leaned forward. 

“I hate to say it,” she said softly, “but I need to 
pee.” 

“Me, too,” burped Hollis. 

“Me, three,” added Casey 

I could not believe it. 

“Why the hell,” I asked, “didn’t anybody say 
something?” 

“I don’t know,” said Hollis, “but that is a good 
question, and one we will return to later.” 

He took a sip. Casey laughed. I was mad but 
could not stay that way, not with Casey amused by 


Hollis’s antics. I slowed the car down, did a u-turn, 
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and headed back to Anna. Along the way, we 
encountered the cop coming toward us. He sped 


by, promptly turned around, and started to follow 


us. 
“See?” I shouted. 
Hollis leaned up. 
“Damn,” said Hollis, “I wonder what he 
wants?” 


Hollis hid the beer. Lindsey started to spray 
perfume. The car smelled like a floral shop. I began 
to cough and had to roll down the window. I was 
having all sorts of bad thoughts about Hollis and his 
beer and what would happen to us. The cop turned 
on his lights. I slowed down and pulled over, but to 
my surprise, he was not after us. He sped on by and 
left us on the side of the road. I was speechless, as 
well as everybody else. Hollis grabbed for the beer, 
but, as he did, I placed my hand on his. 

“Wait,” I said. 


He grinned, and we headed back to town. 
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Chapter 50 


THE WINERY 


The winery was off the beaten path. Wing Hill 
Road turned out to be no more than a thatch-paved 
road that connected to other thatch-paved roads. 
The uneven surface of the various cheaply 
constructed roads we had to navigate caused the car 
to bounce and toss us about. Hollis joked that a 
person could get rich renting trucks to tourists. I 
laughed. It was great. Still, despite the bumps, it was 
avery pleasant ride. 

It was late, close to 7 p.m., and the sun was far to the 
west. The sky was a bright amber and off to the east, 
it faded to that deep rich blue that looked cool. The 
tree line was nothing but a silhouette against the 
amber. The interior of the car was transformed by 
flashes of light and slashes of shadows. It was hard 
on the eyes, all the flashes, but good for the soul. 
Casey had found a great station on the radio that 


was playing a song everyone knew, and together in 
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chorus, we all started singing. By the time we 
arrived at the winery, I was content and at ease with 
everyone and everything, and the sight of the 
winery was worth the hassles of the day that was 
slipping into the dim. 

I pulled in and parked the car. 

“I guess this is it,” said Hollis. 

I smiled and turned off the engine. We all got 
out and stood by the car. It was really something. 
The place was like a scene out of a movie. There 
was a large barn and a nice two-story house with a 
wrap-around porch. In the yard, for ambience, 
were hanging lights tied from pole to pole, and 
under the lights, people were talking and sipping 
dainty glasses of wine. Those who were not 
standing were sitting at tables and enjoying food 
and friendly conversation. A few children ran to 
and fro and laughed and giggled. Sunrise was 
chasing them around and doing what happy 
pooches do when they are amused. Music could be 
heard, and a band was setting up. A guy kept 
tapping a microphone and saying, “Test 1, 2, 3. Test 
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1 ,2, 3.” Smoke billowed from a large cooker, and 
the buttery aroma of BBQ made me hungry. It 
reminded me of a wedding. Everyone was there 
because it was the place to be. Nobody had a care in 
the world, and nobody wanted one. 

“Just think, Lindsey Joe,” said Hollis, “a day 
ago, I was bumming around with Dave, and today, 
I’m bumming around with you.” 

“Yes,” replied Lindsey, walking up to him, 
“but I’m better looking.” 

“That you are,” replied Hollis. “That you are.” 

He gave her a little slap to the rump. Lindsey 
playfully slapped him back and laughed. I watched 
as he pulled her close. For all that he was, he truly 
was happy when he was with her, and I could tell 
she was happy with him. They leaned on each 
other as two people do when they are thinking fond 
thoughts. I smiled. It was nice. 

Casey walked up and placed her hand in 
mine. I turned to look at her. She was beautiful. 
The lights were making her eyes twinkle. She gave 


me a smile, and together we walked. The crowd 
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kept moving. The music kept playing. Casey was 
beside me, and all was calm. I was in Illinois, and as 
we walked, I thought about all that had happened 
along the way. I laughed. Casey turned and smiled, 
and together, we continued on in search of familiar 


faces and new friends that awaited us. 
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Chapter 51 


A RIDE IN THE COUNTRY 


Morning found me wrapped in Casey’s arms. 
I heard purring. I opened my eyes. A large fluffy cat 
was sniffing my nose. I flinched. It bolted. Casey 
moved a bit and settled. I heard a bird chirp and 
realized we were outside. Closer examination 
revealed we were on the porch. Out of the corner 
of my eye, I saw a wine bottle. I licked my lips and 
could taste the grapes. We had gotten drunk and 
passed out. What a way to wake. 
The screen door opened. Charles stepped out. 
Sunrise was beside him. The dog got all excited and 
walked over to us. He licked my face and lathered 
my lips with doggy spit. I pushed him away. He 
continued to lick. I was squirming this way and 
that, trying to avoid the licks. Casey woke up. 

“Morning, Dog,” said Charles. 

“Who are you referring to, Charles?” I asked. 


He laughed, cleared his throat, and spit. 
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“There’s some coffee in the kitchen,” said 
Charles. 

“Where’s Beth?” asked Casey. 

“Inside,” replied Charles, “asleep, but I’m not 
sure.” 

He paused on that thought and looked 
around. Then he jumped down off the porch. 

“C’mon, Sunrise.” 

The dog pushed off and went after him. I 
wiped the spit from my face and looked at Casey. 
She looked pale and clammy. 

“I don't feel good,” she said. 

I grinned. She sat up. Immediately, Casey 
began to rub her forehead. She saw the bottle and 
then looked down. 

“I’m going to be sick,” said Casey. 

With that, she jumped up, and ran to the 
screen door. As she entered the home, Hollis came 
walking out. He was very wide-eyed and chipper. 
He was holding an unlit cigarette and a cup of 
coffee. He took a sip. Casey squeezed passed him, 


and he made a cute comment about the maneuver. 
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He saw me, sick and all, and smiled real big. He 
walked to the edge of the porch, and took another 
sip. Then he lit the cigarette and relaxed, more than 
he already was. 

“You know what I’m thinking?” he said. 

“No,” I replied. 

“Tm thinking that you should not drink.” 

“That makes two of us,” I replied. 

I stood, but I did so too quickly. I bolted to 
the edge of the porch and leaned my head over. I 
threw up. Hollis watched and took another sip. 

“Yes,” he continued, “you should not drink.” 

I looked at him and coughed. Hollis turned 
away into his thoughts. I took this as a cue, wiped 
my mouth, and made my way to the door. Hollis 
turned back around and watched me enter the 
home. He took a long drag. The screen door closed. 

The house was large and very nice. The floors 
were hardwood. The rooms were spacious and 
inviting. It smelled clean and of pride. The front 
door opened to a large room with couches, chairs, 


and pillows. Bookshelves lined the milk-white 
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walls, and pictures with faces that reminded me of 
Odalitha were tucked here and there between 
famous titles and decorative statuettes. 

Off to the left, beyond the sitting room, was a large 
opening that led to a dining room. I entered. There, 
I found a polished wooden table. It looked 
expensive. On the table was a fictitious bowl of fruit 
and a set of wine glass. A china cabinet was nearby. 
It was neatly packed with all that was necessary for 
show and special meals. 

Beyond the dining room, an opening led to the 
kitchen. I could hear people talking. A pair of 
doors, made mostly of glass, were visible. They led 
to the porch. A beam of sunlight was shining 
through. I needed coffee. I walked on. 

I entered the kitchen as a timid creature. I 
poked my head around and saw Beth, Jerry, and 
Odalitha all sitting at the table. A man and woman 
were talking with them. They were Odalitha’s 
parents. They were all enjoying a hearty breakfast. I 
wanted coffee more than breakfast, but when 


Odalitha’s father saw me, he insisted that I eat. I 
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did, and it was good. 

His name was Wallace. Hers was Mary. They 

were two kind souls in the thick of the woods. 
Wallace had met Mary when they were in college. I 
smiled. I thought about Casey and me. I thought 
about Beth and Jerry. I thought about all the people 
who meet at this magical time in their lives, and 
then set the course for the future. Wallace was 
telling me all this, and I was just chomping away on 
pancakes and bacon. It was great. 
Casey entered the kitchen and took a seat beside 
me. Her hair was damp. She had showered. I made 
her a plate of food, and she took small bites. She 
was still not up to the day. Wallace nodded. I 
poured her some orange juice. 

“Odalitha says you write,” said Wallace. 

I was taking a big bite when he said it. Casey 
took a sip of orange juice and looked at me. 
Everyone was looking at me. I had talked about 
writing so much the word was getting out. I 
hesitated and looked back at everyone. I felt on the 
spot, but cleared my throat. 
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“Yes,” I replied, “I do.” 

“What do you write?” asked Mary. 

She was giving me this gaze. It was very 
curious. She had honest eyes. She took a sip of her 
morning coffee while she was gazing. She wanted to 
know. I had to tell her. 

“Tm writing a story about a guy who owns a 
sandwich shop,” I said. 

“Oh, really?” replied Mary. “What’s it about?” 

I could not believe it. I thought I had said 
enough. I looked at Casey. She bit into a piece of 
bacon. She did this with a lonesome look on her 
face. I could tell she did not feel good. I looked at 
her and thought a very deep thought that quickly 
vanished from my mind. 

“It’s a story about a guy who has two women 
and he is...” I paused. 

“Let me start over,” I said. “It’s the story about a 
guy, and he has this... I mean he has this...he has...he 
has two...” 

The words were on the tip of my tongue but 


would not come out. What was happening? 
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“He has two...has two... He has...” 

Everybody was looking at me. I kept saying 
this same thing over and over. I looked stupid. I 
could tell they were thinking the same thing. I had 
forgotten. 

“Tm not really sure,” I said, satisfied to admit 
it. “I’m working on something, though, and when I 
remember what, I'll tell you.” 

I sounded like a character from an old movie. 
Wallace took a sip of his coffee. He studied my face. 

“Well, that happens,” he said. 

I nodded. Casey looked at me. Beth snickered 
and bit into a pancake. 

“Shower’s upstairs,” said Wallace. 

He stood up. Mary smiled. 

“Tm going into town for some things,” 
continued Wallace. “If you want to go, I’m leaving 
in an hour.” 

He left the room. I sank back down into my 
chair. Jerry started complimenting Mary on the 
breakfast, and Beth sat silently, sipping her orange 


juice. Jerry was really laying it on thick. It was 
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disgusting. Beth kept agreeing. What a fake. 
Meanwhile, I felt awful. I looked at Odalitha. She 
had a snob look on her face. Mary did not. She was 
simply listening. I wondered how something like 
Odalitha could come from Mary, but then I 
thought about Wallace. He was nice, but sort of 
acted like a snob. He did not have to change the 
subject the way he did. He did not have to excuse 
himself and give a big speech about going into 
town. He could have let it slide with something 
more gentle, something more casual. 

I was thinking about this when Lindsey came 
strolling into the room. She was listening to 
headphones and snapping her fingers. She was 
wearing nothing but a pair of jogging shorts and t- 
shirt without a bra. I could not help but notice. The 
site of this Bohemian caused everyone to pause. 
She poured herself a cup of coffee, smiled, stole a 
piece of toast from the table, and danced her way 
back to wherever she had come from. 

I laughed, but nobody else did. A shadow fell over 


the room. I looked up toward the glass doors. Hollis 
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was staring in. He had a beer in his hand. 
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Chapter 52 


HOLLIS IS DRUNK AGAIN 


Wallace was not pleased. I could tell it. In his 

mind, there was a time and place for everything. 
He was not on Hollis’s time. Before leaving, he 
stayed clear of all of us. He spent most of his time 
in the barn, inspecting his wine barrels. Odalitha 
went to check on him, and he just kept on working. 
What should have been only an hour turned into 
three. 
All the while, Hollis drank what was left of the beer. 
He wanted more and demanded more. He ran 
around, telling crude jokes, and pretending that we 
wanted to hear him. Lindsey had to take him for a 
walk, just to get him to calm down. He returned 
tired and cranky. 

“Why haven’t we left yet?” he asked. 

“Odalitha’s father is still in the barn,” I said. 

“Figures,” replied Hollis. 

Lindsey blew it off, but I could tell he was 
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hurting. I was beginning to wonder if he had always 
been this way and that somehow I had overlooked 
it. 

“Let me know,” continued Hollis,” when he is 
ready.” 

He started to walk off. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“To take a nap,” he said. 

I watched Lindsey help him to the house. 
Casey walked up to me. She was very concerned. 

“Is he drunk?” she asked. “Tell me he isn’t 
drunk.” 

I looked at her. 

“I don’t know,” I said. 

Casey walked on. Suddenly, I felt a slap on 
my back. Charles came up and in a hurry. He was 
all excited about being in Illinois and was telling a 
story about finding a creek and all these fish that 
you could see because the water was so clear. 

“You have to see it, Dog,” he said. 

“T will,” I replied. 


“No,” he said, “you have to see it.” 
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He was high. He was annoying. Charles kept 
on insisting that I see the creek. He was acting all 
nervous. He moved like a person who had to go to 
the bathroom. He would hunker down, bend his 
legs, and whine with that whiny voice he had been 
given. 

“You have to see it, Dog.” 

He laughed and smiled. I rolled my eyes and 
started to walk. Charles followed. He would not 
leave me alone. Sunrise started to follow, too. The 
darling pooch came up and began to lick my 
fingers. I tried to shoo him away. Odalitha saw this 
and came running up to me. 

“Stop that!” she shouted. 

I did. 

“Stop that!” she shouted, again. 

But I had, and was not doing anything. 

“What?” I asked. 

“You were being mean to him.” 

“No, I wasn't,” I replied. 

“You were, too,” said Odalitha. “You were 


pushing him away, and all he wanted was to make 
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friends.” Odalitha dropped down and began to 
rub and talk all cute to Sunrise. I could not believe 
it. 

“No,” I continued, “I was shooing him away.” 

“No, you were not,” added Charles. “I saw it, 
Dog. You were pushing.” 

“Pushing?” I asked. “Charles, what the hell is 
this? Why are you doing this?” 

Charles rolled his eyes and made a goofy face. 

“You're high,” I said. “I did not want the dog 
to lick my hands! I never meant to hurt it.” 

Odalitha stood up. She was very angry and 
accusing. 

“It? It? It?” she questioned, poking her finger 
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into my chest. “It’ has a name. His name is 
Sunrise.” 

“Sorry,” I said. “I never meant to make you 
think I was being mean to Sunrise. I just did not 
want my hands licked.” 

Odalitha laughed. It was a true, snob laugh. 
She even placed her hand on her hip for effect. 


“I see now that you are no dog lover,” she 
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said. 

“How can you say that?” I asked. “I just didn’t 
want my hands to be licked. Would you want me to 
come and lick your hands without asking?” 

Damn. It sounded bad. Charles gave me an 

odd look. Odalitha rolled her eyes and snapped her 
fingers. The three of them walked off and left me 
standing in the yard. I was stunned. I was ashamed. 
I was angry. And I had no clue of what had 
happened. 
Casey and Beth came walking up. Jerry was in tow. 
He was smoking a cigarette and doing so as if he 
was a patient, strolling the grounds of a hospital. He 
played with his fingers as he smoked. It looked very 
normal for him. 

“Where have you been?” I asked. 

The three of them were in the house when 
the scene with Charles and Odalitha went down. 
They did not see a thing. When I told Casey about 
it, she gave me a hug. It felt good, but I was still 
upset. 


“I don’t know how good this is going to go,” I 
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said. 

“It will be fine,” said Casey. 

“I don’t know. Odalitha is acting like a snob. 
Hollis is drinking too much.” 

I expected a lecture about Hollis. Casey did 
not give me one. She wrapped her arms around 
me, and we went for a walk. In her heart, she knew 
there was nothing that could be done. Hollis was 
going to drink. Odalitha was going to act however 
she wanted. It was a choice, plain and simple. 

Casey reminded me of a story her grandfather told 
her. The wise old saint had a friend who was a 
devout Christian. The guy would go to church 
every Sunday but would never tithe. He survived 
the wars, made a lot of money on investments, and 
still he would not give any money. This bothered 
everybody in the church, including his wife. She 
would ask him about it and always remind him that 
he should tithe, but come Sunday, when the plate 
was passed around, he would hand it on without 
placing anything in it. It caused him a lot of hassle. 


People said things behind his back, and some even 
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accused him of things he never did. 

“Why didn’t he just tithe?” I asked. 

“Because,” said Casey, “look at all the trouble 
he got from simply being asked.” 

I had no idea what it meant. I asked Casey to 

explain, and she told me to think about it. I did, and 
still I had no clue. It bugged me until we got back to 
the house. 
There, I found Hollis passed out on the porch. He 
was all sprawled back in a deck chair. Lindsey was 
sitting beside him, very relaxed, sipping a glass of 
wine. 

“Where is everybody?” I asked. 

“Gone,” said Lindsey. 

I looked around. We were alone. They had 
left us. 
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Chapter 53 


IDLE TIME 


Being ditched for the second time in two days 
did not sit well with me. To his credit, Wallace 
probably did not know about what had happened 
in Nashville, but the fact that nobody came to get 
us made me mad. It was inconsiderate. It said a lot. 
I began to pout around and kick the grass in the 
yard. Hollis was still asleep. Casey and Lindsey were 
sitting on the porch. They were talking and 
watching me do this odd thing I was doing. 

“Hey,” said Lindsey, “it’s not a big deal.” 

I nodded and pretended to agree, but to me, 
it was a big deal. Odalitha had invited us to this 
oasis and had left us not once, but twice, in the 
offering. I wanted an answer. I wanted to know how 
somebody could just leave someone behind. I 
walked up to the porch and let this be known. 

“What the hell?” I asked. “This isn’t right. 


We've come all this way, and they leave us.” 
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“So?” said Hollis, waking up. “It could be 
worse. We could have to ride around with that 
damn dog of theirs.” 

Lindsey laughed. Casey scowled. Hollis did 
not care. He sat up oddly, as if a board was under 
his back. He reminded me of the way the vampire 
rose from the casket in the silent German film I 
could never remember. My friends back in college 
used to joke around about it. They would pretend 
to do it, but never could. Hollis did, and was not 
even meaning to. He rose up, his arms stretched 
out for balance, and a mysterious force seemed to 
pull him up. Everybody found it a bit strange. 
Lindsey shifted and looked at Casey, whose scowl 
dropped to a low grin. 

“That’s still no excuse,” I said. “Dog or not, 
they should not have left us. You would not have 
left us.” 

“True,” replied Hollis, “but then again, I’m not 
the best example a college man such as yourself 
could use.” 


Hollis began to reach around. Finding no 
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beer, he took Lindsey’s glass of wine. He tossed it 
back. Then he began to sniff himself. He sniffed the 
air, his shirt, and under his arms. 

“T stink,” he said. 

He rose and entered the home. This gave us 
time to think. Lindsey was deep into a thought. 
Casey was not. 

“You are not going to let him drink,” said 
Casey. 

I began to pace. 

“Why?” asked Lindsey. 

This caught Casey by surprise. She did not 
know what to say. I could tell she did not want to 
argue. I did not want to argue. 

“She’s scared that Hollis will do something 
crazy,” I interrupted. 

Lindsey started to laugh. 

“And to be honest,” I continued, “I cannot 
blame her. He has been acting rough and mean the 
entire trip. His ups and downs are as bad as all this.” 

“Are you being serious?” asked Lindsey, with 


a fading laugh. 
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I nodded. Lindsey looked at Casey. She 
nodded, too. 

“You said it yourself,” I added. “You said you 
worry about him.” 

“I do,” said Lindsey, “but not this.” She 
looked at Casey, “Not that.” 

“Then what?” asked Casey. 

Lindsey laughed, chuckled, and shook it off. 
The question was too much for her. She rubbed her 
legs and became all nervous. She cleared her throat 
and made a funny face. 

“Do you really want to know?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

I sat down beside her in the abandoned deck 
chair that Hollis had been sleeping on. 

“T need to know,” I continued. 

Lindsey went on to talk about how Hollis had 
nothing. Her big concern was that one day his 
world would fall apart, and no song would save 
him. She hated to see him go around and pretend 
everything was okay, when it was not. It was fake, 


and it was killing him. 
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“He has nothing,” she said. “No retirement. 
No insurance. No money for the big things that can 
hurt a person.” 

“What about the music business?” I asked. 
“Won't it take care of him?” 

“How?” she asked. “He’s contracted. It’s his 
responsibility to write that big fucking hit that 
everybody wants.” 

She started to cry. She went on a rant about 
how everybody wants to meet someone famous, 
and at the same time is too scared to risk it 
themselves. In her mind, Hollis was not rough and 
mean, as I had suggested. He was a tired artist who 
was being robbed of his life. It was sad. It was 
depressing. Anyone else I would have blown off. I 
would have replied that it was their fault for getting 
into the mess they were in, but this was my friend. 
This was Hollis. And to be honest, the thought 
never crossed my mind as to how it all worked 
from the inside. Who thinks about that? To me, 
Hollis was a vulgar saint that happened to stumble 


into my life. I never planned to have him as a 
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neighbor. He was just there one morning. 

I had been in my apartment for a week. It was 
sunny. I was still unpacking. I had woken early and 
had coffee brewing. I was listening to music. There 
was a knock at the door. I turned the music down 
and went to check. There I saw him for the first 
time. There was Hollis. That was how I met him. He 
stood there, eyes red, and asking for sugar. He 
looked half dead. I gave him a small bowlful, and 
he left. It sounded fake and made up, but that was 
how it happened. I told this to Lindsey, and she 
gave me a hug. Casey joined in, and together we all 
had a good hug. It felt good. It felt safe. It felt right. 
The screen door opened, and the sound of boots hit 
the floor of the porch. Hollis stepped out, breathed 
in deep, and lit a cigarette. He shoved the pack 
down into his right pants pocket. 

“Let’s get some beer,” he said. 

And that was that. He took slow, plopping 
steps off the porch. We stood up. We all followed. 
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Chapter 54 


HERE AND THERE 


Hollis got into the front seat of the car. Casey 
and Lindsey got into the back. It was like 
clockwork. Hollis wanted to get some beer. He went 
on a rant about how he was sick and tired of 
drinking wine and wanted beer. He also said he 
wanted to go for a ride in the country. I, too, 
wanted to go for a ride, but I did not want him to 
act all out of it. 

“Okay,” I said, “but on one condition.” 

“What?” asked Hollis. 

“You have to ride in back.” 

He agreed, but not without some razzing. He 
went on and on, asking me over and over if Casey 
could stay in the back, too. I said no. I did not 
realize he was joking, until it was too late. My mind 
was racing on what might happen on the drive. 
Casey and Lindsey thought I was taking things too 


seriously. Casey told me to calm down. Hollis kept 
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getting in and out of the backseat. I huffed and 
puffed and wanted him to settle. He laughed so 
hard he went into a spastic cough. He could not 
stop coughing. He coughed so loud you could hear 
it echo. 

“What is this?” I asked. 

“What is this?” replied Hollis, sarcastically. 

“Yes, what is this?” I repeated. 

Hollis was trying to kiss Lindsey. She pushed 
him away. He stumbled back from the car and 
straightened up. He composed and ran his fingers 
through his hair. 

“We need to go,” he said. 

With that, he climbed into the backseat. 
Casey got out and hurried to the passenger side of 
the car. She ran past me, rolling her eyes. I did not 
know what to think. Everyday with Hollis was more 
unpredictable than the day before. 

“You are unpredictable,” I said. 

“Good,” replied Hollis. “It is overrated.” 

He said it with a laugh. Lindsey tried to put 
the seat belt on him, but Hollis promptly 
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unbuckled it. He began to tickle her. I watched him 
do this in the rear view. Part of me was angry. Part 
of me was not. Casey sensed this. She placed her 
hand on mine. I turned and looked at her. I smiled. 
What a girl, I thought. Anyone who would put up 
with this was special. I gave her a grin and started 
the car. 

With it being daytime, we could finally see 
where it was that we really were. The winery was 
located in the thick of the thickest woods I had ever 
seen. The thatch-paved road was bouncy and 
looked slick in places where tires had worn down 
the tar used to patch it up. As we rode along, Casey 
turned on the radio. She searched and searched for 
a station, but nothing was on that she was interested 
in. After several minutes of this searching, she 
turned it off and settled back into the seat. 

I looked in the rear view. Hollis was 
whispering to Lindsey. He was pointing at passing 
homes and looking at each one with great interest. I 
watched him lean up and look over his shoulder. 


Lindsey caught me staring. She smiled. I turned 
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back to Casey. 

“What you thinkin’?” I asked. 

“Nothing,” replied Casey, “just thinking.” 

I smiled. She was really something. It felt so 
good to have her with me. I began to think about 
the first time we met. I was going into this thought 
when the car dipped, tossed everyone up into the 
air, and set us down. We all laughed. Our stomachs 
felt like tickles. Our eyes were wide with sparkles. 
And then, just as this laugh was fading, a guy on a 
tractor pulled out in front of us. It caught me by 
surprise. I turned the wheel hard and sent the car 
into a sideways skid. The guy on the tractor heard 
the squeal of the tires and took notice. He slowed 
down. I almost parked the car in the ditch. It sent 
all of us into a momentary state of shock. The guy 
on the tractor jumped down from his seat and ran 
to the car. 

“You okay?” he asked. 

“Tm fine,” I replied. “How is everybody?” 

Everybody was okay. Hollis leaned up. 

“What the hell was that?” he asked. “I grew up 
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on a farm, you motherfucker. I didn’t drive like 
that. You could have killed us all!” 

“It was an accident,” replied the guy. 

“Well, that’s how people die,” said Hollis. 

Hollis dropped back into his seat. Casey was 
staring at him. She had this look in her eye. I, too, 
could not believe it. I could not tell if Hollis was 
really mad or simply saying what he was saying 
because he enjoyed talking that way. 

“Excuse him,” I said. “We are fine.” 

The guy scratched his head. He looked at us 
as though we had been discovered. 

“Where you from?” he asked. 

“Nashville,” I said. 

“Illinois?” 

“No,” I continued, “Tennessee. We are up 
here with friends.” 

The guy was slow. He scratched his head and 
continued to look at us. He reminded me of 
characters I had seen on television. They always 
lived on large farms and were the son of so and so, 


or the brother of so and so, and they always played 
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the role of the son or brother that had to be looked 
out for. Bad things always happened to those 
characters. I looked at him and wondered if it 
would happen to him. 

“You're not from here?” he asked. 

“No,” I said, again, “we are not.” 

“Okay, then,” replied the guy, “have a good 
day.” 

He slapped the car and started back to the 
tractor. 

“Well,” said Casey, tucking her hands between 
her legs, “that was interesting.” 

She leaned up and peered over the seat at 
Hollis. She glared at him with a teacher’s scorn. He 
got the message. He got it so well that he felt it was 
necessary to excuse himself with a story about an 
accident he had witnessed when he was a small boy. 
It involved a midget farmer and his dog. Hollis 
enjoyed saying the words. I laughed. Casey did not. 
She scolded Hollis for being politically incorrect. 
Hollis laughed and blew her off. He continued with 
the story. It was great. 
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“This midget had a dog,” said Hollis. “He 
would ride all over town with this dog on his lap.” 

Casey folded her arms. Hollis could not be 
stopped. He was off in true Hollis fashion. I drove 
the car and listened. Casey turned on the radio, but 
could not find a station. She was very angry. I could 
tell. She looked at me. What could I do? Hollis was 
talking. 

“Wait a minute,” said Hollis. 

He paused and froze. I looked at him. Lindsey 
looked at him. Casey crimped her lip. 

“This ain't right,” he said. 

“What?” I asked. 

“Talking like this,” he replied. “I should not 
do it.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because,” he said, “I should not.” 

And that was that. Hollis said no more about 
the farmer or the guy on the tractor. He stared out 
the window. Lindsey leaned over to him and stared, 
too. Casey turned to me. She had a look in her eyes 


of pain. I could tell she was tired of all this. Hollis 
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was up one minute. He was down the next. I could 
almost read her thoughts. They were full of 
questions. 

I came to the intersection of Wing Hill Road and 
Route 51. I noticed several signs nailed to a wooden 
light pole. They were in the shapes of arrows, and 
all had names of wineries and places to eat written 
on them. They were pointing to and from. I gave 
the car some gas, crossed over Route 5l, and 
continued onto another thatch-paved road. I 
looked in the rear view. Hollis was holding Lindsey. 


She had her eyes closed. 
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Chapter 55 


COBDEN 


The thatch road led us to the small town of 
Cobden. It was a hearty little town, an old-time 
main street town, where calm was a commodity. 
Locals were parked on the street. Men sat on 
benches, talking. Children played ball in the park. 
There was a gas station, and I stopped for beer. A 
group of weekend bikers stood outside the station, 
smoking and talking. They were not paying us any 
attention. Hollis got out. Lindsey got out. She 
yawned and stretched. One of the bikers smiled at 
her. Hollis walked up to the bikers. He bummed a 
smoke. Soon he was talking and coughing and 
stumbling about. One of the bikers, a large guy with 
slicked back hair, pointed this way and then that 
way. Hollis turned, looked, and started to laugh. His 
face looked surprised. He would laugh, pause, and 
study whatever it was he was being asked to look at, 


and then turn to the bikers and drag on his 
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cigarette, as if he was palming a joint. This went on 
for several minutes. I turned to Casey. I was bored. 
“Up for a walk?” I asked. 
She smiled. She was bored, too. We got out of 
the car and started to walk. 
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Chapter 56 


THINGS TO SEE 


The town had many stores. They were small 
and mainly for tourists. Casey and I strolled south 
along Front Street. This was Cobden’s main street, 
but only one half of it, which I found odd. Casey 
and I came upon a local, and he told us briefly 
about the town having the largest main street in the 
world. 

“I do not know,” I said, “but I will check it out 
when I have a chance.” 

“You do that,” he replied. 

And he laughed. He continued on. He told us 
the whole layout. He told us about how the town 
was really big, back in the day. He pointed to the 
tall, flat-faced, brick buildings that made up main 
street. In my mind, all that was missing were the 
horses and men smoking cigars. I was amazed. He 
was a great historian. He pointed out that the train 


track ran through the center of town, and that by 
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doing so, it separated one side of main street from 
the other. The tracks were still there. A park was 
next to the tracks, and a group of kids was playing 
ball. This was why it was called the largest main 
street. I heard this and laughed. 
The place reminded me of a town back home. Its 
residents claimed to have the largest walnut ever 
found. How they knew, I had no clue, but I shared 
the story with the guy, and he laughed. We both 
agreed to just think about it. 
Casey got bored. She started to walk. I followed. 
Soon, we were at the end of the stores and standing 
in a parking lot where stores used to stand. I 
stopped and looked around. A group of teenagers 
was leaning against their cars. They were listening 
to country music. I wondered if one day they 
would be hearing one of Hollis’s songs. I told this to 
Casey. She rolled her eyes and took me by the 
hand. We started to walk back. 

Along the way, a loud, roaring pack of bikes 
pulled into a parking space. Men were gliding them 


in, and women were hanging on. The men were all 
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tan, wearing dew-rags and silver sunglasses. The 
women had their hair tied back with bandanas. 
Everybody was wearing black and sporting t-shirts 
advertising famous American bikes. They were 
attractive and acting as though they owned the 
town. They were, no doubt, touring. They shut off 
their bikes. They were talking loudly. One yelled at 
me. 

“Hey! You live here?” 

It was rude, but I replied, “No.” 

“Does anybody?” asked a woman with a laugh. 

I looked at Casey. She said nothing. I took her 
by the hand and continued. Behind us, I could hear 
them talking. One of the women said something 
about the town not being as nice as promised. 
Another laughed and said he wanted a beer. They 
continued to get louder and louder. I looked at 
Casey. She had this look in her eye that told me she 
was beginning to understand the way the world 
operated. She had this look of this is how it is. I did 
not smile. I did not say a word. I just pulled her 
close and held her. One of the bikers whistled. 
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Casey gave him the bird. The biker laughed. I 
smiled. Damn, what a girl. 

Back at the car, Hollis was busy drinking a 
beer. He was doing this in broad daylight. 

“What the hell are you doing?” I asked. 

“Drinking. Where have you been?” asked 
Hollis. 

“Walking,” I replied. 

I hurried and got into the car. I plopped 
down, and Lindsey leaned forward. She handed me 
a piece of paper. It was a crudely drawn map. Casey 
sat down beside me, and I handed it to her. 

“One of the bikers gave that to us,” said Hollis, 
getting in. 

It was crude, but it worked. With Casey being 
the navigator, I backed out and took off. Hollis sank 
down into his seat. He removed his boots. The 
smell was awful. Everybody complained, even 
Hollis, and he put them back on. This caused him 
to laugh very loudly, and, as he did, he jabbed his 
foot into the back of the seat. 


“Hey!” I shouted. “I have to return this.” 
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Hollis laughed and settled down. Soon, he was 
all curled up next to Lindsey and watching the town 
go by. I followed the directions. They led us north, 
out of Cobden. I took Front Street where we 
crossed a bridge that went over the train track and 
connected us to the other side of the town. The 
buildings left us, and houses started to scatter. The 
car went over a few hills and through some winding 
turns until it began to cruise through a long valley. 
Casey was reading the directions. 

“You will need to turn up here,” she said. 

She pointed to a road on the left, and I did. 
We left the smooth valley for another thatch road. I 
laughed and joked. 

“These damn roads,” I said. “They are going 
to destroy this car.” 

From the start of the new road, we began to 
climb. It was a long, straight drive to the top of a 
ridge. I gunned the gas. We bounced and bounced. 
Hollis howled. Lindsey rubbed his head while he 
nursed his beer. I smiled. Casey smiled. We reached 


the peak. The road went flat and began to curve. 
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“Skyline Drive,” said Casey. 

She held up the map. The words were 
scribbled in a jittery dark ink. 

“We will take this to Alto Pass,” said Casey. 

“Alto,” said Hollis. “What a name for a town 
out here.” 

He began to speak of this place as if he had 
lived there before. I listened, and he told a story 
about a homeless guy he once knew by the same 
name. Hollis thought the guy’s name was made up, 
but maybe it was not. The guy came from Southern 
California and claimed to be the son of a wealthy 
business man who made a huge amount of money 
running mail from Memphis to Seattle. 

“Why that was the business,” said Hollis, “I 
have no clue, but he told that story, and I believed 
it.” 

He paused, took a drink, and looked at 
Lindsey. 

“Well, it’s a good story,” I said, “even if it is 

made up. It sounds better than most made up 


stories.” 
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Hollis leaned up. 

“You know,” he said, “that’s the trick.” 

His breath was foul. Casey fanned. 

“Dave and I were watching this show the 
other night about this bank robber in Minnesota 
who told everybody a big story about where he 
came from, and you know what?” 

“What?” I asked. 

Hollis just looked in the mirror. 

“What?” I repeated. 

I looked. A cop was on our tail. 

“Damn you, Hollis!” 

Hollis dropped down into the seat. He 
slammed his beer, and shoved it under his leg. 
Then, realizing that was a bad place, he started to 
fidget around. I told him to stop. He did not. He 
continued to fidget and search for a better place. As 
he was, the cop turned on his lights. I slowed down. 
The cop turned on his siren. I pulled over. The cop 
slowed, too, but then gunned the gas, and went 
blazing by us. We were idling. His engine could be 


heard revving off into the distance. 
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“I think we’re okay,” said Hollis. 

“Do you think?” I asked, sarcastically. 

Hollis’s said nothing, but Casey did. She 
raised up and looked at him. 

“You drink too much,” she said. 

Hollis’s face dropped. It became flush with no 
expression. 

“You drink too much, and it is going to kill 
you if you do not stop.” 

Casey turned back, sat down, and folded her 
arms. 

“Now, give this car some gas,” she said. “I 
need to pee.” 

I drove another mile or so. I found a rest area. 
There was a pavilion. It overlooked the expanse of 
rolling hills. Off in the distance, on top of a hill, was 
a large white cross that must have been over a 
hundred feet tall. I got out. I wanted to look at it. 
Casey and Lindsey took a path. Hollis walked up to 
me. 

“Do you think that?” he asked. 

“What,” I asked, “that you drink too much? 
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No,” I replied, shaking my head. 

“You're lying,” said Hollis. “You think it, and 
don't say anything.” 

“Should I?” I asked. 

“Well,” continued Hollis, “it’s better than 
letting me make a fool of myself.” 

I knew what he wanted to do. He wanted to 
spin it all around. I had seen friends do it before, 
when they were called out for things they had 
done. Hollis was smart, but I was smarter on this 
one. 

“Do not do that,” I said. 

“Do what?” asked Hollis. 

“Do not make me the fall guy for this. You are 
always going on about actions and being 
responsible. This one is yours.” 

Hollis coughed. He kicked the ground and did 
a little dance. Then he straightened up. 

“Well, fuck me,” he said. “I’m sorry that I’m 
having a good time.” 

“See,” I continued, “there you go with it. You 


want me to feel responsible. I will not. You have 
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drunk, slurped, belched, and smoked your way to 
this. Not me.” 

I pointed to my chest, and it felt good to do 
so. Hollis had a stupid look on his face. He did not 
know what to think, but I was pretty sure that he 
would at some point. I grinned. He stomped back to 
the car. 

“Drink that beer with caution,” I said. 

“Fuck you!” shouted Hollis. 

He got into the car. I smiled and took a deep 


breath of satisfaction. 
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Chapter 57 


ALTO PASS 


Cobden was small, but Alto Pass was smaller. 
A group of small children played in a park. At a 
tourist store, a group of bikers sat, sipping drinks. 
They waved to us as we passed. We waved back. I 
came to the conclusion that this area must depend 
heavily on tourism. I mentioned this, but nobody 
replied. Everybody was in his own thoughts. Hollis 
was into his. I could tell he was brooding over what 
Casey had said. I could see him in the rear view. He 
would look at her, and then look out the window. 

I took a left onto a side street. It was quite a 
drive. Small homes, many in need of repair, passed 
by our windows. A guy sitting on his porch waved 
at us. We waved back. He was poor, but very 
friendly. 

Hollis made a sound that sounded like a sigh. 
I could tell he was upset. 


“What is your problem?” I asked. 
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I laughed. He did not. 

“Where are we going?” he asked. 

“I do not know,” I said with a smile. 

But Hollis did not smile. He gave me a snub. I 

studied him for a few moments and turned back to 
the road. I felt bad. I did not want him to be down. 
I looked at Casey. Part of me wanted to ask her why 
she had said what she did. She could have waited 
until we were back in Nashville. I felt tricked and 
began to pout. She noticed this and took me by the 
hand, but I pulled it away. She gave me a look, 
stretched her neck, and began talking fast and 
excitedly, the way people do when they are trying 
to push away the rejection. 

“So, Lindsey? What exactly do you do?” 

Casey leaned up and looked over the seat. 
The timing was random. Of all the things Casey 
could ask, I thought. Lindsey looked at her. She 
cleared her mind. 

“What?” 

“What do you do?” Casey asked again. “We’ve 
never really talked about it.” 
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Hollis kicked his foot out. He shuffled. I 
noticed this move and looked at Casey. She blew it 
off. Hollis could have been sitting on her lap, and 
she would have blown him off. She was really 
trying to make up for what she had said at the rest 
area. She was really into it, but Lindsey was not. 

“I work at the office,” she said. “I do office 
things.” 

It was cold. Casey felt it. She grinned and 
turned back to the front. I wanted to say something 
but did not. A great epoch speech was in the 
making, but it would have to wait. 

We came upon a sign. It read “Bald Knob.” It 
was an attraction. I went for it without asking. 
Moments later, our rental was going up and down, 
weaving and turning on a thatch-paved road that 
carried us through the rolling hills of Southern 
Illinois. Our journey ended on the high peak of a 
massive hill where we discovered the large cross 
that we had seen from the rest area. Everybody was 
in awe, everybody but Hollis. 

I parked the car. Casey, Lindsey, and I got 
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out. I asked Hollis if he wanted to come, and he said 
no. The view was wide and expansive. In all 
directions were the tops of hills. I had never seen 
anything like it before and wondered if I would 
again. I called for Hollis, but he would not get out. 
Instead, he shouted that he wanted to go. I looked 
at Casey. She looked at me briefly, then folded her 
arms, and started to walk to the car. Lindsey 
followed. I watched them both get into the car. I 


took one last look around, and that was that. 
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Chapter 58 


ANOTHER NIGHT AT THE WINERY (PART 1) 


The rest of the day turned out to be a downer. 
The car was quiet. In Anna, we stopped at Wal- 
Mart, but Hollis did not get out. I stayed in the car 
with him. I tried to break the silence. He said 
nothing. I asked him what he thought about the trip 
so far. He raised his head, rolled his eyes, and 
coughed a bit. It was not like him. I felt bad and 
wished Casey would not have said what she did. It 
was honest, but it was also hurtful. I told Hollis this. 
I told him that I was sorry for what Casey said. He 
looked at me. He grabbed what was left of the beer, 
and getting out, walked to a trash can where he 
dropped it in. Then, he came back, got in, and 
slammed the door. He said nothing to me. Nothing. 
I just looked at him and wondered what was going 
through his mind. He refused to look at me, and 
even though I desperately wanted to know the 


answer, I also knew that if I did, it would make me 
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feel sick inside. 

I turned away from Hollis and looked back out 
across the parking lot. My thoughts rushed upon 
me and came to my defense. 

Sitting there, I began to think about Sylvan 
Park. I wondered what was happening there. I 
wondered if they were seeing the same brilliant sky 
that I was. I wondered if the alley bums were 
pillaging around, and whether or not they had been 
to my apartment, or if they were there that very 
second. I thought about the guy who ran the little 
store and his darling baby boy. I wondered if they 
were listening to a ball game. I could see the babe in 
my mind, slapping his hands, laughing and 
carrying on, and the father listening to the radio. I 
thought about the sand pile. Was anybody there? I 
wondered if there was a ball game scheduled for 
today. I asked Hollis. I forgot he was not listening to 
me. He looked at me oddly. He did not follow the 
happenings around our place, so an answer would 
not have not come anyway. I remembered this and 


relaxed on the thought. 
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About that time, I noticed an elderly woman 
being escorted from the store by what I deemed to 
be her grandson. The grandson looked to be my 
age. He was gently helping her along and trying to 
push a cart full of groceries. It was an amusing sight 
because the woman seemed to be giving him a 
lecture. The young man was pushing the cart, 
trying to lead her along, and the whole way she was 
pointing her finger. It was great. She looked like a 
schoolteacher from days gone by. The grandson 
had trouble on his mind. She had a lesson. Hollis 
took notice, too. I heard him shuffle. I looked. He 
was staring. He coughed a bit, and together we 
watched a scene unfold that could only be seen to 
believe. 

The grandson was driving a brand new truck, 
but had chosen to raise it up high. 

“Look at that,” said Hollis. “He’s in debt for 
life.” 

We both watched as the grandson opened the 
door, and despite having a small step as an aid, he 


had to get behind his grandmother and push her up 
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into the cab. 

“How did he get her out?” I asked. 

“He probably carries a ladder in the back, but 
the lazy son of a bitch wouldn’t get it out. That’s the 
story of America,” concluded Hollis, “all show and 
get lazy.” 

This was the last thing he said for quite some 
time. Casey and Lindsey returned. They were 
carrying bags and laughing. Casey was telling a 
story about a guy who kept passing gas. Lindsey 
went on about how gross it was. She added that 
there was a small boy in the aisle, and the boy told 
the man it was gross. They laughed and laughed. 
Hollis smiled, and that was all. Casey and Lindsey 
got into the car. We headed back to the winery. 
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Chapter 59 


ANOTHER NIGHT AT THE WINERY (PART 2) 


When we got back to the winery, it was late 
afternoon. The troop had returned. Wallace and 
Jerry were busy working on the cooker. Sunrise was 
snifing about. Beth, Odalitha, and Charles were 
resting on the porch. When I stepped out of the car, 
Sunrise rushed me. I flinched. Odalitha snapped 
her fingers and ordered Sunrise to stop. The dog 
did not listen. Charles came out and rescued me. 

“What’s up, Dog?” he asked. 

I was so tired of hearing him ask that stupid 
question that I did not even answer. Charles did not 
care, anyway. He was only asking out of habit. He 
led Sunrise away, and as he was, he talked to the 
pooch as though it was little kid. It was pathetic. 
Charles reminded me of a servant. He did whatever 
Odalitha wanted, and as he walked to the porch, she 
snapped her fingers and he sped up. How Charles 
put up with it, I had no clue. 
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Suddenly, and as all this was happening, 
Hollis took on a massive coughing fit. He threw 
open the door, jumped out of the car, and hunched 
over, coughing, spitting, and shaking his head. He 
ended with a few choice words and stood up. 
Everybody was stunned. Wallace came over to me. 

“What is wrong with him?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” I replied, “he does that 
sometimes.” 

“He needs to see a doctor,” said Wallace. 

I agreed, and Wallace returned to his cooker. 
Everybody was starting to settle in to where each 
should be. Casey had left the car and never even 
said a word. When I returned to look for her, I saw 
her on the porch talking to Beth and Odalitha. 
Charles was sitting next to them. He stood up and 
came out to greet me. 

“What’s up, Dog?” he asked again. 

There was a spring in his step. Sunrise did not 
follow. He could not. Odalitha had control. I looked 
at Charles and laughed. He was all happy and 


smiling. He was high, and I could tell he wanted to 
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be higher. He started to dig into his pocket as he 
approached. I looked at Wallace. He and Jerry were 
really into the cooker. I looked at Charles. He was 
palming a bag of weed. 

“Want some?” he asked. 

“No, I can’t. I do not need it.” 

“You sure?” asked Charles. “It’s good. That 
other stuff I shared was bunk.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I’m positive. The last time 
you almost killed me with that. I do not need it.” 

“You sure?” asked Charles. “It’s good.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “now don’t bother me.” 

“Suit yourself, Dog,” Charles concluded, “but 
you're missing out. I got this off a friend of mine 
who has only the best.” 

I turned to watch him stroll off into the 
woods. I looked at Casey. She was busy talking and 
paying me no attention. I wished she would. I did 
not like leaving things unresolved. I wanted to 
know if she was upset. I wanted to feel her arms 
around me and have her tell me everything was 


okay. But that was not happening, and a part of me 
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wondered if it would again. I had seen things go 
south with others in the same way. 

I was reminded of a friend I had in college. He and 
his girlfriend were really close. They met as 
freshman and were together all the time. Things 
were going great, until one night at a football game 
when they had an argument. They had never 
argued before. It was the first of many. Nobody 
wanted to hang around them because they began to 
argue over every little thing. Over time, it became 
too much. They split up and went their own ways. 

I looked up at Casey. I did not want that, but I did 
not want to spend the rest of my day feeling so 
down. I turned. Charles vanished into the tree 
growth. I shrugged off my apprehension and took 


off after him. 
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Chapter 60 


LATER THAT NIGHT AT THE WINERY 


Charles had done it again. I got sick. I threw 
up. It was late when we got back. Charles had to 
help me back. There was a party happening. We 
looked like fools. Tourists milled about, and 
everybody was sipping wine, listening to the band, 
laughing, talking, etcetera, etcetera. Casey saw how 
I was and came running up to me. She instantly got 
mad. 

“What is wrong with you?” she asked. 

“Tm sick.” I replied. 

“What did you do?” she asked. 

“He can’t handle his weed,” said Charles. 

“And you,” she asked, insisting with her 
finger, “why the hell did you do that?” 

“Do what?” 

Charles shifted and stumbled a bit. 

“I didn’t do anything. He wanted to smoke, so 


I let him.” 
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Charles walked off, but not without saying a 
few choice words. Casey scowled. Beth came 
walking up, and this brought Jerry, Odalitha, and 
the whole crew in tow. It was awful. I was sick and 
wanted to throw up again. I did. Casey shouted. She 
was shouting so loud that Wallace took notice and 
came hurrying over. 

“What is going on?” he asked. 

He was not happy. He had concerns that his 
guests were not respecting his land. He saw the 
contents of my stomach on the ground and bit his 
lip. 

“What is wrong him?” he asked. 

“Tm sick,” I said. 

“He’s stoned,” said Charles, with a laugh. 

No doubt, Charles thought he was immune to 
the wrath of Odalitha’s father. Only a person who 
thought so would say something like that, but 
Charles made the mistake of assuming. 

In his mind, Wallace owned a winery. To Charles, 
this made Wallace part and parcel to those 
individuals who enjoyed the finer things in life, like 
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the enjoyable herb. What a mistake. Wallace 
quickly scolded Charles. He reminded Charles that 
he was a guest at his house and that he would not 
tolerate marijuana smoking. 

“I do not approve of that life style,” Wallace 
said. “It is a road to ruin.” 

“Then why the hell do you own a winery?” 
asked Hollis, walking up. “It makes no sense that a 
person who sells wine would condone one vice over 
another.” 

“Drinking is not a vice,” replied Wallace. 

“The hell it ain’t,” said Hollis, with a snort. He 
moved in closer and spit. “I know a few boys who 
would disagree with you on that, but, then again, I 
also know a few who wouldn’t. You’re what they 
call a ‘dandy’ where I come from.” 

Wallace got all stiff. 

Hollis continued, “You twist things to suit your own 
needs. You build a big place; you call it a winery. 
You build a house, but you don’t build a home. 
You've never been to a real bar, a place where hard 


working folks sit down and drink a beer and talk 
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about guys like you who screw them.” 

“Okay, okay, that’s enough,” said Wallace, 
motioning with hands as if he were a conductor. 

“No,” interrupted Hollis, “you would never go 
to a place like that because you might learn 
something about life.” 

Wallace continued to push him away, but 
Hollis, bless his soul, would not be quiet. He went 
on and on and gave a big ole speech about how 
America was going straight to hell because there 
were people like Wallace who made rules for 
themselves and expected others to obey them. Fed 
up, Wallace walked off. 

Hollis continued to rant. He had managed to draw a 
crowd of onlookers and gave them a lecture on the 
cost of living, the rise of the elite mind, and his 
reasons why country music had gone down the 
tubes along with everything else he considered to 
be sacred. He even offered to demonstrate, which 
he did. 

Hollis walked over to the band. He convinced the 


guitar player to let him play, and there, on the spot, 
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before all of us, proceeded to sing one of the best 
country songs I had ever heard. 

“I just sold this song,” said Hollis. “I hope you 
like it.” 

It was a great song. It was pure Hollis. 
Everything that he had just ranted about and more 
were wrapped up into the song. Lindsey walked up 
and took a place beside me. 

“See?” she said. 

And I did. She did not need to say anymore. I 
understood completely. I lifted my lazy neck up 
and watched as Hollis sang, and people listened. It 
was amazing. For all his faults, this was one 
advantage that he had. He could put down in words 
what his heart felt. Wallace stood from a distance, 
watching. He had been beaten, and he knew it. The 
people were really taken in with Hollis, and Hollis 
was taken in with them. As this spiritual was 
happening, Casey walked up and stood beside me. I 
reached for her hand. She would not take it. She 
simply stood, listened, and when Hollis was 


finished she turned to me. 
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“I’m going to bed,” she said. 

I nodded, and that was that. Hollis took his 
applause and thanked the crowd. Walking off stage, 
he came up to me and Lindsey. 

“Well, I guess I can still play sober,” he said. 

He laughed, but as he was, I could see him 
trembling. Lindsey took him by the hand and 
whispered something in his ear. I knew what it was. 
She told me good night and led Hollis away. 
Something had changed. Something was different. I 
took a look around me. The band was playing 
again. The people were back to the usual. 
Tomorrow would not be a happy day. Tomorrow 
we would be leaving. Nobody had told me, but I 
could feel it. The sadness had crept in on us. We all 
had learned something. 

Still sick, I walked toward the house. I prepared to 


sleep alone. 
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Chapter 61 


HEADING BACK 


At dawn, I learned that Odalitha had decided 
to stay. This meant that only Casey, Lindsey, Hollis, 
and I would be returning early. I learned this from 
Hollis. I was asleep on the porch. He walked up to 
me and sat down. He was sipping coffee and 
handed me a cup. 

“Odalitha and her dog are staying,” he said. 

I was half asleep when he said it. I opened one 
eye, looked up, and saw Hollis take a sip. I pushed 
myself up. 

“Here,” he said, handing me the coffee, 
“you're gonna need it.” 

Hollis stood up and walked out into the yard. 
I relaxed my head back down and stared at the 
ceiling of the porch. I watched a spider crawl across 
the ceiling and wondered what it was thinking. I 
wondered how the world looked from its vantage 


point. Then, I realized it probably looked the same, 
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relatively speaking. 

After a few minutes of contemplating this and 
that, I sat up. I took a long drink of the coffee and 
took myself and the cup into the house. I 
meandered through and found Wallace and Jerry 
sitting at the table. Jerry was shoving pancakes into 
his mouth, and syrup was running down his face. 
And Wallace, for all his educated supremacy and 
what not, was doing the same. They reminded me 
of prisoners. Both of them were eating, talking, and 
taking very large bites. They would take their large 
bites, stop talking, and proceed with chewing as if it 
was a chore or hassle that got in the way of the 
digestive process. I was watching this, and neither 
of them even noticed me. 

Barefoot, Odalitha came strolling into the room. 
She tapped me on the head. 

“Goooood morning,” she said. 

She let it roll off her tongue. She was very 
chipper. She snickered and smiled. 

“Morning,” I said. 


Odalitha walked to the refrigerator. She 
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opened and crouched down. 

“Dad?” she asked. 

Wallace did not look. He was busy chewing. 

“Have you seen the stuff I bought?” 

Wallace swallowed. He took a long drink of 
milk after he did. Jerry did the same. It was gross. 

“It’s in there,” he said. “I saw your mother 
move some things around for it.” 

Wallace gave a snort. He did this and did not 
seem to mind that it was offensive. I figured that 
this was the true Wallace coming out. He acted this 
way when he felt comfortable, and poor old Jerry 
was there to witness and learn. 

Suddenly, and without warning, Sunrise came 
running into the kitchen. Charles followed. 

“What’s up, Dog?” 

“Morning, Charles,” I replied. 

“I hear youre leaving today,” he said. 

“I have heard the same thing,” I replied, “but I 
have not confirmed.” 

Odalitha raised up. 


“Oh, well, its true,” she said. “Believe me.” 
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Odalitha rolled her eyes when she said it. I 
wanted to ask her what she meant. I did, and this 
started an argument. Odalitha told me that Casey 
was all upset with me, and that I had accused 
Odalitha of conning us into the trip and told her 
that our life would have been better if she had 
never come into it. This caused not only Wallace to 
butt in but also Charles, who defended Odalitha, 
and he did so in such a way that I was impressed. 
Charles reminded me that we were guests. I agreed. 
He then told me that I should be more considerate 
of others. I did not agree. I proceeded to tell him 
that I had been considerate. I reminded him that I 
had gone out with them several times. I had rented 
a car, and I had taken time out of my writing 
schedule just to come. Odalitha laughed. She leaned 
back against the counter. 

“What writing schedule?” she asked. “You've 
not written anything, as far as I can see.” 

I shook my head. 

She continued, “Oh, yes, let me see. You have 


written something.” 
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She placed her hand to her cheek. 

“You're working on something about a guy 
and a sandwich shop. Big fucking deal. It sounds 
like all the other boring shit that’s out there, if you 
ask me.” 

“Odalitha!” snapped Wallace. “Your 
language.” 

“And, another thing,” she continued. “Your 
friend, Hollis. He is not welcome here anymore. He 
does not like dogs, and that is not cool.” 

She made a stupid face and sat down at the 
table. She did this for effect. Had it been anywhere 
else, she would have done something different. This 
was how Odalitha got ahead. It was a snob trick. She 
would lure people into a feeling of false friendship 
and then put them down, just for the rush. No 
doubt, she would talk about this later, and, 
personally, I never cared if I saw her again. 

So, with a vulgar word on my lips, I left the kitchen 
and walked back to the porch. There, I found Hollis 
and Lindsey, relaxing in a deck chair. Hollis was 


holding her. She was all curled up in his lap. 
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“You just missed Casey,” said Lindsey. 

“Is she mad?” I asked. 

“We've all been through a lot in a short 
amount of time,” said Hollis. “Do not worry about 
who is what. Everything will be okay.” 

“Will it?” I asked. “Will it really?” 

Hollis smiled. 

“All we can do is wait and see,” he replied. 

Lindsey grinned at the thought. Hollis was 
high. He was not drinking, but he was on 
something. I had learned to watch for the signs. His 
philosophical state was not to be taken for granted. 
I foresaw a rough ride home, but that was not 
important at the moment. I wanted to find Casey. I 


wanted to talk. I left and went searching. 
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Chapter 62 


NO WORDS 


I found Casey. She and Beth were resting 
under a tree. Casey saw me approaching and 
snubbed me. Beth walked away. I sat down. 

“I want to apologize,” I said. 

Casey said nothing. 

“I should not have done what I did,” I 
continued. 

Still, Casey would not speak to me. 

“I feel awful,” I pled, “and I do not want to 
fight.” 

Casey shifted. She stood up and started to 
walk away. I called her name, but she said nothing. 
Casey’s silence was like this the entire trip back to 
Nashville. The car was quiet. Nobody was saying 
anything. The trip had drained us. In the backseat, 
Hollis and Lindsey were asleep. Hollis was all 
sprawled out. Lindsey was propped up against him. 


I studied them in the rear view. They were very 
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peaceful. 

However, they were in stark contrast to Casey. She 
stared out the window for most of the trip. The 
only time she moved was when I stopped for gas, 
or she wanted to find a station on the radio. Every 
once in awhile, I would say something. I would ask 
her a question or make a comment about 
something, in the hopes that it would start a 
conversation, but all it did was remind me of what a 
jerk I had been. 

Casey had put so much faith in me, and I had let 
her down. I thought about all the examples I had, 
and the lessons I had stored away in my mind that 
were supposed to remind me of what not do to do 
when the moment arrived. I thought about all the 
people I had criticized who had made the same 
mistake. I thought about the advice I had given 
friends, the lectures I hashed out in the wee hours 
of the morning to teary eyes of someone who 
wanted consoling. Was it all a lie? Had I given 
advice that I myself ignored? 


It then occurred to me, as most epiphanies 
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do, that this was yet another problem with the 
world. There were so many people giving advice 
that they themselves never took. It made me think 
of a guy I knew who dropped out of school to join 
the military. He had all this advice to give people 
but never seemed to take it himself. He proved this 
one night when a group of us was out for a game of 
bowling. We were on our way to meet a friend. He 
was talking all about his plans to join the military 
and argued that we should do the same. He made 
this big argument about how it would pay for our 
school, but we would not listen. He told us it would 
give us confidence and make us better people. We 
all laughed. What did he know, we thought? We had 
seen him so drunk he could barely walk, and still he 
was going on about how it would make us all better. 

“Look,” I said, in defense, “if you want to go, 
that is fine. I support you, and I’m sure everyone 
else here does, too, but would you please stop 
talking about it? It is very annoying.” 

I laughed. He would not. He talked the whole 


night about it, and even got mad when we refused 
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to listen to him. Later in the week, when he had 
time to cool off, he came up to me. I was in the 
lobby outside the campus cafeteria. He wanted to 
talk. I thought he would apologize. He did not. 
Instead, he lashed out at me for not taking his 
advice. 

“You are not listening!” he shouted. 

It caused a scene. A group of students passed. 
They laughed and murmured, and he threw them 
darting stares. 

“You need to calm down,” I said. “You are 
really into this, and maybe too much.” 

“Too much? Too much?” he asked. 

His voice began to peak, and, once again, I 
and everyone around us, was forced to hear more 
of his lecture on why I was wrong, and he was right. 
This went on for several minutes until I 
interrupted. 

“You say it will make us better?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“How?” I asked. 


“It will teach you discipline and respect for 
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others,” he said. 

“Then,” I concluded, “I think you should go. I 
think you should leave now because you obviously 
have no respect for me or anyone else. Only an 
idiot would tell somebody to take his advice and 
not follow it himself. You have hassled me for the 
last time. I respect your decision, but dammit, if 
you go through with this plan, heed your own 
advice and stop pestering the hell out of the rest of 
us who choose not to!” 

And that was that. I walked away. I only saw 
him in passing after that. He left us all alone, went 
his separate way, and joined the military. Where he 
was, I had no clue, but I hoped he was doing well, 
and more than anything, I hoped he had learned 
something from it. I did. Those who give advice 
seldom, if ever, take it themselves. Teaching is one 
thing. Doing is another. 

I looked at Casey. She was still mesmerized by what 
was passing outside the window. She did not realize 
it, but she was teaching me a lesson I would never 


forget. 
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Chapter 63 


DOWN IN WRITING 


Back in my apartment, Casey told me she 
needed time. She said it as soon as we got back. I 
walked in. She was behind me. I was taking one 
look around, and as I was, she said it. It was sad. It 
was late in the afternoon. The apartment was dim. 
There was no light, except for what the sun 
provided. Our shadows were long in the door 
frame. I was facing the kitchen when she said it. It 
did not take me by surprise. I figured as much, but 
it hurt to hear. I slowly turned around, and when I 
did, she was gone. I stood there, exposed, and on 
the verge of tears. And, then, Hollis came 
staggering in. 

“Thanks for the trip,” he said, “but we're 
headin’ out.” 

He motioned with his thumb and paused. I 
added nothing. He looked at me oddly, the way a 


curious pooch does when it has discovered 
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something new. 

“Set yourself busy on something,” he 
continued, kindly backing out. “It will help.” 

And that was that. Hollis was gone. All that 
remained was the sound of his trudging off to be 
with Lindsey. Although he was not there to witness 
what Casey had said, he knew. Why would he have 
said what he did? I stood there for several minutes 
before I completely collapsed. I was alone and left 
to ponder. I already missed Casey, and it was too 


soon for that. 
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Chapter 64 


INNER VOICE 


The trip to Illinois had changed things. Casey 
would not speak to me. I would call her, and she 
would hang up. I would go to visit. Beth would tell 
me to leave. I would go to the library, and Casey’s 
boss would escort me to the door. It was awful. I felt 
like a misfit. I felt like those guys I read about in the 
paper who would not leave their girlfriends alone 
and then get stalking charges placed on them. I 
often laughed at those guys and made jokes about 
how crazy they were. 

I confided in Hollis about this. It was early morning. 
I had been up all night, writing. Hollis had been out 
with Dave. The two of them came staggering into 
my apartment around 4 a.m. Dave immediately fell 
asleep on the couch. Hollis had taken a pill and 
could not sleep. He made a fresh pot of coffee. He 
took a seat on the floor and listened to me go on 


and on. Then, like the sage he was, he added his 
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own thoughts. 

“Forget all that,” he said, “and write.” 

He ended by pointing to my desk. It was a 
command, not an answer. I could not help but look. 

“I have been,” I replied. “I got some stuff done 
today.” 

I showed Hollis the progress I had made on 
the story. I told him how I had worked the owner of 
the sandwich shop into this guy with two 
personalities. One personality was very kind and 
sincere. He would do anything for anybody. The 
other was cold and fake. He was conceited and 
untrustworthy. This was why he was in trouble. He 
pretended to be something he was not. Everybody 
in town thought he was one way, when, in fact, he 
was another. 

Hollis liked this. He thought I was slowly but 
surely capturing what was wrong with most people. 

“It’s good to see you writing,” he said, “but it’s 
a sad life.” 

I looked at him oddly. 

“Why?” I asked. 
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“Because most people are content to go 
around and avoid what is actually happening,” he 
replied. “Your job is to expose it. You have a mirror 
on the open world.” 

Hollis laughed. 

“It’s like a curse,” he added. “You just can’t get 
away from it. You wake up. It’s there. You go to 
sleep. It’s there. Why, I bet old Dave is thinking 
some thought at this very moment about life, and 
come tomorrow, I'll have to hear about it in either 
song or stupid muttering. It’s just the way it is. It’s 
the life of a writer.” 

Hollis paused on that. 

“Now,” he said, referencing with his finger, “I 
have to pee.” 

I watched him exit the room. I sat there, 
thinking about what he had said and tried to get my 
head around it. I was in that weird state of being, so 
tired that my eyes hurt, but still I could not go to 
sleep until one more thing was said. Hollis 
returned. He entered the room and belched loudly. 
Then he smiled. 
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“I miss Casey,” I said. 

“I know,” he replied, the smile dropping. “It’s 
too late for you to be up. Nobody is up this late, 
unless he has a reason.” 

Hollis took a seat across from me on the floor. 
When he did, he did so slowly. He moaned a bit. He 
leaned back against the wall. He leaned his head to 
one side. 

“Damn, Dave is out,” he said. “That guy really 
pulled a number tonight.” 

I looked at Dave. He looked beat down. His 
lumbering body was sprawled out on the couch, his 
arms above his head, one leg on, one leg off. His 
whiskered mouth was wide open. His teeth were 
exposed. They were yellow, and a few of them had 
cavities. Hollis noticed me looking. 

“You won't be like us,” he said. 

I continued to stare. 

“You're too good,” he added. 

I looked at Hollis. He cocked his head, crossed 
his legs, and closed his eyes. I stood up, walked to 


the bedroom, and returned with two blankets. I laid 
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one over Dave. He never flinched. I placed one over 
Hollis, and he smiled. 
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Chapter 65 


THREE YEARS LATER 


It was not easy settling back into small town 

life. I found it boring and slow. I talked about 
Nashville as if it was the greatest place in the world. 
Everything that was wrong with where I grew up 
was magnified by the cynicism I had brought back 
with me. My friends got mad at this. They knew 
things were bad. 
The economy in our small part of the world, as it 
was in most of rural America, was shot straight to 
hell. The only good jobs to be had came from word 
of mouth, and those jobs were with the state. I did 
not want that, and I complained about it. I argued 
that state employees were not free. I argued they 
were no better than slaves, and that I would rather 
be free than be a slave. This caused my friend, 
Mitch, whose father worked at a prison, to call me 
out. 


“Then leave!” shouted Mitch. “If you like it 
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there so much, why don’t you go back?” 

“T can't,” I said. “I’m broke.” 

“Then shut up about it,” he concluded. 

I did, but it never lasted. It would seep out. I 

would say the wrong thing to the wrong person, 
and I would get chewed out for my opinions. One 
night, a group of guys wanted to fight. They were 
from a nearby town. I had had a few beers at a local 
hangout. I made some comments that made me 
sound like a know-it-all. They jumped me in the 
parking lot. I got scuffed up pretty good. 
A guy I went to school with, a local cop of all things, 
broke it up. He told me that I needed to remember 
where I was. He had heard about my ranting. He 
told me I needed to stop and get with the program. 

“You can stay or leave,” he said, “but you are 
making it hard on yourself.” 

And that was that. Still, I did not learn my 
lesson. I continued to talk and talk about this 
magical place I had been until my own family was 
sick and tired of hearing about it. It took me two 


years to stop doing it. All it caused me was trouble 
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and made me less employable. 

This change set in when my father told me to 
buckle down and get a job. I quickly replied, “There 
are none.” 

“Then what good was all that college,” he 
asked, “if all you were going to do was come back 
home and complain?” 

It was a good question. It made me think. For 
the first time since I had been back, it was the only 
question I had heard that really made me think. I 
started to take a good look around me. I started to 
rethink my options. I began to look at my time in 
Sylvan Park as a graduate degree. My professors 
were all the people I had met. I had gone there to 
write, and through the struggle, I had learned more 
about myself than I ever thought was possible. This 
made me realize that everything I was at the 
moment, everything I wanted to be was, somehow, 
if not directly, shaped by those who had come into 
my life while living there. 

With a new understanding, I started fresh. I 


learned there was an extension program offered by 
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our local community college. They worked with 
low income families. They helped them get clothes, 
food, and the necessities of life. They were looking 
for help. I turned in my resume. I interviewed with 
Mrs. Colleen. Her husband had been my science 
teacher in high school. She knew me from around 
town. She was fascinated with my want to be a 
writer. She thought that I could help with grants 
and assigned me the task of learning all I could 
about the subject. I began to spend my days doing 
research and my nights working on presentations 
to present to Mrs. Colleen. 

All was going well. Then, the news came that sent 
me to the floor. It was late in the afternoon. The sun 
was beginning to set. 

Lindsey was the one who found him. Casey 
was the one who called me. Hollis and Dave had 
been working on some songs. They were at Hollis’s 
apartment. The two of them had been drinking and 
really carrying on. Dave said he had to leave to do 
some laundry. They had planned to meet up later. 


Hollis never showed. 
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According to the police, Hollis had taken some pills 
and died in his sleep. That was all Casey knew. That 
was all anyone knew. 


Hollis was gone. I hung up the phone. 


THE END 


